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PICTURES OF IRELAND, FROM THE LIFE. 


REPORT OF THE POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


No one longer maintains in words that the des- 
titute poor of a country have not a right to life ; 
or, in other terms, to obtain food, clothing, and 
shelter from the common inheritance of the 
human family—the soil, and the accumulated 
fruits of industry. It is now, if not universally, 
yet pretty generally admitted, that persons either 
actually starving, or reduced to the utmost ex- 
tremity of want, are entitled to such slender sup- 
port fromthe wealthier classes,as may enablethem 
to drag on existence.* Humane persons go 
the length of asserting, that they are entitled to 
be supported in that degree of comfort which is 
necessary to health, and strength, and some 
measure of peace of mind. 

The Malthusian canon—“ The tables are full,” 
there is no longer want of your labour, or room 
in Our world for the poor, so you may go hang 
vr drown yourself, if you prefer this easy mode 
of terminating vour wretched existence to linger- 
ing starvation—is no longer delivered in as many 
words, though in Ireland it is the practical 
language of every day of the year, and is used 
tu a fearful extent. As no society has ever yet 
existed which has been able to prevent a certain 
umber of its members from becoming destitute 
from aye, sickness, want of employment, or other 
causes, the necessity of affording the poor such 
an allotted portion of the surrounding abundance 
as Inay sustain life, has been recognised by all 
mankind, save a sect of the modern political 
economists, They have either denied the right 
altovether, and announced that the tables were 


out of it, though still discovering a lurking dis- 
purition tu act in its spirit. We no more ad- 
mire a Poor-law in the abstract than the most 
theoretical economist. It is at best but a pallia- 





a * The sum necessary to sustain paupers has, of late, 
come a mi: 
the REFORMED Poor-law, which is working like magic, 
if we may believe the official reports, one shilling and 
‘hreepence a-week is about the minimum at present ; but 
“enomy may do more to reduce it. From a late number 
! ChamLers’ Journal we learn, that, under the reformed 
administration of an Edinburgh workhouse, one shilling 
“week is amply sufficient. The reform, or reduction, 


* Of course the subject of warm congratulation. 
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tion of that terrible disease—poverty ; a fruit of 
imperfect institutions, or of the tendency which 
they have tu produce vast inequalities in fortune. 
The evilsof which poor laws are but the palliative, 
may yet, in the progress of society, be, for what 
we can tell, either partially or wholly removed. 
We shall not quit the hope that such a period may 
arrive ; but, in the meantime, while we remain 
without knowledge of the means, or power in the 
application of such remedies as may eradicate 
the cancer, shall we withhold the emollient which 
soothes the sufferer, without spreading the disease, 
and blesses the administrator ? We dislike a poor- 
law and the workhouse, as we do the criminal law, 
the jail,and the hulks—the bedlam and the bride- 
well. But, in the presentimperfect state of human 
knowledge and human virtue, they are, we appre- 
hend, all alike necessary ills ; and, thence, most 
necessary goods. This is now confessed in the 
practice, and, generally, by the institutions of 
every Christian country in Europe, and also in 
the United States of America—-every country, 
save InELAND! There it is still practically denied 
that there is a right even stronger and earlier 
than that by which estates, and all kinds of 
property, are held: the right of life—the right of 
refusing to lie down fettered, and passively ex- 
pire of famine in the midst of plenty. The law of 
Scotland recognises the right to steal, or to take 
by violence, for the satisfying of hunger, and is 
here in consonance with the law of God, and that 
of conscience. ‘“ In asociety which makes no pro- 
vision for the poor, or the unemployed labourer 
wanting support, the individual so circum- 


| stanced is at full liberty, in the eye of reason and 


Juul ; or they have endeavoured to prove that 
it is injurivus to society and demoralizing to 
the recipients of the extorted aid. Some of | 
them have backed out of this opinion, or sneaked 


justice, to use his whole force and his whole 


_ wisdom, in any manner he thinks fit, short of 


atter of nice calculation. In England, under | 


inflicting death—the evil he would himself avoid 
—on another, in order to procure a pittance of 
food, when it becomes the only alternative by 
which he can save himself from dying of hunger. * 
Mr Potter, the Protestant curate of Kilgeevar, 
county Mayo, at one of the late examinations, 
said—‘‘ Il have heard many men declare that, 
unless something is done for them, it would 
come to this, that every man should seize what- 
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* Political Economy ; by Samuel Read. The same prin- 
ciple is asserted by Coleridge, and pushed even farther, as 
will be seen in the last Number of this Magaaing, p 117. 
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ever he could lay hands on.”” And who could 
condemn them? But, at all events, what shall 
prevent them? What has hunger, whch will 
break throughs tone-walls, tu care for laws, 
or to dread from armies? And how many thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands, are there how 
in Ireland in this extreme condition? and du we 
stili wonder why the Jrish are so turbulent, and 
so reckless of life? To those who look carefully 
into their true condition, their patience under 
suffering, their amiability and tender sympathy 
among themselves, placed in those desperate cir- 
cumstances which change men into tigers, is far 
the yreater marvel. The ravenings of hunger, 
the sight of their starving and begyared children, 
are enough to make them indifferent to a life 
not worth preserving in themselves or respecting 
in others, altuough their tithe-gathering clergy 
set them fewer examples of hardened indiffer- 
ence to the shedding of blood. 

It is no longer contended, however, that mil. 
lions of human beings should be starved to death, 
or, what is the same thing, allowed to perish for 
want, lest a greater number should require 
assistance hereatter. And this is the worst view 
that can be taken of a compulsory poor-law. 
The favourite nostrum has been discarded. Old 
Jadies are even beginning to surmount the 
awful population-panic, ana economists to spe- 
culate upon the wisdom of increasing, by skill 
and industry, the means of subsistence ; since 
it is pretty clearly demonstrated, that, not 
where food is in the greatest abundance, as wont 
to be assumed, but where it is most seanty, the 
mouths multiply the fastest. Ireland has worked 
out one problem, and shewn results very diffe>- 
ent from those calculated upon; and anothe’ 
remains for it. In the absence of a poor-law, 
population and the extreme of misery have gone 
on increasing together, until they have reached 
a pitch unexampled in the progress of any coun- 
try. What, then, isto be the effect of the establish- 
ment of a poor-law? That it will not only 
relieve existing distress, but check the growth of 
those evils under which Ireland suffers, does not, 
we think, admit of a doubt. Many of our most 
imposing authorities in the science of pulitical 
economy, now admit as much; though a few of 
them are of the class of minds “ that forget no- 
thing and Jearn nothing.” Dr Chalmers may hold 
to his adopted text ; but Mr Macculloch, who, in 
1825, when examined by a parliamentary com 
mittee on the poor of Ireland, expressed his 
decided conviction of the injurious nature of poor- 
laws to society, recanted some years afterwards, 
and expressed his approbation of the poor-laws 
of Elizabeth :--- My opinion is, that the intro- 
duction into Ireland of a system of poor-laws 
something like that existing in this eountry be- 
fore 1795, would yive all the people of property 
an interést in repressing the progress of pauper. 
ism, and the means of effecting that object, and 
that it would consequently tend to lessen pauper- 
ism, ond tuimprove the condition of the poor. — 
Muaccullochs Evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee 


} 
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We are not aware that the opinions of M* 
Senior have undergone any change. But change 
isnot impossible, It is quite as likely one great 
authority should discover his former opinions on 
the principles of the science tu be unsound and 
visivnary as another, Of the opinions of Arch. 
bishop Whateley we cannot speak ; but we should 
hope they may be tending towards the side 
of cummonsense and humanity. But that Dr 


Chalmers should ever be found in the wrong, 


j is certainly beyond all expectation. 


———— 





He has 
adopted a theory, and * written a book,” and ad- 
vocated a cause, and fcrtified himself so strongly 
in what is now confessed by many of his con- 
disciples to have been egregious error, thot there 
we fear he must remain, ‘The falibility of the 
laity is within the verge of possibility, but it 
were extravapance to hope for confession of error 
within the sacred pale. 

We are willing to peril the entire question 
uren the single tact, that the condition of the 
Irish labourer is the most wretched that is known 
in any country of Christendom; while in every 
other country, there is either a poor-law in opera- 
tion, or the poor are still supported from the 
revenues of the church, as they were in England 
befure the Keformation King had seized the funds 
of charity and mercy, to enrich a rapacious aristo- 
cracy. Inthe United States, where wages arehigh, 
and employment and Jand abundant, there is a 
poor-law, Ireland, as we have said, is the sole 
exception ; and the refuge of 1.ore misery, aris- 
ing from urgent famine, than all the rest of 
Europe taken together. ‘In that country, the 
law which protects every shred of property” Lay, 
the tithe right of a single sixpence | “ stups short 
of protecting life. In those unhappy beings 
whom accident, misfortune,or perhaps the cruelty 
o ‘heir superiors, may drive to destitution, the 
law recognises no right to the continuation of ex- 
istence |! Nay, worse than this—in its zeal for pro- 
tecting the rights of territorial property, the law 
of lreland—a law passed but a few years back— 
has given to every landlord a ready and cheap 
power of ejecting his pauper tenantry from the 
hovel and land the cccupation of which is to them 
a sine qua non of existence—has placed in his 
hand a summary power of decidivg the fate, the 
life and death of these miserable beings, to be 
exercised at the dictates of his caprice alone.”* 
What isthe consequence? Let those speak who 
have witnessed the contrast between the lower 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In former articles in this Magazine we have 
attempted to trace a fuithtul, if faint, outline of 
the indescribable misery of the Jrish poor, from 
the evidence elicited by parliamentary inquily. 
We have also attempted tu shew the insecurity 
of a society carrying such mortal disease in its 
vitals ; and our sketch has been powerless in- 
deed in signifying the dark reality. But if the 
theoretical opponents of a pour-law—ihe oppo 
nents of the inherent right of the destitute 





Quarterly ‘Beview, a Tor y periodic ai which has ong, 
and abiy, and eloquently advocated the neceasily of % 
poor-iaw tor lreland 
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ment, then ought Ireland to be the heppiest | 


and the most prosperous community the sun | 
universal poverty, ceased to be female domestic 


shines upon, Is it so? Dr Chalmers, at one 
time, in his zeal against poor-laws, allowed 
himself, when this startling fact was pointed 
out, to assert before the committee, that, had 
there been no poor-law in KEnyland, the con- 
traet with Ireland would have heen still greater! 
—it being the inevitable tendency of poor- 
laws to accelerate the rate of population, and 
ty lower the standard of living. The cause 
the superiority of England is found, by Dr 
Chilmers, in superior education, as if the 
labourers of Sussex and Kent were reolly better 
Asiled in their hern-books than the pupils of 
the hedyve-schoolmasters of Munster and Con 
This will not hold, 
If by education, read- 


naught, The cause must 
he looked for elsewhere. 
ing and writing are meant, the poverty and the 
zeal of the Romish clergy has diffused education 
much farther among that starving peasantry 
than it is found in the corresponding classes in 
England. In this sense, the peasantry of Ireland 
are net an ignorant people ; yet, who can deny, 
that, uncursed by a poor-law, they are, never- 
theless, lower in the scale of comfort and in 
the standard of living than the labourers of 
any other European country? Can this be true | 
of so important and so fertile a portion of our | 
empire !—of a country to which our markets are 
so open and so accessible—one which shares or 
ought to share in our arts and our industry—the 
veople of which live or ought to live under our 
laws—which is represented in our legislature, 
and is assumed to be an integral part of our- 


selves P 


Tie only visible and acknowledged differences 
between the United Islands are, that Ireland, | 

ith superior fertility of soil and advantages of 
-ituation, enjoys the blessing of a sinecure 
( iurch, and the tender care of absentee land. 
owners, and has never had a poor-law. The 
resources of her poor were seized by the dividers 
of the spoils, as in’ Enyland; but, unlike that 
eountry, the burthen of maintaining the desti- 
tute was left upon the humanity of those only a 
little less miserable than themselves, 

Having stated that the standard of living is 
lower in treland than in the poorest countries of 
Four pe, i Is aitnost superfl ious to shew that 
Wires are positively lower, and employment more 
citheult to} e obtained, in the ** Sister Island” of 
wealthy, prosperous Britain than in any cther 
State, In a late parliamentary report, the ave- | 
rage wages of lubour in Irejand was stated so 
high as sixpence a-day. The O'Connor Don 
*stimated a Jabourer’s income at £9 a-year. 
Mr Inglis gives the average at fourpence a- 
day, as the result of his inquiries in all parts 
or the country; and we have reason to con. | 
clude that be comes nearer the truth; but we. 
are willing to assume the highest rate, and shall | 
briefly contrast this with the continental king. | 
doms. Let it be kept in mind, also, that the | 
labour of women, which is still of value on the | 
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Continent, has ceased to be of any value in Ire. 


land, Spinning, and knitting, and lace-making, 
have, from the extension ef machinery, and the 


occupations, The only regular business of the 
women is * going out,” or, in other words, beg- 
ving. We are enabled to state the rate of 
wages in foreign countries with accuracy, from 
the reports recently made by the British diplo- 
matic agents at the request of the Government, 
when all possible information was sought pre- 
vious to the late reform in the poor-laws. It 
was already known that England and Ireland 
are respectively placed at the extremities of the 
European scale ; wages being Aighest in the one 
country—though France is rapidly gaining upon 
us—and lowest in the other. But it does not fol- 
low, Ly any means, that the labourer of England 
reaps all the advantages of his higher wages to 
their nominal amount points. Ina his 
apparent superiority to the labourer of France 
and Germany, his share of the Debt must not be 
forgotten, nor yet the breac-tax. His wages 
re higher, but his bread is dearer; and sv is 
that of the Irshman, if he eat bread, 

In Bevoium, a labourer earns 1s. a-day in 


‘ hich 


summer, and LOd, in winter, with an increase ia 


harvest time. He is, therefore, twice as well off 
as the Irish labourer. But the Belgian peasant 
has generally a piece of ground in addition to 
his wages, which he cultivates at leisure hours ; 
and the wages of the Belgian women, when 
engaged in out-of-door work, are higher than 
those of the Irish labourer. The women earn 
S$d. a-day in summer, and 74d. in winter. Young 
children earn 13d. a-day, with food, and the elder 
ones something more. Belgium enjoys a poor- 
law. 

Denmark is reckoned a poor country. The 
average wages of a labourer amount to £15 a- 
year. His wife may earn about 4d.a-day. Den- 
mark has a poor-law, which, though existing for 
centuries, has only been in active oOperction 
since 1799, and has been found of the greatest 
utility. 

in Pausssa, wages are, nominally, very low, 
The rate ranges from 4),d. to 7d. in winter, 
and from S}d.to Ligd.in summer ; but labourers, 
in general, live rent free—have a garden and 
piece of pasture ground for a cow in summer, 
and an allowance of bay in winter, with fuel 
also, So that the condition of the Prussian 
labourer is really better than that of the Eng- 
lish one. A woman may earn about £3; 15s. a- 
year, wiich makes, with the wages and emolu- 
ments of the man, a tolerable income. But for 
the compulsory attendance at school, children 
might earn more than they do. Prussia bas @ 
poor-law, which is judiciously framed and weil 
administered. 

In Swepen, another poor country, the labour. 
ers wages are, at best, only from 3d. to 8d. a-day, 
and often lower ; but the yearly average is stated 
at £11, or £2 more than the O'Connor Dona 
makes the wages of the Irish peasant ; but nearly 
double the amount given by Mr Inglis and 
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others. But what is earned by the Swedish 
labourer’s wife and children makes the united 
gains about £20 a-year. 

In Saxony and Wurremsere, the average 
earnings of men are 9d. a-day ; women, 3d., and 
children, 1d. 

In France, wages vary considerably. They 
are low about Nantes and Marseilles, and average 
from 74d. to 104d. for a man, and for his wife, 
from 4d.to 8d. At Havre, wages are considerably 





higher ; and everywhere there is an increase in | 


the harvest and vintage months. In Brittany, 
the poorest country of France, a labourer gains 
about £11 a-year. In the Gironde, ae is much 
better paid. ‘The Sarpintan labourer earns, in 


| the rent.” 


summer, from 10d. to Is., and in winter, from | 
that any near relative should be seen begging ; but 


6d. to 74d. a-day. In Howzanp, agricultural 
labourers gain from 10d. to 1s. 8d. a-day. In 
all these countries—need we repeat it >—there 
ig a poor-law. 

Thus, in the very poorest countries in Nor- 
thern Europe, wages are seen to be much higher 
thar in an island naturally amongst the richest 
and the most favourably situated in the world. 
But, in addition to a higher rate of wages and 
the absence of taxation, the continental peasant 
has many other advantages. There is right of 
pasture, andof fuel: thereare cottages rent free; a 
piece of ground, and employment for the women 
and children ; often, too, free education for the 
latter ; and the protection of a poor-law for all. 
In all these states, the standard of living is 
much higher than in Ireland, where one witness 
describes whole or full support to mean enough of 
dry potatoes; and where another declared, “if he 
could earn 8d, a-day, for eight months in the 
year, he would live likea prince, and make his aged 
father happy.” The labourers on the Continent 
do not “‘ fare sumptueusly every day;’ but their 
ordinary fare would make a perpetual carnival 
to the Irish potato-eater. Bread and vegetables, 





of which, with fat or butter, soup is made, is the | 


staple of the French peasant’s diet; with pota- 
toes, porridge, and pudding of pease and millet; 
also pork, and asmall portion of beef, for holidays. 
Small wines, cider, and coffee, are luxuries. Fish 
and fruit are frequently attainable, ‘Their bread 

. indeed, often made of rye, or of mixed grains; 


but they fatten the pig for home consumption, | 


acre, ciecordin,” to the official report, the 
standard of living is lower in Brittany than in 
any other department of France. It approaches 
nearest to the condition of Ireland; yet huw im- 
mense is the distance! ‘ Their food consists of 
barley-bread, butter, buck-wheat, (made into 
puddings, porridge, and cakes,) soup, composed 
of cabbage, and a little lard, or butter and salt, 
poured upon bread. Meat, always salt pork, 
twice in the week. A family of twelve, includ- 
ing children and labourers, consume annually 
about 700 pounds of pork, and 100 of beef.” 
[his is the most miserable district of France, 
where, as in Ireland, the small farmer and the 
labourer is ever ready to slip out of his own 


grade into a lower. Men, and women also, are 


represented as habitually intemperate, and to 
this cause their poverty is here attributed—yet 
how may the poor Irish envy those miserable 
Bretons ! 

We shall give a few illustrative sentences 
from the Report. 

M’Nally says, “I know numbers supporting their 
parents who can afford themselves no better food than 
potatoes and salt, herring sometimes, but oftener potatoes 
and nothing ; and these are small farmers having cows, 
whose families scarcely know what the taste of milk is ; 
if they do not sell it, they have no means of making up 
Mr Miller says, “It is a good Sunday's 
dinner for many of these small holders, if they can pur- 
chase themselves a salt herring on Saturday night. | 
know persons, ashamed to expose their poverty, who live 
on half a meal a-day rather than let their wants be 
known. I recollect the time that it would be a disgrace 


poverty is now so great, that the shame is worn off; 
children themselves are learning to see their parents 
beg without feeling itmuch.” M’Nally adds—* I know 
some children that must live themselves on dry potatoes, 
and beg milk from the neighbours, for their aged parents.” 

‘** As to animal food,” says Mr Butler, *‘ except once 
a-year, (at Christmas,) even those that are by compari- 
son called ‘comfortable people,’ not only never eat it, 
but never think of eating it.” Being asked, did they not 
commonly eat eggs, Butler answers, ** We eat none of 
them; they go to our rent, or to put a shoe on our foot, 
ora spade in our hands. There are landholders in my 
village that did not eat an egy these six months. I ask 
the gentlemen here, did they ever see such a sight of 
eggs selling as are selling these times ; they go by here 
in horse-loads. We sell them now ; time was we used 
to eat them.”” Speaking of the parents of very small 
landholders and labourers, Malowney says, “ ‘They can- 
not help but let them beg; badly they can support 
them, and their own children going mother-naked.” 
Hynes says, “‘ The father that begs is better off than 
the son that keeps the house,” as illustrating the im- 
possibility of a labourer giving support to his parent. 
Malowney mentions the case of his ‘ next doer neigh- 
bour, obliged to go to service and let his wife and child- 
ren go to beg.” 

Mr Hynes observed, pointing to some women who 
were picking mussels and other shell-fish on the rocks, 
that half of them were widows, or the children of 
widows. ‘* They have no other ‘ kitchen’ to their bad 
potatoes, than the unwholesome stuff they pick up there 
at low tides, and limpets and perriwinkles often consti- 
tute their entire meal. They, in common with the 
other poor, are often attacked with English cholera 
after the use of such food ; but, though they know per- 
fectly well the cause of their illness, necessity compels 
them again to revert to it.” 

‘** [| know a respectable farmer who supported himself 
and his three daughters last vear, for the space of seven 


and not te pay the rent of the exbin and the con- | “teks, by bleeding his cows, and eating cakes made of 


meal and the blood thus obtained, having no other 


| food during all this time but cabbages ; and all this fer 





ride.” 

Mr Cotter, rector of Templetrine, tells, that 
he has seen women gather the cabbage stumps 
thrown out of his kitchen, and that after the fowls 
and pigs had first picked them bare. ‘‘ I saw, my- 
self, six or seven poor women turn their faces to 
the wall, and eat the stumps the pigs had picked.” 
In one place, the people flocked to obtain part 
of a cargo of rotten potatoes, which were thrown 
out of a ship. A volume might be filled with 
such instances, 

The case of a poor man, who died of hunger in 
London the other day, has naturally excited 
great interest, and appeared day after day in the 
newspapers ag the Starvation Cuse. Surely the 

















British public know little about the Sister King- 
dom, or they would not be so horrified with one 
starvation case. In Ireland they may be found 
by wholesale, and every day inthe year. Among 
the questions issued by the Commissioners, and 
sent to every parish in the kingdom, was, ‘ Are 
any persons known to have died of actual desti- 
tution in your parish, within the last three 
years?” A very general answer, where any 
return was sent, is, in substance, “‘ That none can 
be said to have died of actual want ; but that 
many have perished from want of food, shelter, 
and raiment, or from diseases occasioned by the 
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use of unwholesome food, such as the pressagh, | 
the yellow weed which they gather among the | 


corn, to satisfy the gnawings of hunger, and 


devour, until their skins become tinged with the | 


hue of it.” *—(624.) 

A very common style of return is like this from 
Ropermore, Galway, made by J. Moore, Esq., 
J. P.:—“ Not to my knowledge ; but I have no 
doubt many do die for want of the common 
necessaries of life.” The reply from the parish 
next in order, that of St Nicolas, is—‘‘ Many 


poor creatures have pined away through want of | 


sufficient sustenance, and have died, or pined 
away in fever, in consequence of want and desti- 
tution.”—Rer, Laurence O' Donnell, 

The next parish in order is reported by the 
Rev. B. J. Roche :—“ A great many from exhaus- 
tion, consequent on distress.” We find hundreds 
of such statements. Rev. Peter Ward Augena- 
gower states—“ In the year 1831, six persons 
died of actual want. 
upon myself to say, that, of every five persons who 
have died, three always die of inanition, brought 
on by bad food, bad clothing, and bad or no 
bedding.’—-Rev. Patrick Nolan, Baliadrum 
Parish, Mayo. 


want. 


Since that period, I take | 


““] believe some few died for | 
But for the English charity, thousands | 


would die for want, as the landlords or their | 
agents seized on their provisions, the oat crop.” | 


We find many dying of actual want in the 
scarcity of 1831, and during the time of the 


cholera ; but these may be set down as extra- | 


ordinary cases, In one report, 
expressed that so few die. Others state that 
people are found dead in entries, and in the fields. 
lne Catholie clergyman of Rathvilly, county 
Wicklow, says—** No; distress has not been so 
kind in this neighbourhood as to despatch its vic- 
tims in that summary way. They become pale 
and emaciated ; and die, at an early period, appa- 
rently from old age and infirmity.” The ques- 
tion being “ from actual want,” it was impossible 


wonder is | 


to answer it in the affirmative so often as truth | 


required. One gentleman says, “ I have known 
and attended many in their last illness, who 
died for want of anything like comfort; I 
might say they died from actual destitution ; but 
still, on account of the alms of their neighbours, 


I would not say they died from hunger.” This 


. x . . ° ; 4 
_ It cannot surely be this jaundiced hue which Camp- 
bell meant when he sung— 


si Bright as the how that spans the storm, 
In Erin's yellow vesture clad?” 
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gentleman means—what others say—none, in 
articulo mortis, wanted such food as charitable 
neighbours could give them, From the parish of 
Castletown Delvin, county Westmeath, the re- 
turn is, “From absolute destitution, from twenty. 


five to thirty ; from disease incurred by extreme 


want, from sixty to seventy.” 

Let us hear no more of a London Starvation 
Case, nor of the poverty of the peasants and 
small farmers of Brittany. 

More than fifty years since, Mirabeau, in 
sending eloquent counsels from the state-prison 
of Vincennes, to the government by which he 
was immured, and urging reforms—public im- 
provements which might have averted the blow 
that speedily fell upon that doomed court--- 
instances Brittany, then still more backward, 
uncultivated, and poor than now. How appli- 
cable would his advice have been to Ireland at 
that time! how important is it still! In how 
different a condition would the poorest province 
of France have been at this moment, had those 
counsels been followed! Heurged that the govern- 
ment, at the expense of the State, should “ vive 
life” tothe province, by making roads, to facilitate 


_ the intercourse with the other parts of the king- 


dom. He advised that the immense heaths 
should be turned to profitable use, and their 
borders parcelled out and divided among the 
poorer inhabitants. He urged the clearing of 
waste tracts of land; and he tells that the 
celebrated minister, Colbert, though prejudiced 
in favour of manufactures, yet promulgated an 
ordinance applicable to Alsace, providing “ that 
all persons who will occupy waste lands, may 
cultivate them to their own profit, and use them 
in full property.” Colbert, he asserts, contem- 
plated making this ordinance applicable to all the 
waste land in the kingdom, saying that the king 
had a full quarter of his dominions to conquer 
from enemies named heaths and downs, Not 
quite so much, in proportion, as remains to be 
conquered fromthe bogs, mountains, and partially 
cultivated surface of Ireland. And what a tali»- 
man to unlock the benumbed industry of the 
Irish peasant, were the liberty of using his spade 
upon the next piece of bog or mountain * to his 
own profit,” ‘ using them in full property!” But 
this cannot be. Yet must they lie waste, while 
he starves in idleness in their neighbourhvod ? 
Is there then no middle course? The discovery 
of this must, we apprehend, be left to the opera- 
tion of a compulsory provision for the able-bodied 
labourer ; and that once enforced, it will speedily 
be found to work relief, and soon introduce a 
new era in Ireland ;—one of peace and prosperity. 

We hail with sincere delight the favourable 
indications which, upon this question, have arisen 


_in Parliament, even within the last two or three 


ee 


weeks, We trust that the efforts of as many 
Whig, Tory, Radical, and Whig-Radical mem- 
bers, as are directed to working out this branch of 
Ireland's deliverance, will be cordially seconded 
by the press and the British nation. Joun Buus 
is no longer, in respect to the “ Sister Kingdom,” 
as Ireland has been mockingly named until now, 
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in the predicament of Bob Fudge, who believed 
that the clamour of — 

* freland wants this, and that, and t’other,” 
had brought on his fit of gout, as it regularly 
does Lord Staniey’s fit of spleen. 

In a future number, unless we ate anticipated 
by a Ministerial Bill, which we earnestly wish, 
we shall endeavour to shew the manifold advan- 
tayes, economical, political, and social, of settling 
this important question upon a fair, ample, ge- 
nerous basis; for we have no dvubt whatever, 
that, in this case, as in every other, the interests 
of humanity and justice are identical with those 
of sound policy. At present, we restrict ourselves 
to what is implied in the title of this article ; for 
we believe that the British public, which takes 
so warm and holy an interest in suffering hu- 
manity in every other land, only requires to be 
made acquainted with tie actual condition of the 
misery-bound serfs of Ireland, to pledge every 
candidate at the first election, to a poor-law for 
that country, if so just and necessary a measure 
be not previously carried, 

Among the most prominent of the evils under 
which the mass of the Irish people are suffering, 
are— 

I. The want sia ment for the able-bodied 
labourer : 

Ji. Summary ejections from their holdings, in 
consequence of the consolidation of farms, but 
especially of the system of rack-rents ; while no 
employment isto be found by the ejected fami- 
lies, and no resource of any kind is open to them: 

11f. Extensive vagrancy and mendicancy as 
the natural result of the above, attended by all 
the mischiefs which arise from idleness 
vagrant habits: 

1V. Perpetual Agrarian agitation, originating 
in rack-rents, competition for land, and ejec- 
tions; Terry Alts, Whitefeet, and other unlaw- 
ful combinations, into which the ejected, an 
out of employment are driven, 
temporary resource, 
of emigrating: 

V. The state of the sick poor, from the want 
of charitable institutions for their relief: 

Vi. The utter destitution of 
with families, and of 
age or bodily infirmity : 

VII. Improvident marriages, 
of extreme poverty: 

We shall briefly glance at these evils as repre- 
presented in this Report ; but, first, notice the 
prevalent opinions of the Irich people themselves 
about the propriety of » poor-rate, and what 
they consider the causes of their distress, 


and 


i those 
who have no 
and no 


save beggary, means 


poor widows 
the impotent from old 


in consequence 


OPINIONS ABOUT A POOR-RATE., 

Mr O'Connell unfrequently been 
accused by the Tories of opposing a poor-law for 
Ireland, expressly, it is alleged, to keep alive for 
his own purposes the elements of ayitation, But 
Mr O'Connell is now convinced--- rather tardily, 
perhaps---that such a law is imperatively neces. 
sarv. And many Liberal Irish members have 
always been favonrable to this measure. Among 
them we have sincere pleasure in mentioning the 


has not 


trom sirty to seventy.” 
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time-honoured name of Grattan. But if O'Con. 
nell’s opposition be deemed a crime, surely the 
acquiescence, the earnest advocacy, of nearly all 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland, ought to be consi- 
dered a virtue. The Tory Marquis of West. 
meath, who thought fit to attend the examina. 
tions in the parish of Castletown, Delvin, there 
to defend his vested interests against the poor, 
does, indeed, consider that “ a poor-law can in 
no shape be levied in Ireland, without an atrocious 
violution of the rights of property.” His Lord. 
ship appears to think Irish landlords very hardly 
used by the Jaw. His Lordship also thought fit 
to insist that absentees were very kind to their 
tenantry. In this parish of Castletown, Delvin, 
there are many poor widows, with young chil.l- 
ren, living part of the year on weeds. It is 
from this parish that, in answer to the query 
put by the commissioners, “ Have any died of 
actual want within the last three years?” the 
reply is, “© From absolute destitution, from wenty 
to thirty ; from disease incurred by extreme want, 
The owners of the 
estates on which their husbands were tenants, 
rarely give widows any help; and if they 
allow them a cabin or a garden--- 

“Still,” said Mr Hope, [who, with other persons, 
withstood the Marquis with remarkable spirit, } ‘ they 
wust beg, the grant seldom continuing throughout the 
life of the widow.”’ Lord Westineath stated that tlie land- 
owners frequently acted in the manner described ; but 
added, ‘the state of the law is such a burlesque on 
commonsense, that if from charity the landowner 
allows this to go on too long, it fre quently becomes a 
motive with the pauper to set up a elaim of ownership 
against the proprietur. It has more then onee been 
practised on inyself.”” Very few, if any, of the geuuy 
subscribe assistance in any way. ‘* Many,” 
aceording to Lord Westmeath, ® do, ‘and others do not.” 

Phe labourers of the parish frequeutiy give a day's 
labour, or the Sunday morning, to those widows who 
hold land. They often assist them, aud sometimes take 
charge of their children. 

They a ually driven to beggary, and almost always 
leave the parish from a feeling of shame, which Mr Hope 
thought was very much subsiding. 

“ ‘The burlesque state of the law,” which de- 
prives generous landlords of the pewer of being 
charitable, must be amended. and that right 
speedily. We quite agree with the Marquis of 
Westmeath in that. There are, however, few 
Westmeaths to be found. The O'Connor Dou 
would oppose all compulsory provision, if work 
could be found for the able-bodied. This is, at 
all events,a step. But how is work to be found 
for the able-bodied without a poor-law ? 


Lord Lorton proposes that an acreable tax should be 
placed on the landlords, - raise sufficient funds for all 
public works (such as roads, &c. } now executed ape 
the medium of gran: | jur riy s, aia for many other such 
as canals, improvement of inland navigation, be i4 the 
performance of the work to be direeted and inspected 
by civil engineers. Were this done, all that the peoplt 
Want, empiovyinent, would be given; the absentee pro 
prietors would thereby be made to contribute theif 
share, and we should be secure against the evils of poo™ 
laws. 

Mai of Castledermot.—The genera! opinion cf ihe 
paris sh i be in favour of a provision by law pate tho c wLY 
through age have become incapable of e arning the.rown 
subsistence. “ A eess for such purpose,”” obrerves Mur- 


phy, 


or give 


re us 


“would not be new to us; we subseribed last 
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summer for those who were suffering by the cholera.” 
In the absence of sueh a provision, it is not uncommon 
for persotis to marry, with the express hope of having 
children to support them in old age. Such persons have 
Keen kriowh to sav, * What should we do if we had no 
children, when we @rew old ?” 

The Protestant Archbishop of Tuam does not 
seem favourable to a poor-law; but he recom- 
mends “ constant work and wages,” and “ good 
landlords ; and {it is only a poor-law that can 
create these. The Catholic Archbishop of Tuam 
is decidedly favourable to a poor-law. Mr 
Brookes, the High Sheriff of Donegal, would 
entirely exempt the small farmers from paying 
rate; laying it entirely “ upon proprietors and 
those holding perpetuities or fixed interest in 
Jands---making absentees pay double,” ---(273.) 
This last is an admirable suggestfon. 

At an examination in county Londonderry--- 

“4 tax on the landlord,” said several, “ would be just 
the sameas a tax on us; for you may be sure he 
would raise the rents of our land on us for it."—** The 
best way would he to tay all property, if you tax at all, 
and make the absentees pay more than the residents ; 
but if we had. employment, we could and would take 
eare of our Own poor.” ms 

We cannot multiply such instances, nor yet 
omit to state, that, in a very great majority of 
parishes, the farmers were favourable to a rate. 
So were the small dealers, universally. Some of 
them even calculated that a very heavy rate 
would be to them a great saving. Some small 
farmers offered to pay 10d. an acre. “I have 
heard,” says Mr Cotter, the rector of Temple- 
trine, “the farmers, as well as the labourers, 
contrasting this country with England; and say- 
ing what a noble thing it was, that no one there 
wasin want of a meal!” In several parishes, the 
priests have endeavoured to establish a kind of 


local poor-law, and to suppress vagraney, by | 
: : conc of tha | their replies: ‘ I do not think it would be as heavy on 
drawing upon the voluntary contributions of the | 


The Catholic Bishop of Derry says--- 
* Poor-laws are greatly wanted. Many die of starva- 
ion, notimme liately, but gradually. - In towns, the bur- 
len of the poorfalls generally on the merchants, whom a 
eral taxation would relieve. 
tax on the occupying tenant, but not take it complete): 
of him. The gentry would not agree to that. The first 
object of poor-laws ought to be, to provide employment, 
and then to assist the aged and infirm. If their rela- 


farmers. 


m>-* - 
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| that in this Christian country the poor old people should 
be obliged, winter and summer, to go about without 
shoes and stockings looking for their vietuala? It is 
these poor creatures I pity, many of whom have worked 
hard and long for us all, farmers as well as gentlemen ; 
and why should they not be more comfortable than the 
pigs and cattle, who are, at least, kept warm in winter ? 
The slaves, when they are old, must be supported by 
their masters; 80 IT have heard tell; and yet in Ireland, 
when we get old and friendless, we must lie down in the 
ditches and die. I know well that what we give, from 
one end of the year to the other, we scarcely feel ; but if we 
thought that the poor of Ireland could be supported better 
than they now are, we would willingly contribute to it; 


and I know, for certain, that there are verv few in this 


| pay those which are now demanded of us. 


part of the country who would object to bettering the 
condition of their poor.” Brasil said also, “* My skin 
creeps when I hear of new taxes, for we cannot afford to 
I know how 


| it will be ; it always has been the same; the landlords 
| may pretend to pay, but it will always, some way or 





I would lighten the | 


other, be taken out of the pockets of the tenants.” 

In the parish of Kilgeever, the people often 
apply to the parish priest, to learn if any relief 
is to be given them. 

“Is the Government doing anything for us, or will 
we be better off next year than we are this?” They 
always apply to him, as he gets the only newspaper that 
comes into the parish. ‘ When I can tell them the 
Government is thinking of them,” he says, “ I send 
them away happy and contented : this inquiry has given 
them great hopes. God grant that they may not be 
disappointed !°” 

These poor people remember what they have 
already suffered from their landlords, and from 
church cess; and they are sometimes suspicious 
that poor-rate is another burthen to be thrown 
wholly upon them in the long run. The general 


opinion of Ireland is, we believe, spoken in what 


follows :—- 

All the farmers and shopkeepers were consulted as to 
whether they would prefer an annual sum to the pre. 
sent mode of giving; and the following are a few of 


us as it now is, if we could tax the absentee landlords 
double aus well, *..f Hlare J 
** T am afraid, if the tax was levied on us, we would 
have the same thing as the tithes: the tenants would 
he saddled with the whole,”"—( MM" Narney. ) 
* T would certainly pre fer to have some of the burthey 
ff our shoulders. We have not a resident landlord in 


‘ 
this or in the next parish.””"—/ Kennedy. ) 


tions had employment, they would never allow them to | 


hee; all abhor it, and are driven to it by want and 
misery.” 

At the town of Newmarket-on.Fergus, the 
following, among other conversations, passed ;— 

(rearan said, “1 was talking yesterday to many of 
my friends on the poor-laws, as I heard that two gentle- 
men had eome to Newmarket ; and the talk amongst us 
was, what shoul! be done about them. We had a long 
discussion on it; and though we were all angry at hav. 
ing more taxes put down our throats, vet we all agreed 
that any little payment would be better than allowing 
the beggare te go about as they do. The old people 
should be well taken care of, and the others should be 
made to work ; and I am quite sure it would be cheaper 
tous all ta pav a little something than to give as we 
how do. IT know the farmers would grumble a hittle the 
fret year, but they would searcely know what they paid 


t? fo second.”’® 


* The Rev. Mr Coffey obeerved, that Gearan was a 
most sensible man. that he wns quite a leading man 
«6 of emafl farmers, and one of the most 
industrious of Str Edniund O' Brien’s tenants, 
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“ [ should certainly like it would be put on those 
who are better able to bear it than myself. I[ would 
cheerfully give aeeording to my means, if the ceas were 
not too high; and though I think many of the farmers 
might object to it the first vear, Lam sure in the seeond 
they would find ont it would be for their advantage, and 
much the cheapest way of supporting the poor in the 
end.”’— Shillogh. ) 

The latter part of this remark excited some diseussion 
sinongst at least filteen farmers present; and they all 
united in saying, that, if it could be managed without 
great expense, ** Shillogh had spoken well for them.” 

It is universally allowed that it would be im. 
possible to stop vagraney until a provision is 
made for the poor, The Irish peasantry are full 
of tenderness and natural piety. The thought 
of oppression or harshness to the destitute, ap. 


pears abhorrent to their nature. The proofs of 


. | this are beyond calculation. 
Keogh also observed, “ Is it nota shame | 


The people would be anxious to have strange beg- 


| gars kept out of the pore, but not by violent means ; 


anda law to punish 


or vagrancy, without a provision 


| for beggars, would be considered inhuman: as one man 


said, “flesh and blood could mot bear it.” Another 
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man said, “ You cannot get in the parish six men to 


give information, so as to have them put in the stocks ;” | 
but this dislike to give information would be removed if | 


a provision were made for beggars. 

The opinion of Gearan, the farmer, which 
we have quoted elsewhere, ought to settle the 
question as to the willingness of this class to pay, 
upon a fair principle, a moderate rate. A neigh- 
bour of Mr Stewart of Ards, (as we presume, ) 
and a Catholic minister, the Rev. Edward 
M’Ginn, suggests--- 

A law restraining landlords from ejecting tenants at 
will, without paying them for their improvements, in 
order that a spirit of improvement may be produced, 
our waste lands be cultivated, and that we should no 
longer have our population called superfluous. 
known numerous instances of the bad consequences of 
tenancies at will. The people always fear to improve, 
lest the rents may be increased ; and they never use 
the same exertion that they would do if their children 
were likely to enjoy the benefit of their industry.” 

Mr Stewart of Ards, who, upon principle, “gives 
no leases, and allows no turf, save for one house,” 
might no doubt object. Kitty Hegarthy, a poor 
widow beggarwoman in Mr Stewart's neighbour- 
hood, says, ‘1 always find the poor man’s door 
open, and his hand is never empty when there is 
aught in the creel.” ‘Jt is very hard,’’ says 
John Hegarthy, a farmer in Ennishowen, “ that 
them that’s drawing the rents away from the 
country, to spend among the French, should not 
help to support the poor that is working for 
them.” John is not the most shallow of politi- 
cal economists. Mr Fitzgerald, a farmer in 
county Cork, says-.-“‘ If we had not to make 
up so much rent, I and my sons would not be 
working from the dawn of day, as we do, but 
would hire others.” Here, then, is one cause of 
searcity of employment. The women and girls, 
and the mistress of the cabin or farm-house, who 
are always the persons that serve the beggars, 
delight to listen to their prayers, and to obtain 
their blessing ; but, were a poor-rate established, 
as Donoghue observed, “We would tell them we 
paid for their support, and they must go look 
for it to the others, who were managing the 
business.” 

The Rev. Mr Clerke, Clonleigh, said, ‘“‘ The only tax 


I have | 


! 
} 
| 
i 








that I should wish to see for the relief of the poor, | 


would be an absentee tax."’ Captain Humphrey, J. P., 


said, “I perfectly concur in the opinion; not one of | 
the many absentee proprietors in Donegal is a governor | 


of the county infirmary, except Mr Murray, of Brough- 


ton, the qualification being twenty guineas for life, or | 


an annual sum of three guineas.” 


There is, certainly, considerable difference of | 


opinion on several points between proprietors and 
small farmers. 

In Kilcummin, 
O'Flaherty states— 

“There are not many of my tenants who would 
accept such a provision ; but I am satisfied that every 
year the number would become greater. I remember 
one respectable man, who, in 1824, sold all his cattle, one 
after the other, rather than take relief from the public 
funds ; but he would take it now. 
to such means for support, they will ever afterwards be 
willing to do so.” 

What would this gentleman be at? Does he 


county Galway, Captain 


consider vagrancy and begging more respectable | years ago there were not half so many changes as there 


have been ever since, and I do not know which is worse 


than a legal public aid ? 


PICTURES OF IRELAND, FROM THE LIFE. 


Gerraghty, a small shopkeeper, says—‘“‘ How could 
the farmers afford to pay the tax that would be required 
for the maintenance of such an establishment, when, 
for miserable, weedy, stony ground, they are paying 
3/. per acre, and it is not worth that to any man? But 
the birds must live on the mountains as well as on other 
lands !” 

What is given by a farmer in alms, in 


relief of misery, (and as certainly to the indi- 
rect encouragement of mendicancy, vagrancy, 
and immorality,) is often estimated to be as much 
as would maintain an additional labourer ; and it 
must always be considerable. The Archbishop 
of Tuam, who is, as we have said, apparently 
unfavourable to a poor-law, nevertheless states 
that small farmers, ‘‘ ten-acre men, may give 
about 2d. worth of potatoes, milk, and meal, in a 
day; and a small shopkeeper, 24d. worth.” 


| Why, here is a rate, and a high one, existing 


already, though certainlv not falling upon those 
who ought to contribute. 

This, upon a Scottish farm 
would amount to £45 a-year. How would our 
intelligent agriculturists admire being mulcted 
to this extent, while the absentee lord paid not 
one sixpence ? 

We are now inclined to think, that begging 
being, in Ireland, so much better a trade than 
digging, the amount contributed in casual alms, 
must be even greater than is commonly believed. 
The Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, Dr M Hale, 
replies to one question with just emphasis :--- 

“ Whether the relief of beggars falls particularly on 
any class?” ‘* That is well deserving the consideration 
of the legislators for Ireland. Not only does the sup- 
port of the poor fall upon the poor, but a more unfeel- 
ing class than the higher order of gentry, who are 
generally absentees, never existed in any country.” 

Lieutenant Brady, chief constable of police, 
Listowell, county Kerry, stated, that ‘ ‘The 
gentry were, in general, very hostile to amelio- 
rating the condition of the poor at their own ex- 
pense. They generally say that ‘ the poor are 
damn'd well off !’” 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMICAL NOTIONS OF THE IRISH, 


Many of the small farmers and labourers are, 
in their own way, shrewd politicians and poli- 
tical economists. They know where the shoe 
pinches them,—if this be not rather an Jrishism, 
as applied to persons who have no shoes. At 
Kilnee, county Clare, one poor fellow, named 
M’Donnell when asked— 

If the young labourers subscribed for the old, 
replied, ‘* I am sure every labourer in this parish would 
do so, if he had 8d. a-day regular, if it was proposed to 
him by the priest ; for how else are we to know what it 
is for that we are to subscribe ? He is our only friend, 


and to him we must look for every kind of advice.” 


When the Assistant Commissioners asked him whether 
a gentleman who shewed an interest in his tenantry, 
and lived amongst them, would not be able to carry 
such a plan into effect---“ To be sure he would; and 
why not ? We would be willing to do anything for those 
to whom we belong, who could come and live amony us 


_ and treat us like free-born men.” 


If once they resort | 


| 


| 


Others account very sensibly for the prevailing 
distress. 
“In my opinion, the rise and fall of the prices of 


| corn is what has done us so much mischief of late; ten 


ef 150 acres . 
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for the poor farmer, the fall or the rise; when the mar- 
ket tumbles, where is the rent ?‘and when the price gets 
up in a hurry, where is the food ? I would rather take 
my chance and have it steady, either at the top or the 
bottom of the line, than never to be sure I had a house 
over my head, or that the food in my hand would not 
make away with itself before it got into my mouth.” 

“It is my opinion,” said another, “ nothing will do 
us any good till an act of Parliament values the land, 
and the landlords are kept from p!ucking one man and 
throwing him away, then taking up another and serving 
him in the same manner.” 

‘Itis not charity we want, but employment,” 
said one man. ‘“ All we want is employment,” 
said a peasant of Roscommun. ‘‘ Give us a shil- 
ling a-day, (of wages,) and we do not want any 
parish house.” “ The whole country would volun- 
teer for any wages that would give them two good 
meals of potatoes and milk, a house and clothing ; 
and they would not object to give up their land.” 
—‘ Let it be published to-morrow,” said John 
D'Arcy, Esq. of Clifton Castle, atan examination at 
which Mr Martin, M.P. was present, “‘ that there 
will be work given on these hills, and you will 
see 200 men, women, and children, turning out 
to go seven miles from their homes, to obtain the 
lowest wages that could be offered them.” 

This distressed people form very shrewd 
opinions abuut their own condition. In a parish 
in Donegal, a clergyman remarked that, ‘‘ 1f men- 
dicancy has not increased, there is no denying 
that poverty has increased ;” and Greer, a man 
present, said ‘‘ The small farmers have no motive to 
industry ; they are afraid to improve either the 
land or houses ; the moment they do so, the rent 
will be raised.” At the examination in London.. 
derry--- 

All would prefer a tax on the head landlord, which 
would provide employment for the able-bodied out of 
work, as well as for the sick and old; fut knowing that 
the landlord was a Member of Parliament, they did not 
think he would tar himself ; and therefore thought that, 
though his land at present was set at exorbilantly high 
rents, he would either lay the burthenimmediately on the 
occupying tenants, who are unable to bear i, or add to his 
ren’s as the leasesdropped. Any system of employment 
would be most desirable, and the poor would, if they had 
work, willingly support their own sick and aged. 

‘“« They all attribute their misfortunes to high 
rents and low prices for produce ; and the con- 
sequent want of employment.” Rev. J. Garrat 
says---‘* The misfortune of every one of them is 
owing to the high rents and heavy charges on the 
land.” 

I pay the same rent (and many around you do) which 
I paid when I got 40s. a-sack for corn. And C. Milino 
said, ‘* The small farmers holding four or five acres are 
by far the most numerous class, and are reduced by high 
rents and taxes. J know of farms in which five or six 
se's of tenants were broke and turned off in five or siz 
years ; I could name them. I am perfectly certain that 

very many persons fake /and with a clear conviction that 
they cannot keep tt more than two or three years; this 
they must do, as they have no other mode of life, and 
are sure of a miserable existence for a few years.” 
Searcely any adopt a life of begging through idleness. 

Dr Kirwin says, that when requested to mend 
the by-ruads leading to their own cabins, these 
shrewd peasants will refuse, saying, ** The agent 
can then drive his gig up to the door and raise 
the rent.” This account, given by an intelligent 
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nurseryman, in county Galway, goes profoundly 
into the question : --- 

“The rents are as high now as they were during the 
French Revolution, when everything was at its high- 
est; in general, land is higher now than it was then, if 
a late take. I know of no land that has been set for the 
last ten years, whether it was previously held under a 
lease or from year to year, that does not pay a higher 
rent than was paid by the former tenant; the increase 
of rent is not to be accounted for by any improvement 
in the quality of the land. This leaves the farmer un- 
able to employ labourers in the cultivation of his land, 
and the tradesman in the improvement of his place, as 
he formerly did. I attribute the improvement in the 
appearance of the houses to the increased industry and 
cleanly habits of the people. This improvement in their 
habits cannot be attributed to any improvement in their 
circumstances, for they were much more comfortable 
twenty years ago than now. TI attribute it to the people 
being more enlightened. Twenty or thirty years ago the 
people were able to give their children an education, 
who, when they grew up, were more tasty and clean!v ; 
but I fear that, as education has caused this, that here, 
where it has been so shamefuly neglected, (for they can- 
not afford to pay for their education, and there is no 
free school,) the people will fall back into the same habits 
of slovenliness and dirt. I do not think cleanliness costs 
much, or leads any way into expense.” —( Fan.) 

“It is less expensive to be cleanly than otherwise ; I 
would think it is rather profitable.""—( Kt/ka/day. ) 

“There is so very little expense in whitewashing the 
house, sweeping the floor, and making the manure heap 
in the rear instead of the front of the house, that po- 
verty cannot be produced by cleanliness.”—( Fan.) * If 
the landlords stopped at home from St James’ Square, 
and gave employment to their tenantry, we would have 
very few, if any, vagrants.""—( Monaghan. ) 

EJECTED TENANTS, 

We cannot probe to the foundation of all the 
evils of Ireland ; but there is enough on the sur- 
face to account for many of them. Want of em- 
ployment, and the very low rate of wayes, is the 
main cause of the wretchedness of the Irish. But 
why dothey want employment? Becsuse sv very 
large a part of the whole island is in the possession 
of the English nobility, or in the hands of absentee 
proprietors, who choose rather to spend their 


| rack-rent revenues abroad, in the gratification 


of their vanity and appetites—upon equipages, 
singers, and fiddlers—in Paris, in Florence, or 
in Naples—than to devote any portion of them 
to the cultivation of their estates, and the conse- 
quent improvement of their own incomes and 
the condition of their tenantry. In the course 
of a half century, or less, it would be seen that 
a law compelling these improvident, thoughtless, 
heartless landlords to support the able-bodied |a- 
bourers, if they will not find them work, would he 
to themselves the greatest possible blessing. We 
sh ould be very easily reeonciled even to the ex- 
treme hardship which condemned sueh. proprie- 
tors as the Dukeof Devonshire, the Derby family, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and one and all of 
the English landholders, to expend a very large 
proportion of their Irish revenues in assuaging 
the misery of the Irish people, and in improving 
their Irish estates, which would be the imme- 
diate virtual effect of a poor-law. “ It in ex 

tremely hard,” says Mr Brooke, the High- 
Sheriff of Donegal, “ that those persons whose 
absence from their estates may be considered the 
immediate cause of pauperism, should be wholly 
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excluded from the annoyance and burden of the 
poor.” Mr Stewart of Ards, a landowner, is 
opposed to a poor-law, because the Irish labourers 
are naturally so improvident! Irish labourers 
are not naturally imprevident, but the reverse ; 
neither are they natarally indolent; and we would 
contend for a poor-law, because, among other 
reasons, the Irish gentry, the landowners, are 
improvident. We have read some of the remarks 
of this gentleman, and of the Marquis of West- 
meath, with supreme disgust. They are, we must 
say, exceptions ; for nearly all the gentlemen at- 
tending the examinations—all the clergymen, and 
all the medical men—display equal intelligence 
and humanity. Mr Stewart is opposed to poor 
laws, as their establishment would increase the 
nutional tendency to improvidence, His theory 
is, that the whole existing misery is caused “ by 
the minute eubdivision of land.” Not a word 
of rack-rents. And to remedy this evil, he 
says —“T give no leases on my estate in Donegal. 
J limit the quantity of fuel. I prevent the 
building of houses,’ &e. &e. &e, He does not 
sav that he turns wretches out to perish in the 
next ditch as often as it may sult his interest 
or caprice. We do not know that he is one of 
the ejecting landlords ; but of them there is no 
lack ; and we shall now see, though ina very few 
instances, how they employ the power with which 
the British legislature lately furnished them, 
of, inthe most summary way, “ doing what they 
will with their own.” We need not again re- 
pent that, at every examination into the condition 
of the Trish poor, made within the last ten years, 
many credible witnesses have asserted that, by 
summary ejection, without any provision for the 
poor, of work or of aid, thousands have perished ; 
while the same cause has doubled, and, in many 
places, quadrupled, the number of mendicants and 
vagrants, and given rise to the lawless associa- 
tions of Whitefeet, Terry Alts, &c. &c. 

We shall select the least cruel cases. 

* A man may hold land from a gentleman, and work 
on the estate all his life, till old age comes upon him, 
without any hope of any indulgence at the end of his 
dave. When-past his labour, he mus tlook to his children 
for his support ; he will certainly obtain no help from 
the landlord. The proprictors in this distriet are con- 
s lvred humane and liberal; there are none of them 
abaentees, (strictly speaking.) None of us recollect a 
single instance of an old tenant heing supported by his 
landlord, or being permitted to hald the ground when 
he ceased to be able to pay the rent ; nor do we remem- 
ber any case where, after having held under any of the 
geutry for many years, and being forced, through age, 


to make over the farm to the son, if the rent had fallen 
into arrear, the land has not been transferred to other 
hands. No matter how long a man, or his father before 
him, has held under a gentleman, as soon as he fails of 
being able to meet his rent, he mry walk away.” ® 
Some of “ these ejected tenants come in and 
burrow in hovels in the town; and God ouly 
knows how they live,” says one,—(195.) 
“ Our misfortunes were caused by having a 
rent pu®upon our land which we could not bea: ; 


© The foregoing is the unanimons expression of a 
leree number of wituesecs, and corroborated by many 


other persons present at the examinations, of various | 


classes and situations in life. 








| to quit. 


it being raised from £50 to £124. All was sold, 
and we were ryined.”—(271.) The Protestant 
Rector, the Rev. Mr Bourne, says— 

“ About the year 1826, upwards of fifty families were 
turned out of their small holdings and driven to live by 
the roadside in miserabie huta. The husbands of ten 
or twelve women abandoned them ; they were all young 
men, and supposed to have embarked for America.” 

There are many instances of their being driven to 
begging; but it is agreed on all hands, they would be 
next to starving before they Would do so. Mr Town, 
send (chief constable of police in Kildare) remarks, * | 
remember the time when a labouring man would as soon 
he accused of a capital crime as of begging; but now, 
from want of employment, they think nothing of it.” 

“Itisa general custom to give the labourers their 
day's wages at breakfast-hour, because it is well known, 
if they dg not, they will be weak and not able to work 
the day out, as they have no means of getting their 
breakfasts.” 

The Rev. Mr Brennan states—‘ It would make vour 
blood run eold to hear the tales of wo and misery that 
are told me in my confessional ; that the hardships the 
poor bear are beyond endyrance.” Here the reverend 
gentleman got excited at the recollection of some of 
these scenes, and remarked, “ They attribute all the 
midnight murders and assassinations in this country to 
political canses ; but, Sir, I tell you, and am ready to 
swear, if necessary, that poverty and destitution are at 
the root, QOne instance, Sir aT tell you, that of a 
decent farmer's wife—her children kindly reared and 
respectably brought up—driven out of thelr holding, 
without a roof to put their heads under. Some one built 
them a wretched hut by the raad-side, which eovered 
them for forty-five nights, Her son, a young man, 
came to me when he heard it, and, in a state bordering 
on distraction, said to me, ‘ What am I told, Sir ? am 
I to live and see those things ??”” Mr Brennan further 
states that, “ In the month of July, many labourers, 
who were ont of employment, were thrown into such a 
state of destitution, that they became quite reckless, and 
asked my advice how they were to act, saying they eould 
not hear up under such misery, and were determined 
net to submit to it any longer.” 

Parish of Rillicreest, County Galway.—Robert 
D'Arcy, Esq., a man of landed property, says his 
servant counted 120 beggars “ that called at his 
door in one day.’ Vagrants have increased 
rapidly. ‘ They are ejected tenants from the 
ahsentees’ estates.” 

“They pay high rents for holdings, which, if they had 
them for nething, would not support them.”"— (D° Arey.) 

“When vou ask them why they beg, they will answer, 
‘ We were turned out into bogs and swamps, and when 
we had reclaimed our little spols, we were sent in Surther, 
till we were Leggared at last, else we would Le now come 


fort },’ Seeger ( Barre’t.) 


Parish af Cong, county Mayo.—The most numerous 
class of tenantry in this parish are persons, who, as 
long as they are left in their holdings, can afferd to use 
as food, mostly potatoes and salt, o¢casionally a herring 
or an egg, very seldom milk; when such a person is 
ejected, he has no means of re-establishing himself; his 
labour cannot support him, and he and his family are 
necessarily reduced to live on the charity of their neigh- 
Lours, exerted either publicly or privately. 

Mr W, contends that such persons form a large por- 
tion of the class of both public and private beggars. 
Butler agrees with him, and says, “ This is November 
day. and our whole villege has been served with a notice 
[ am just going to see who will be left in their 
houses; and of the twenty-four families, I fear not many 
will light a fire on their hearth again.”* 


* We subsequently heard that the threat against But- 
ler'’s village waa not executed: but we have retained 
| the expression be ased, when be dreaded it---as exhibit- 
mg nore forgibly, by the depth of feeling it betrays, the 
poor man’s own sense of the utter destitution conse. 
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- The t who live in huts are called “ Squatters.” 
They ate strangers, generally supposed to be tenants dis- 


THE TERRY ALTS, &c. 


yssessed of their holdings, in other parts of the country, | 


who are induced to flock towards the sea east for the 
sake of the cheap food they can easily procure} they 
obtain, in most instances, a half or a quarter of an acre 
of land, on which they build a miserable hovel. 
ay an enormous rent for this ground, sixpence® a perch, 
or fourth-sheaf. “ None of these people, within my 
knowledge, are able to live any vear without the assist- 
ance of the neighbours, who are most improvidentl) 
eharitable. I administered relief to 300 families, who 
are of the above description, in the course of the pre- 
sejit year. 

Donvhoe, a bailiff to a landed gentleman, in 
speaking of the increase of beggars, says, they 
have ‘greatly increased.” ‘ What has become of 
all that have been eciected in the last two years?” 
“ They are nearly all begging.” 
till they perish of famine and cold at last. Many 
of those high-spirited Irish absentee landlords, 
who will not give sixpence to the poor on their 
estates, obtain part of their rents from the wages 
made by their rack-rented tenants during harvest 
in England, and alsofromthe alms collected tliere. 

County Sligo.—The mountainous districts are those 


They | 


And they beg on 
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From the day he was turned out, he was like a man 
struck dum/ and stu pified."’ Farrell further says, “ That 
some of those driven out had to lie in the wet ditches, 
before they had a hut to put their heads into ; and some 
of them were even driven out of the ditches as you'd 
hunt a rat ont of a furze bush.” Very few adopt beg- 
ging from its facilities of life. Mr Farrell says, “ I am 
eanvineed that there is not a set of people in the world 
who despise be cging more than the people here; but 
they are fairly Tr en to it by the mere dint of hard- 
ship.” ; : _ , ' : : ; 

MNamara, the labourer, said, that upwards of 200 
fires were quenched in Mahanish about nine years ago, 
and he counted from ten to fifteen families who then took 
refuge in Newmarket, and many of whom have since 
been reduced to begyafy. Four or five families were 
driven from Ballvgreen, and some of these are also now 
begging. ** These Pp “ple,” said he, ** kept good kitchens 
of bacon, they rode goed horses, and had mee mileh 
cows, and were honest hard-working persons.” 

How can those who consign their fellow crea. 


'tures to a fate like this, place their hands on 


that produce the greatest number of beggars, because | 


mostly get settlements among the mountains, from 
whence they are driven every summer to beg, as the 
ground will rot produce enough for their support daring 
the eutire year. 

The great majority of the beggars are persons who 
have earned their own subsistence, and were driven out 
to beg by absolute necessity, which is caused chiefly by 
want of employment. 

County Car/ow.—Rey. Mr Phelan states, that they 
have increased 50 per cent. within the last ten years, 
in consequence of the consolidation of farms, as well as 
the low prices of produce. —(.44/ concur.) 

The Rev. Mr Andrew Phelan goes on to state, that 
* Within the last five or six years 190 families have been 
ejected from the estates of ibe landed proprietors in tle 
barony of East Idrone, amounting in the whole to 626, 
of whom 152 are widows and orphans.”’ He further 
states, “I recollect, in one instance, of ten or eleven 
families who were driven off one town-land; three or 
four persons perished li Inost melancholy destitution. 
A few of the dispossessed families erected temporary 
huts in the dike of thé road opposite the land from which 
they were removed, by placing afew sticks covered with 
stubbles of straw and potatoe stalks as a shield against 
ihe trials of the weather; but the rain flowed in, and 
seme Who had not strength to bear up against the trials 
they had to encounter sank beneath them. Among 
these were Stephen Cummins, his wife, and Mary Pren- 
dergast. The two former were old and feeble ; the latter 
was confined in the hut, She got cold during her con- 
finement, of which she died. After lingering some time 
the infant also died.” 

There is uo ead to such statements. 

Kavanagh remarks, “JI counted forty-seven persons 
that were turned out of their cabins. They made w 
the bogs, and miade little huts of the bog sods. 1 don’t 
think there are ten out of the forty-seven alive.” 

They have been 41] in ¢omfortable cireuinstauges, and 
re luced by misfortune. Mr Farrell states, “ ‘Lliey told 
tic they were willing to pay for their smail farms of 
land; but they were turned out to make room for large 
farms. YT knew a little farmer, he was most comfort- 
hie, he was turned out on the road. 
than £10 in gold. The poor creature died & beggar. 
qaent on the loss of his land in a country where labour 
f'fonts him no refuge, than any detailed and measured 
statement we could make of its result.---Note of the 


( nim s ni s 


* About £4 an acre. 


their hearts, and say, ‘‘ We have done ne mur- 
der.” But if Bjection makes beggars, it also makes 
desperate, criminal men. 
THE TERRY ALTs, &e, 
As to outrages arising from destitution, it was consi- 
dered that those which characterise the “‘ Terry Alt 


! ? . * ° ‘ ’ . . 
when estates are “ cleared” of the small tenantry, they | SYStem wer almost entirely the result of a dread on 


| the part of the labouring population of impending starv- 
| ation; for their ehject seemed un most cases to have 
| been attained, when they had so far rendered themselves 





masters of pasture-ground, as to be enabled to turn it 
up for the purpose of planting potatoes; and much 
jealousy still prevails towards those who keep their land 
extensively in grass. P : : t : : 
Lynch, the carpenter, states, * | believe that half the 
people are driven to becon ing Whitefeet, and other 
egal bodies, from destitution. One man was dis- 
possessed of a farm, eighty vears in the family, and 
shewed me the reeeipt for his last half-vear’s rent; he 
was thrown out of lis plot of ground, without any con- 
sideration ; be was an industrious man, and had letters 
as to character from the most respectable men; one 


| from the late Dr Doyle. He was in such agony of mind, 


fn 


He had not leas | 





he asked me should he join the 
the labourer, knows instauces too, 

Margaret Carmody, a middle-aged woman, whom the 
Assistant Commissioners met begging, accotupanied by 
three children on foot, whilst she carried two fnfants on 
her hack, stated, “ that she never asked anybody for as 
much as a potato until about three years ago; up to 
that time her husband held a farm in Kilmurry, o| 
M’ Mahon; but he gave it up, and took another of about 
ten acres, which at first had heen vacated ; but the first 
night they entered ou it the Terry Alts cume, and aft r 
beating him in a dreadful manner and breaking one of 
his arms, they swore him to surrender the farm. He was 
then unable to get back his first farm, and sifite then 
they have had nothing to live on but charity.” They 
afterwards met her husband, who was begying on the 
same road with two more children, and he confirmed her 
story, by giving the same account. 

At the examination in Rathangan, a parish in 
Kildare, Dr Fitzsimons states--- I attended a 
patient some few nights since on the hill of 
Grange, and found her lying on some straw scat- 
tered in the ditch ; it could not be called a hut, 
fur it had only two sides, the bank of the ditch 
forming one, and some turze and straw tied to- 
gether the other. This was removed to what- 
ever side the wind blew from. On asking why 
they had not something to prevent the patient 
from getting wet, in case it should rain, the 
mother replied, “ We dare not do it; because, 


after we were turned oat of our holding, we had 


W hitefeet."" Kenna, 
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to take to the common, and built there; but in | 
some time the bailiffs, with the police, came and | 
knocked it down, and said we had no right to 
the ground.” It is known that ejectments are 
the originating cause of many of the local factions 
and bands of desperadoes, under a variety of 
names, by which Ireland has been disturbed ‘for 
sixty years. We all know what leagued the 
Whitefeet,—Let us look to the lairs from whence 
these desperate men issue, and cease to wonder 
at their ferocity and disregard of life---whether 
their own or that of others. Mr Townsend, the 
chief constable of police in the same parish of 
which Dr Fitzsimons speaks, says, “ 1 krow an 
instance, the other night, of my police having 
gone out to execute a warrant against a man for 
Whitefootism, and on entering the house, they 
found four women and twelve children lying on 
some straw scattered on-a wet floor, and with no 
covering but a farpau/in thrown over the sixteen 
persons.” Mr Townsend adds, ‘“‘ My opinion is, 
that many are driven to become the ready instru- 
ments of political excesses in the hands of the dis- 
affected.” This argument should avail with the 


Sears of those who will not listen to justice and 


compassion, 

Let those then who wish to see Agrarian agi- 
tation and crime repressed in Ireland, demand a 
poor-law. ‘ If,” says a witness, ‘‘ there was | 
plenty of employment, there would be no Terrys, 
but the people here have only hunger and ease.” 
‘* Many a mischief is done,” says another, “ in 
poverty and distress, that would not be done but 
for them. When | am hungry, I want a meal 
at night; I will go out; | do what I would never 
do if hunger did not drive me. When a man is 
hungry, the shame gves off him, and many a mis- 
chief is done to the gentlemen of the county they 
must overlook.” 


Mr Meredith, chief constable, says, ‘* Last summer 
some disturbance prevailed in this parish, of persons 
visiting the houses of farmers at night, to compel them 
to sell potatoes, which they were supposed to be holding 
over for the purpose of realizing higher prices. In the 
performance of my duty, as chief constable of police, I 
had to make search for the offenders. Until the night 
that I made that search, I knew nothing of the destitu- 
tion which prevailed, and which prompted to these out- 
rages. In about fifteen houses which I searched, with 
one exception, I found no provisions, but a few stones of 
potatoes carefully preserved in a corner of the same box 
in which the inmates kept their milk and their Sunday 
clothes. Their having milk and a change of clothing 
shewed that they by no means belonged to the lowest 
class even of landholders. In one instance, as we were 
groping for the door, a policeman called my attention to 
a bundle of weeds which was stopping what appeared to 
be nothing more than a breach in the eabin wall: on 
removing the weeds, we found this to be the onlv en- 
trance, and the weeds the only means of closing it. The 
opening was so stnall that the policeman had to take off 
his appointments in order to ereep in. I found the 
occupant of the eabin, the person I was in search of, 
ving on a miserable straw-bed ; 1 had to take him from 
lx d, from beside his wife, who was at the time pregnant, 
to be perhaps transported for an offence to which it Was 
evident the fear of starvation had prompted him. The 
scene of misery I witnessed on this occasion, and others 
which I saw in the course of my search of that night. I 
shall never forget. My duty, of course, compelled me to 
take the offenders before the proper authorities ; but the | 
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destitution of which I was an eye-witness, enabled me 
to make such representations as ultimately procured 
their release.” 
Is it possible to execute the laws in such a 
country ? 
ABLE-BODIED LABOURERS WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, 
This is, perhaps, the most heart-rending section 
of the Report. We can only in a few instances 


allude to these men—strong, and able, and wil- 


ling, nay, most anxious to work for any wages, 
and placed in the situation of James Gaffney, or 


_ of Duffy. 


‘* Last January I was several weeks out of work. My 
wife and three children were reduced to a stone of 
potatoes a day, without anything else. When they sat 
down to these meals, I used to leave the house ; I could 
not take from them the little food they had, and more 
than once I passed the day without tasting food ; I got out 
of their sight at last.—(Gaffney.) . . . My wife or family 
never begged vet. I may fast a night or two, rather than 
shame myself by begging, or interfere with this man’s 
property or that; but, whatever way I am to get it, 
while any man has it, we must not starve ; and God 
knows I have often prayed to Him of late to throw work 
in my way, that I might not do anything I ought not to 
do.” (** Do vou expect that vou will be obliged to beg 
this winter #7”) “ You know I cannot starve ; but I do 
not like to talk of begging. [am a lusty able workman, 
and would work for 2d. a-day rather than beg, or be 
idle. "—( John Duffy.) 

Here is another poor man’s story. His name 


is Patrick Byrne, of Naas, county Kildare :— 
“My first ‘take’ was £1, 8s. per acre; and when my 
lease was out, my laudord raised my second take to 


—£2:5:6; I should either promise to pay it or quit at 


once. As I twas loath to leave the place I was born 
and reared in, I strove to stay and keep the roof over my 
poor mother’s head. However, with all our industry and 
hard work, what was not in the land could not be taken 
out of it; we could not pay the rent, so of course we 
were put out. The old woman, however, went to the 
landlord, and told him how he got all the produce that 
came off the land ; that he knew very well he got the very 


corn, after it was cut, drawn away by his own carts and 


horses ; that the cows we reared went to pay the rent ; 
all would not do ; aud the only uaswer she got was, that 
the ground was his, and the monev hers, and as she could 
not pay the rent he fixed on it, she should go somewhere 
else. She is now seventy years of age, sir, and it is 
hard to see her depending on my labour, particularly 
when I can searcely get any.” ‘ ; ; 
Halpen observed, that it was in July that it went 
hardest with them: “*‘Then, begad!"’ said he, ‘from the 
old potatoes being out, and the new ones not come in, we 
are put to it hard, and the work is not to be found. I 


_ know it is enough to drive us mad; the little creatures 


(the children) will lie down and ery, while the wife will 
hang down her head and keep sighing, and there is no 
help for them; one meal is as much as we can give, 
and we sometinies think the day too long to live for.” 

The wife and children in this part of the country 
would sooner die than go out to beg at any time; the 
decent people will strive to do as well as they can, and 
stick to their walls to the last. ‘“ I have known one or 
two,’ said Carroll, “ slink away to the kind neighbours, 
where they will be helped, and then they will only get as 
much as will keep the life in them.” 

Let the reader take the trouble to compare or 
to contrast the condition of the Irish labourer 
with that of the most miserable peasantry in 
Europe. 

The Report, p. 428, states that the following 
may be considered a fair example of the con- 
dition of the class; and we know that there is 
no exaggeration—no over-colouring, to produce 


effect, 
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Daniel Anglum, a labourer engaged with a farmer, 
supporting a wife and four children, the eldest about 
thirteen ; he receives from the farmer— 


S a & 
A house, at . . ° 1 6 0 
1} acres manured ground, at £4 peracre, 5 0 0 
Grass of one sheep ‘ ; 0 10 0 





£6 16 0 


No other advantages. He is not allowed a privilege, 
which is given in some other parishes, of gathering 
manure off the farmer’s ground. ‘ He diets himself ; he 
pays the above amount, £6, 16s., with his labour, at the 
rate of Ghd. a-day; the amount is made up in 251 
working days. He states, that, after working out the 
amount last vear, he worked for another, and earned 
about 9s. or 10s. He bought a sheep for 7s. Gd. last 
spring (twelvemonths) ; it will sell at from I4s. to 16s, 
next spring; it gave a lamb about Mareh, which sold 
in six or seven weeks, for 3s. Anglum got wool from 
the sheep twice ; about a pound, a little after he bought 
it, and about suree pouuds the second iime. He says, 
‘My wife made stockings of it, two or three pair for 
me, one pair for a little bey, and one pair for herself ; 
she dyed and spun the wool, and knit the stockings 
herself.” 

He bought a pig at Christmas, on credit, for 9s. ; he 
owes for it yet; he sold it in June for 15s. He says, 
“7 did not pay the 9s, then, because I wanted to buy 
potatoes for my family. I went to the woman that I 
bought the pig from and offered her the money, but she 
would not take it because she knew that my family 
wanted it. Though I agreed to pay 9s., I could get 
it for 5s. if IT had ready money. IL bought another 
pig in June, for 4s. cash ; on credit I should pay 7s. or 
8s.: L expect to sell it at Christmas.  [t would not be 
worth selling now, pigsare so cheap. [want the money, 
it | could get it, to pay that 9s. that I owe, to release 
some clothes that | pawned to buy potatoes, to put 
shoes on my feet, to put some clothes on the children, 
that are going almost stark naked about the country.” 

Being asked whether it would not be better to kill the 
pig and eat it, he smiled, and said, ** I live with a farmer 
that holds forty acres of land, and he did not kill a pig 
these three vears.”” 

Contrast this with the poverty of the farmer 
of Brittany ; with nothing to eat but rye bread, 
pork, lean beef, porridge, soup, an@ puddings. 
Contrast the rents also. 


fue food of ‘nglum’s femily is potatoes, without 
milk ; three meals a day, except when potatoes get scarce 
in summer; the ordinary quantity is a weight (21 
pounds) at each meal; but in summer they are often 
obliged to be content with half that quantity, or a weight 
and a half for the whole family in the course of the day. 

t is considered, that when a labourer is living under 
* jariner that has good land, he has a certainty of 
having a sufficient supply of potatoes for the vear ; 
“but where there is poor ground, a labourer has not 


enough, and is always in want when summer comes 
round. Most of the farmers are on the poor side of the 
line, and not able to manure their ground.” 


\nuium says, “ My potatoes were out this year long 
bs lore the new ones came in. I pledged some of my 
clothes, sold the pig, and borrowed from my friends and 
cousins. Only that I have a strong back, (a great 
humiber of friends,) 1 would not be so well off as I 
am.” 

The credit system, alluded to above, is another 
of the many curses which hang uponand grind down 
the Irish labourers. When reduced to extremity, 
they eagerly seek this pernicious credit, and now 
often find it difficult to get; and always at an 
advance of from 25 to $0 per cent. above the 
money price. They are warned against this by 
their clergy ; and the assistant-barrister in dif- 
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ferent counties has of late endeavoured to check 
a system which aggravates every other evil. But 
hunger has no law ; they are glad to get a little 
meal or potatoes upon any terms, when their em. 
plovers will ** go bail for them.” 

Mr Smith states, “ I have known gentlemen in three 
or four instances give potatoes to labourers on tick, and 
not name the price till July, when potatoes are at the 
highest. These gentlemen are not in very hecessitous 
circumstances ; the general opinion of the class of gen- 
tlemen in this part of the country would condemn their 
conduct.” 

‘The hucksters, in short, and those who have 
provisions to sell, deal with the Irish serfs at 
home, as those London tailors and shopkeepers 
who take desperate risks and give long credit, 
do with their spendthrift landlords. We hear of 
the labourer buying a pig at £2 where he has 
credit, and immediately selling it for £1, to 
purchase food. “ It is hard,” says a cottier 
tenant, ‘“‘for a man who is over head and ears 
in debt, to be industrious ; he knows not what 
to look to.” Another calls this “ a grinding 
system ;” and ‘eating the calf in the belly of 
the cow,” is the phrase used to describe this 
heartless forestalling of the rewards of future 
and uncertain labour. Yet, this system is sup- 
posed to have its advantages ; as it at least delays 
absolute mendicancy and vagrancy tor a season 
or two. 

The condition of the Sick Poor, the Wipow, 
the Orpuan, and the Imporenr from OLp Age, 
in a country where even the able-bodied labourer 
lingers out life in such complicated misery, may 
easily be imagined. 

We doubt if such a picture of human misery 
was ever before presented to the eye of the 
humane, or to those who have any spark of 
human sympathy in their bosoms, as in this dark 
chapter. The horrors of the Mippie Passage, 
though different in kind, do not in magnitude 
exceed those existing in a Christian land, desti- 
tute of a poor law, and having no certain fund 
for the maintenance of the sick poor. And here 
again there can be neither deception nor exag- 
geration ; for the witnesses are generally the 
medical practitioners in the neighbourhood. 

THE SICK POOR, 

Dr Longheed states, “ There is no fund for affording 
assistance to the families of those who become destitute 
by long-continued illness ; and if such an institution cou’ d 
be protected from abuse, there can be no question about 
the immense good it would do. ‘The diseases of the sick 
poor under my care strikingly shew the miserable seanti- 
ness and bad quality of their food. Of an average 
number of seventy on the books, twenty-five consist of 
dyspepsia, indigestion, and other disorders of the sto- 
mach, arising from this cause exclusively ; the same 
may be said of the scorbutic cases, which are seldom 
fewer than ten. Of consumption, I have at this time 
seven cases, oceasioued principally by insufficient cloth- 
ing by day and shelter by night, besides fourteen pa- 
tients in inflammatory catarrh, mostly from similar 
causes. Of dropsies, | have commonly three out of se 
Vventy, or about five in the one hundred, when the patients 
are under twenty-five years old, and from twenty-five to 
thirty-five | have generally one per cent. more. Only 
last week I performed the operation of tapping on a girl 
of seventeen, whose disease was, in my opinion, occa- 
sioned solely by the long-continued want of a diet suf- 
ficiently nutritive ; and some time since, / lapped 6 man 
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and his wife within the same hour, under similar cir- 
cumstances ; indeed, I scarcely know how to convey any 
adequate notion of the extreme destitution of the sick 
poor of this neighbourhood. In eases which I have 
attended as a midwife that required the use of the for- 
ceps, it has been no uncommon thing to be obliged to 
borrow the door of some neighbouring cabin, overlaying 
it with a little straw, as the only means (in the absence 
of anything like a bed) of raising the patient from the 
floor. And the only covering which they are often able 
to provide for the child is of so coarse and ri gged a 
texture as to rasp and frei the skin of a new-born iniaut. 
A very short time since I was called to attend a young 
married woman in labour, at a cabin to which | was 
told the neighbours had removed her from a hovel of 
tow wretched a description to expect that any medical 
man would enter it. 4 found this comparatively ¢ m- 
fortable house, covered with suds of turt, through which 
we could plaisly see the sky overhead, my own seat 
being a creel, (a sort ul basket, ) with a short planks laid 
across it; but this is the best seat I can often get in 
eabius where every exertion is made to aecominvdate 
‘the doctor.’ dam at the present time attendimg the 
family of a poor labourer, of the name of John Denison, 
whose sole means of subsisieuce aie derived from the 
produce of one acre of indifferent rocky ground, for 
which (with the hovel they live in) he pays a rent of 
£1, #s. 6d., and certainly has not more than an average 
of Is. Gd. a-week wages; he has a wife and eight chil- 
dien, and every one of the latter are now sick in scarlet 
Ag ar ee ee ey ae cee ee 

“1 have often given a poor man bark and other tonic 
medicines, where a loaf, of far less cost, would have done 
him much more good. But no small proportion of our 
commonest, and eveutualiy the most fatal diseases, are 
caused by the insuthcie..t mutrument of convalescents. 
Dropsies, both anasarca and ascited, are very prevalent 
in this district, and amongst this class of patients ; so 
are serotulous diseases and scurvy, all which are nnput- 
able to the same predisposing causes, The benetits 
Which may be ensur d by the more wholesome aud sut- 
ficient diet of the sich and convalescent are incalculable.” 
—«({ Dr Coul.er.) 

Dr lioman imputes most of the prevailing 
diseases “ to scanty unwhvlesume food, and ex- 
posure to wet and cold, which the mass of the 
lower class are condemned to.” 

Dr Wileocks and the Rev. Mr Saunders are of 
opinion, that, by refusing relief to the poor when aftiieted 
with disease, a much yreater boss is eventually sustained 
by the public than u tunely aid had been given suiti- 
ciently early, to cut short their malady ; as it is, a man 
remains useless to himself and to suciely a much longer 
time than he otherwise would. , . . , 

A short illvess is often ruin to the labourer. Mr 
Rochfort observes, ** lis cuildren starving, and he des- 
utute, often have I heard them exciann, * iuey were 
tired of life, and did not care how soon death took them.’ ”’ 
fie further goes on to relate :---“* Persons have been 
known in this town to creep about begging a might or 
two beture their death. | liysell took a lodyiuiy for a 
poor sick man, and as soon as he was in it he died.’’--- 
Mr Riley mentions another Cust! j-<-"" Two mouths ayo, 
i saw au old Wolllall, Ciphly Sears ol age, gouig ov cr ihe 
bridge to beg her breaklast, and when she yot to the 
top, she stopped to rest herself, and when I came up to 
her she was dead! Ou rea rainy whata horrille thing 
lor @ person to die on the road-side, a poor person neac 
said, * It was as good a place as her hut, only it had a 


sort of a roof over it.’ ” 


Ww e have tisewhere noticed the statements of 
Dr Fitasimens, and Mr Townsend, the chief 
constable of police in Kildare, 

Dr Cotterg states, ‘There is a man living close by ; 
he has iain tor six weeks im iever, and still contiues so. 
I ordered hum medicines, which are quite useless. Could 
1 order lium some Lect ior duwer, aud a glass oj porter 
every day, Le would svou Le ait his work aga,” 
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Let us present znother of those familiar sights 

which daily met the eyes of the Cummissicrers, 
n the 
“ First Isle of the Earth.” 

The Assistant Commissioners entered, without selec. 
tion, a house in which a woman was lying sick ; she was 
alone in her cabin, and though evidently labouring uncer 
the effects of an unfavourable confinement, was endea- 
vouring to nurse her child. She said that her husband 
not being able tu get any con-acre, could not provide 
more than food for the day ; and that when her labour 
approached, she had nothing but 5s., which he had bor. 
rowed among her friends; 2s. 6d. of that was gone to 
the priest for churching her, and the remainder to the 
midwife who attended her. All the time that she was 
sick, she had nothing but potatoes to eat and water to 
drink, and her child has a rupture from its birth, and no 
doctor has ever seen either her or it. There was only 
a broken door without hinges to the hut in which this 
woman lay, and her husband had plaited a mat of rushes, 
which he had suspended from the roof by her bed-side, 
to intercept the keen blast. 

This parish is not only without a dispensary, but is 
uot even included in the distiiet of a dispensary. The 
nearest institution of the kind is at Kilfinora, sixteen 
miles distant. The witnesses all thought that it would 
be most desirable that some : lief in food and fuel should 
be extended to the sick poor. 

In the parish uf Kilferagh, county Clare, as 
in every other, there is no certain fund for the 
relief of the sick poor, “ who are often unable 
tu procure a drink of gruel ;” and so much dis- 
tress has been suffered of late years from the 
spread of fever, that the poor, charitable as they 
are, Shtink from assisting sick strangers, ‘yphus 
and cholera have spread universal apprehension, 
though the feeling seems to be giving way. Dr 
Ryall gives the jolluwing case; and it is but one 
of many. 

A stranger, a short time ago, got a typhus fever, in 
a house where she was stayii.g, and being but a servant, 
Was put out; anda hut being built for her, in a bog, 
she was conveyed there. Shortly after 1 was called im to 
attend her, and | discovered, through a dvor-way, which 
I could not enter without beading myself completely 
double, the most miserable scene 1 ever witnessed. In 
a corner lay the patient on some straw, which scarcely 
oor; that was hteraliv nothi g, 
but the wet floor, which actually, when 1 approacheu, 
sauk under my feet aud formed « puddle close round the 
bed. ‘This was the condition | found the poor woman 
in On the second day, without any attendance whatse- 
ever---negiected by all, and apparentiy in the last stage 
of existence. Not knowing what to do, lL consulted with 
a respectable individual in the parish, and we both 
agreed to offer any sum for a nurse tender; we were 
unsuccessiul, and in two days, notwithstanding the 
kindness of the parish priest, she died. A cotiun was 
raked by public subscription, and she was quietly in- 
terred. Her case was torgetten by all, and secnied to 
produce ho very extraordinary seusation, which i can 
vuly attribute to the frequency of cases, which, though 
perhaps not quite se melancholy, are yet calculated to 
surprise and horrify even those who are daily witnesses 
of the torlorn condition of the poor, when overtaken by 
SICKLCSS, 

With regard to contributions from the rich, Dr Ryall 
observes, ** Out of forty cases which | attend, | am sure 
the rich do not subscribe a penny ; and there is noi a 
tingle person on whom I could give an order for a glass 
oi wine in convalesceice.”’ 

And is there any man will contend that “ the 
rich’ are not to be compelled to their duty ? In 
the parish of Skull, county Cork, Mr Sweetman, 
a surgeon, relates--- 


** Their great dependence, during sickness, is on their 


suineed to cover the 
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neighbours, anda great deal of potatoes, &e. is given in | 
that Way 3 they also pet fssistance from u tew charitable | 
individuals in the respectable class ; but all these are | 
very insufficient. I tind perpetually the want of seme 
means of giving proper nourishment to people suffering | 
under sickness. J went to Visit a case yesterday, of an 
old woman, about seventy-five, that has a sore leg ; her 
husband is about eighty; they had searcely a potate in | 
the house or a vestige to cover them. She could not 
stir, and the old man was obliged to crawl out to try to 
vet what would support them. I think if I had been 
able to order her comfortable nourishment, she would 
ie well in a fortnight ; as it is, she will not be so pro- 
bably for six months.” The same witness says, ‘* There 
were 2400 persons this year who received medicine from 
this and the Skull dispensary, of which this is a branch. 
In one half of those cases, lam sure that the cures | 
would have been a great deal quicker, and more come | 
plete, if there had been any way of giving them proper 
yourishment.”’ 

Is there any one can Jonger hesitate about the 
justice of compelling the absentee receivers to 
do justice ; ay, although it reduecd them to very 
sharp pinches, put down their cquipages, abridged 
their table, drove them from the turf and the 
gaming house, banished their luxury, and even 
condemned them to the dreary exile of Skull. 
Mr Cotter, the rector of Templetrine, an ex- 
ceedingly humane, and, as it appears to us, a 
very enlightened man as to the state of the poor 
and the interests of the country, relates— 


* Whether the feeling of recklessness exists, | cannot 
say, but I have known several families reduced to the 
most deplorable state of wretchedness by the sickness 
of the head of the family. Much of this sickness is 
caused by the want of aecommodation.”’ 

‘“ A labouring man coming home in his wet clothes is 
often obliged to he in them for want of bed-clothes. 
sefore the Rochfort charity was distributed there was 
scarcely one of the Jabourer’s cabins in which there was 
anything like a sufficiency of bed-clothes. As to lodg- 
ing, also, they are miserably off. A few sticks placed 
against a mud wall, and covered with furze or clods, 
have sometimes formed the only proteetion of a man in 
a fever. 1 have often been obliged to crawl upon my 
hands and knees into such a hut to see an unfortunate 
person in sickness. About four or five months ago, | 
was applied to for relief for a young girl who was lying 
sick. i went to ie louse immediately, and of course 
ly Visit was unexpected ; I found the girl, about four- | 
teen or fifteen years of age, lying on the floor of the | 
cabin, with gbout as much straw under her as I could | 
take up with one hand; an old rug was the only thing 
like bed-clothes she had, and it was too short to cover 
her; she was obliged to hold the lower end of it with 
ler feet against a stone, that she might be able to draw 
it up to her neck.” 

liow we wish our readers could peruse the 
report of visits made by the Commissioners 
among the sick poor room-keepers in Cork ! 
We cannot venture upon it, 

Dr Andrews, a physician at Killybegs, county 
Doneg ‘l, relates— 








In midwifery cases no one will attend or even leave | 
home, without a fee or security, but myself; and it is 
only in a few desperate cases that the dispensary affords 
relief. One-half of the medicine usually yiven at dis- 
peusaries might be saved, and the money expended on 
diet, barley, vatmeal, flour, Otalo-starch, sugar, and 

usionally tea and rice. Very little wine would be 


required, but poultry and beef or mutton would be re- 
quisite, 


inte 


* Food,” says Dr Rogan, “ is often more necessary 
than medicine, and the public would, in the end, be 
gainers 5 for many a man is thrown back upon the infir- 
Mary or mendicity, whom a little assistance would have | 
periectly recovered and restored to labour,” 
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IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES, 
No fact is more fully established by this report, 


'than that early improvident marriages ate the 


inevitable consequence of extreme poverty, and 
of the low standard of living which it has pro. 
duced. The son of a smal] farmer is uniformly 
more cautious in contracting marriage than his 
father’s labourer, working for frcm 6d. to 8d. a- 
day, when he can obtain work ; and often with- 
out money to pay the priest the marriage fees. 
‘“ Sure we cannot be worse off than we are,” is 
the unvarying ultimate reason assigned. ‘Thena 
wife isfound useful tu go about to beg for potatoes 
in times of distress ; and children are looked to as 
4 support against destitution in old age. At an 
examination in the town of Sligo, we find— 
There was a difference of opinion as to whether it was 
an advantage for a man to marry early or not; the 
greater number seemed to be in favour of early mar- 
riages, even without any provision being made for the 
burthen of a family. Frank Kennet said, “ I was em- 
ployed when I married, but had nothing spared ; what I 
earned in the day, I spent at night. At the time of the 
linen trade a wife was of great service, because then a 
woman could earn more than a man; but since then, 
marriage is poverty.” Here a number of pee said, 
‘They never saw a case in which a careful man and 
woman could not be better off married than sing'e ; in 
the country children can be useful toa man.” Rev. Mr 
Armstrong said, “ A wife is of great use to a man; she 
will prepare his food, make his shirt, stockings, dc. ; if 
he have not a wife, he must have some one else to do 
those things.”” And Dr Kenny said, “ I think early mar- 
riages are most useful here ; a man looks forward to be 
supported in age by his family, and thus often says, ‘If 
God give us a family, they will support us when we are 
beyond work,’ Ifa man marry at the age of thirty-five, 


| he will be broken down and unable to work betore his 


children can be grown enough to support him, asa boy 
seldom gets more than half a man’s hire till eighteen ; 
but when a man marries young, his children will be able 
to support him before he » beyond his labour.” 
Whatever duubt may exist abuut the wisdom 
of these early marriages, none exists as to the 
practice, and the fact that the poorest marry 
first. At Upper Cumber, county Londonderry, 
“the poor think,” said Morison, ‘ that any 
change must be for the beiter.” ‘lIhose who are 
better off look for a fortune, which, in Ireland, 
means a cow, # few pounds, a dresser, or even a 
pot, or a straw bed. The farmer's sons always 
marry later than the labourers, aud are more cau- 
tious. Millar, a beggar man present, remarked, 
“ A poor man ought to marry young, that his 
weans may be able to assist him when he grows 
old.” “ Those who have saved anything are 
always more cautious, and later in marrying ; 
but among the destitute, the men marry from 


eighteen to twenty-five, the women whenever 


they are called on.”—( 471.) 


* Another reason for their marrying so early,” said 
Mr Hlolmes, is, “ that 4 woman is actually necessary to 
superintend their household ; 50 much so, that a wide will 
get on better (if she holds her bushand’s land) without 
her husband, than the busband without the wife. She 
makes a far harder bargain than he does ; the men often 
exeuse the non-payment of rent, by sayimg, they have 
not a woman to look after the house, and that their pro- 
perty is m the hands of straugers.” 

“ A widow, holding land and paying a man to werk 
for her, pays me im every ease Letter hen a singhe man. 
A young man came to me the other day, and asked my 


ave to marry; he was only nineteen, and the girl 
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cen. I endeavoured to dissuade him, but he said, 
lie had before a father and a mother to see to him and to 
his property, but now he must have awoman. Those 
who are better off, are more cautious ; they can support 
their children at home, and therefore are not so anxious 
ty get rid of them off their hands.”---(. Mr Holmes.) 

Parish of Cory. county Mayo.—Molowney says, “ A 
farmer, (unmarried,) when he takes his sack of oats to 
market, may take a drink, but that and a pound of meat 
at Christmas is all the comfort he has in the year. 

Being asked what class of the people were observed to 
marry earliest 7 

iiynes answers, “ The poorer the man the sooner he 
will marry; if he has anything he will look before him, 
aud expect money with a wife.” To the question, 
“Does he not dread the burthen of a family, for whose 
si pport he has made no provision 7” He answers--- 

- Thev never think of it; he fancies himself rich wher 
he has a large family; the only comfort he has is to be 
looking at his children when he comes home.” Mr 
Putler has made the same observation, and says, “‘ They 

anxious to make any change in their condition. A 

oung man will marry a servant for the few shillings of 

wages sue may have saved; as a drowning man will 
catcli ai a straw.” 

it was generally agreed that bachelors were 
ina worse condition than married men. ‘“ They 
have no one to wash their clothes ; and they have 
not their children to look at; besides, the low 
rate of wages, and general poverty, makes it 
impossible fur even a single man to save.” 

Mothers are always desirous to get their 
daughters married. It is one mouth withdrawn 
from the potato basket. James Keene, a farmer 
of Wilmaheen, county Clare, says, “ 1 often 
hear the people say, ‘ We must get this poor 
gir! married soon, to get her out of harm's 
way.” They are so poor, they know they are 
upen to temptation.” At the examination at In- 
uishannen, county Cork, a poor labourer, named 
Neale, made the whole subject perfectly plain. 

Mr Field observed, that a labouring man must some- 
times be able to lay by; he cannot go vut tv America with- 
out having collected a little money. ** Lay by ! I will tell 
you the way he has to lay by, and the way a man going 
out to America has to lay by ; it is, to sell the pit of 
potatoes he has against the winter, and every tack of 
clothes he lias in the world, but what is barely enough 

cover him. "—Neai. ‘This poor labourer proceeded, 

i think people without families are sometimes as much 








distressed as those with them.’’—** Do you think that | 


when a ian is in distress, he ever says to himself, ‘1 


may as well have a wife to comfort ne—it cannot make | 


noworse 77"? “Yes, sometimes. I knew «man that was 

vadiy off, and he married just that way, and he 
is hot a bit Worse off now, though he is as bad.’’"—** Do 
doo thank @ man ever marries because he says to him- 
sou, ‘TD may have a son to support me when I get 


old 7’? ** That would be a good reason.” 

Dominick Waldron, a labourer in Ballina, 
explains the entire mystery in a manner which 
curries complete conviction. 

* The young man says, ‘I am here under the lash of 
my father, and there are seven or eight children on the 
floor with me, and Tam starving along with them, and 
striving to earn tor them, and it is little use to strive— 
we are in talsery together ; so I will take up with some 
girl, and f will havea house of my own, and we will live 
tor ourselves. The longer I am waiting, the worse I am 
getting.” 
a long family besides, so he will think with hunself, I 
must shift for the weak ones, I will try and get some one 
else to do for her, and the sooner the better. I can yet 
no good by waiting; so she is as anxious herself as her 
father is, and he will do anything rather than let her 
jurn out, perhaps on the streets ; sv he will promise £1 
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with her when he cannot give a penny ; and once she is 
off his hands, let her husband shift to support her then. 
The young man knows very well he has little chance of 
ever seeing what is promised him, but all he wants is 
an excuse to get married, and when both sides are so 
well agreed there is little trouble in settling it, so they 
marry without any fear of being worse off than before; 
for when he has no work, if he is ashamed to beg him- 
self, the wife and the children will beg and support him 

or, if he chooses to take a fling out of the country to some 
other part of Ireland, or to the English harvest, they 
will support themselves by begging till he comes back.” 

We have surely shewn enough to convince the 
most panic-struck Malthusian, that it is his er 
her duty tou promote the comfort of the Irish 
people, and to raise the standard of living, even 
by compulsory means, in a country where poupula- 
tion increases in exact disproportion to the 
means of subsistence, and where people marry 
because they cannot be worse off than they are. 
Let the Malthusians, then, if they desire to 
check the increase of population in Ireland, 
instantly demand a poor-law. 

The Kev. Mr Tredennick, the rector of Kilbar- 
ron, Donegal, bears an important testimony to 
the good dispositions of the people ; which we 
consider worthy of notice in other respects. 

The Rev. Mr Tredennick stated, that cases of the 
commission of theft or other trifling offences, for the 
purpose of being sent to prison, were never known ; the 
poor bear their privations with unexampled patience. 
** My income,” said he, ‘‘ as the rector of Kilbarron, 
is drawn, chiefly, from the value of a large glebe; | 
live constantly on it, and am surrounded by avery dense 
population, exclusively Roman Catholics; I have not a 
single Protestant on the glebe; I find them quite peace- 
able and amenable ; they submit all their little differences 
tu my adjustment, and rarely resort to petty sessions ; 
and thus I| find, that, without the authority of a magis- 
trate, (for I do not hold the commission of the peace, ) 
[ can effect much more, in the preservation of order 
and the prevention of litigation, than if I were a magis- 
trate. ‘They have, it is true, their prejudices and their 
old notions, and it is not easy tu force them out of the 
usual course of injudicious and bad farming; and it 's 
particulary difficult to effect what I am trying to do, 
the residence of each holder on his own cut ; but, upon 
the whole, I am quite sure I could succeed materially 
in unproving their condition, if the nature of my tenure 
did not render it imprudent for me to expend the pro- 
perty of my family on a life estate. I assure you, that 
so perfectly tranquil and free from crime do I consider 
the neighbourhood where I live, that 1 scarcely think 
it necessary to lock or bolt my doors.” 

It is worthy of remark, that this gentleman is 
as popular and influensive in bis plebe-house in 
Donegal, us Mr O'Connell can be at Derrynane 
in Kerry. Such proprietorsand clergymen, there- 
fore, as dread the tremendous power of the ‘ L1- 
BERATOR, have only to live at home and emulate 
They have also 
to demand a Poor-Law, and todouniversal justice. 
O'Connell leaves them no excuse. He has frankly 


given them the key to the secret of his power. 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals—Philanthropists 
_and Philanthropic- Malthusians—Moralists, Stat- 


Another mau has a grown up daughter, and | 


ists, Friends of ‘‘ Social Order,” and such Puliti- 


cal Economists as think their efforts better 
directed in increasing the general means of sub- 
sistence than in nicely calculating how paupers 
may be most easily starved out, are alike bound 
tu agitate for a 
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OR, MAJOR BUNCE. 
A CHAPTER FROM SAM POGSON’S UNPUBLISHED BIOGRAPHY. 
Tur landlord luxuriously placed his elbow on | worse of folks than they are—I did once rather 


the heated hob of his own kitchen fireplace — 
forced his pipe-head amongst the sunny embers 
of the grate—and, having drawn three or four 
reparatory whiffs, observed :— 

«Well, after all, Mester Skinner, I mun say 
there’s summut very comfortable about this 
autumn weather—'specially by one’s own fire- 
side, where one’s got so becustomed to sit for 
years. This hub is a big favourite of mine. I 
niver gie it up to nobody of no quality whativer, 
whether he’s a good customer or a bad one; for 
] always think if a man can’t call for his ale or 
his sperits without wanting to sit in his land- 
lord’s corner in at th’ bargain, his custom isn’t 
worth having; and he may carry his self off as 
soon as iver he likes. Though I’m rather for- 
getting myself—for I did once gie it up fora 
three-week together to one man, just to suit my 
Missis, and niver but that once.” 

« Ay,” Mr Skinner observed ; “then I reckon 
he was a bit of a favourite wi’ you ?” 

«“ Noa, noa,” replied Samuel ; “‘ he was no par- 
ticular favourite o’ mine—for I niver had no 
favourites hardly—except Missis Pogson as is now 
—and | reckon I niver shall in future ; for it 
seems as if I arn't to have the least bit of a 
family i’ th’ world, I mun say I should hae liked 
one young Pogson, at all events, just to let folks 
see | had bin faither to summut.” 

“Yea, yes,” answered Skinner, “ there’s a bit 
of pleasure, I dar’ to say, in seeing a young un 
of your own, dirting and messing about th’ house 
floor.” 

Pogson would be contradictory—“ Noa, noa, 
said he ; “ 1 don’t know as there’s any particu- 
lar pleasure in it; but then, you know—some- 
how—dom it!—it seems to mae as if it warn’t 
natteral for a man to come into th’ world and go 
out on it again, wiout leaving what some folks 
calls a pledge of his infection behind him; and 
‘specially after he’s got regularly married, and 
gone to the expense of a great big wife, like this 
here o mine—though, for that matter, I can't 
say a8 I should Jike a little un ony better. 1 
think, if a man is a man, and he does go so far 
as to tak’ a woman at all, the bigger wife he 
has, the better; for, you see, howiver big she 
may be, she’s about the same expense, tak’ her 
altogether, as the least you could pick up. For 
I don’t reckon the little bit more she eats and 
drinks, and half a yard longer gown and petti- 
Coats, much worth considering about ; and, as 
far as that goes, I’ve seen little uns eat and stuff 
as if they was niver satisfied. The worst thing 
about some of them big uns is, they like to cock 
Over a man, and use their authority in his bizzi- 
ness, because their legs is longer than some 
people's else's. Besides, Skinner, | have obsarved 
sometimes that them tall wives is fond of looking 
at other folks besides their husbands; and, to 


tell you th’ truth—though 1 don’t often think 
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inspect my Missis of summut of that sort. It was 
the identical feller as turned mae out of this 
here corner fur nigh a three week together, that 
I thought wanted to hae some consarns wi’ her. 
Howiver, as we've got noat else to talk about 
just now, I'll tell you how it was; and, then, 
when you have heard with your own ears, youll 
be able to see for yourself.” 

Mr Pogson here put out his tongue, and, 
before commencing his narrative, wiped the rim 
of his mouth round, just as some slovenly maid 
might lick round the mouth of a dripping-pan 
with her sink-hole rag. 

‘“Consarn them red coarts!” was Samuel's 
first exclamation ;—‘ they catch wimmin’s eyes 
like a red rag at a bull. I've hated to see ‘em 
come through th’ place ever since. But, how- 
iver, that’s noat. You recollect the time o’ th’ 
last war, just about nine month or so afore peace 
wus reclaimed, they wanted sodgers very bad ; 
at all events, so it was said—and I should think 
they did, or else they'd niver hae sent down to 
sich an out-of-the-way sort of place as this of 
arn, for “em. Only to think, now, of making 
sich rough smock-frock chaps as these about here 
into sodgers, wi’ fine coarts on their backs, and 
their heads stuck up iver so high! But, raelly 
them gover’ment men can do onything, or else 
they couldn’t do that. Well, they sent a chap 
down here, with two or three more along wi’ him, 
beating about for recrewts, as they called their- 
selves; and this officer—his name was Major 
Bunce—he comes to ar house, to see if we'd tak’ 
him in to lodge, while he stopped i’ th’ village 
recrewting. As soon as I seed him, thinks | to 
myself, it not never do to have that red coart 
and them coek’s feathers o’ yours under ar roof, 
or else you'll be charming Sukey, and running 
away with her, like as that young rascal, Thur- 
land, did wi’ that Bess of arn. And, besides, in 
my own private mind, I thought that in looks 
and figger he'd cumpleatly cut mae out on my 
own floor, 2nd perhaps mak’ my Missis not so 
fond on mae as she had bin all her life afore; 
for, you mind, I have always obsarved what a 
great way a coart, and sich like, will go wi’ some 
surts of wimmin. But, for all that, I niver be- 
lieved it would get to that height as it did—for 
at one time I raelly fancied she had shewn a 
liking to him, in such a way as made mae tumul- 
tous for fear he should tuk’ advantage on it, and 
get right into her good graces. Howiver, | kept 
a sharp eye on “em boath; and for sartin, whether 
it was so or not, I hardly know to this day— 
only I niver think there’s noat lost by taking 
care of wrong afore wrong comes. That was 
what comed into my head when I first seed him; 
though, may happen, | needn’t have bin so much 
afraid—for, in spite of his coart and fine things, 
he was biind of one eye, and pitted wi’ th’ small- 
pox like a potato. Howiver, | thought —— no 
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use trusting to his bad locks, because bad looks 
and bewty is but skin-deep ; so, as soun as iver 
he yot into th’ house, and clapped his elbows 
onto th’ tap-board, to ax for lodgings, says i, 
‘Vil tell you what, sudger—you needn't cone 
here, becos we've got no room for nobody but 
arselves.’ * Here's a billet,’ says he; ‘look at 
that, and refuse at your peril.’ Well, I cast my 
eye on his dum’d paper, and there {1 seed wae 
were order’d by them gret authorities to tak’ “em 
all in together—not only him, but his four or 
five men in at th’ bargain. I would hae swore at 
that, only I knowed, as they'd ordered it, there 
was no use ji’ swearing, so I turns to my Missis, 
as happened to be scalding a spigot at th’ dresser 
that very minnit, and says I—* Kitty, my wench, 
what ean wae du?—lIlere’s a warrand for us to 
vittle ‘em all; but, dom’em! they shan't live like 
gentlemen, that Ill promise ‘em: and as for 
lodging, I'll put ‘em where they'll wish their- 
selves out again in a bigger hurry than they 
comed in, or else Vil know what sticks on ity 
‘Sam,’ says she to that, ‘you know wae mun 
obey the law, onyhow.’ ‘Dom the law!’ says 
I, * who iver know’'d sich a thing as this ?— 
Here to go and clap eight or ten fellows on a 
little consarn like arn, as if we had noat to do 
but to be eat up, like grubs on a cabbage.’ ‘Well, 
niver heed,’ says she; they arn’t like a parcel o’ 
th’ dirtiest fellows in th’ world.’ ‘ You may say 
so,’ says 1; ‘but, consarn my jacket, if 1 dont 
think ‘em dirty enough, and too dirty by half 
for mae, or else they wouldn't want to live on 
folks like us, without paying their shot, from 
end o th’ time to tether.’ ‘Weli, 
well, Sam,’ says she again, ‘as wae cannet 
help it, let us muk’ th’ beston’t.” © Best on’'t, 
be dom'd ! says I—‘ 1 think there’s no best in it.’ 
Howiver, as wae were ina manner ‘bliged to have 
‘em, we een took ’em in, IT made th’ common 
sedgers a bed, sich as it was, up over th’ dust 
hele, fur 1 thought anything might do for them ; 
and as to Major Bunce, | was going to clean out 
an old lumber room up over head here for him, 
only my Missis comes up stairs just as ] was set- 
tingabout it, and saysshe—‘ Now, surely, Sam, you 
don't think of stuffing anybody into sich a pig- 
sty as this, do your’ ‘Suartinly I do, though,’ 
suid I, ‘ and plenty good enough, too, for fulks as 
don't pay for it.’ ‘ Pay for it or not,’ says she, 
‘he’s too much of a gentleman, I think, to be 
crammed into th’ cirtiest hole you can find ; and, 
after all, Sam, you'll remember they are part o” 
th’ army as has to defend us at last.’ ‘Then, if 
that’s all,’ says 1, ‘ leave mae to defend myself, 
for 1 don't call eating one up defending us.” But 
for all that, she'd have no nay, but he mun sleep 
on th’ first floor, level with our own chamber. 
That was the very first thing a8 made mae in- 
spect her at all. So 1 flung th’ brush down out 
of my hand as I'd bin sweeping th’ rubbage to- 
gether wi’, and says I, ‘As you're so fond on him, 
Kitty, just put him where you like, and then 
you'll be satisfied ; only don’t let him come to ar 
bedroum—that's all.” When I said that, she pied 
mae sich @ lock as you don’t often see; but 1 
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took no notice, and went down stairs into th’ 
cellar—for there was a barrel or two wanted 
bunging that morning—and there, | do declare 
to you, when I was down all them steps, I could 
hear her and Sukey thumping a bed up for him, 
in the reom next to arn!” 

Mr Poyson lilted up his head and stared 
straight forward, like a drowned rat, as though 
even yet he had not overgot his astonisliment at 
so extraordinary a phenumenon.—* Ay, that | 
did!” he echoed to himself, on recovering his 
speech; “and when I told my Missis so after she 
comed down stairs, 1! could not get her to believe 
me. Well, Major Bunce was out all that day; 
and when he comed home at night, and sat down 
to supper wi’ us, says he, ‘Landlady, |] shall want 
alex of mutton to-morrow morning afore 1 go 
out. That made mae open my eyes 4 bit ; for, 
thinks 1, though they’ve gied fou a warrant to 
live here wi’out paying, 1 den’t think no gover’. 
ment would let you order legs of mutton or what 
yor like, and put your landlord to a bigger ex. 
pense than is needful; so, as I happened to sit on 
th’ blind side of his face, 1 winks over to my 
Missis, just to let her know T shouldn’t encourage 
nv legs of mutton, nor noat o’ the sort. But as 
she thought she’d sich a fine gentleman to deal 
wi’, she tak’s no notice whativer of mae, but goes 
on to ax him what sort of a leg he should like. 
He said he wanted the fattest and biggest that 
could be got 3 and then went on to tell us that 
he wanted it to tie onto the top ef a pole, and 
have it carried afore "em when they went ort re- 
crewting next day, just to shew ar country claps 
And sartinly it Was a 
good contrivance 3 fur many young men were 
doing veiy badly thenabout, and that Teg o’ 
mutton drawed “em round him as thick as flies in 
adust-hole. but, you Know, at the time, | 
thought he meant us to pay for it, and that made 
mae so throbstroperous about it. Howiver, 1 
was satisfied when my Missis told mae he was to 
have iton his own account} and so says | to her, 
‘Then, Kitty, when you do charge him for it, 
tuk’ good care to lay it on pritty thick, for it’s 
about th’ only thing we shall get paid for out of 
all they'll have as lon? as iver they stop.’ ¢ Nay, 
Sam,’ says she, ‘don’t ax mue to do ony- 
think o’ th’ sort, for 1 don’t like sponging upo’ 
nobody.’ That answer made mae inspect her 
more and more of having a bit of a leaning to- 
ward this Major Bunce. But 1 thought it best to 
keep myself to myself, and look out for summut 
more sartin. 

** There is one thing, howiver, I moant forget 
to say fur him; and that was—wheniver he comed 
back of a night with a good lot of recrewts, he 
did spend his money in plenty of ale fur them, 
and brandy and water for his-celf ; which helped 
to lighten th’ expense of vittles that they paid 
little or nuat for. 

“When he'd bin here about a fortnight or £0, 
you may natterally think that wae had got 
pritty familiar wi’ him, and ‘specially as he was 
so fond of sitting his-self down in this here 
corner of mine, and telliny all the queerest things 


how well sodgers lived. 
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ike, 


as iver he conld 
during the course of 


eyes to what | 


war and sich li 
But, howiver, 


about th’ 
think on. ( 
that time, 1 hadn't. shut my 
fancied was going on between him and my Missis. 
] don't mean to say she did Ons thing very par- 


ticular, nor neat o th’ sort; but then I seed 
she was too fond, according to my thoughts, of 
talking to him, and wh. him be dangling all 
about th’ kitchen and brewhouse after her 
wheniver he had a bit of time to svare; and 
once | did really think he tovk th’ liberty of 
sulewting her cheeks wi’ his mouth; for | heard 
th’ kiss go my own ears, It was one 
night when he comed in after dark, with nine or 
ten of ar country chaps that he'd made drunk 
and listed. He brings ‘em all into th’ kitchen, 
calls for a gallond of ale, and then gues into th’ 
Now, my Missis happened, just that minnit 
afure, tu have gone out o° th’ back door herself, 
to get a bit of coal; and Sukey was somewhere 
that same way, 1 know’d, becos I seed her go out, 
In half a minnit, 1 hears the report of a great 
big kiss, that almost knocked mae eg and 
just as I had opened th’ cellar dvor to fetch his 
gallond of ale up, my Missis comes in wi th’ 
in Her hand, and a very red face, I dew 
you. She might have made her face red 
by stooping down to th’ coal heap; but, after 
what I'd heard just afore, 1 did not like the 
looks on’t a bit. It turned me savage in a min- 
nit, and I felt just as if I should like to send th’ 
copper as | had in my hand, right at her head, 
But | smothered what | felt as well as I could, and 
went forward down th’ steps ; trying all the way 
by thinking it was Sukey that 
he'd kissed, as she was out that way, and not my 


off wi’ 


vara. 


coal 


assure 


to console myself, 


lissis: but I couldn’t get that thought out of 
nny head, nohow, fle’d kissed one or t other, 
t is surti > and from what I seed at the 
+ beourdnt help thinking it was my Missis. 
r!owh poor night 1 had on it that 

tL! When she told moe supper was ready, 

i coucdma’t bear to sit down te th’ table wi’ her. 
a her turough and through like @ fork : 


bul, as it seeme “ad tu tiak ho Culb pression on her, 
lL thought she was hardened more and more; 
na , ae ; . : 

aud that made muse savager and savager, till 


iy and | was as sick as 


bit of supper ; and 


stomach turned again, 


a horse, 1 couldnt eat a 


there it went on, till | iad to have a great 
Jorum of gruel, as would have filled a swiil-pot ; 
but it wasn't of much use. Hlowiver, | tully 


dataraiiied to put .t tothe prov! that very hight, 
wietber she raelly had ony confection for Major 
Dune e or not, 


Jittle 


L kinow'd it might be done by a 
hat comed into my head at 
the time, and | datarmined tu dv it. Now, what 
! meant to do couldn't be carried into execu- 


Lon, without mae pretending to sleep in another 
} 


Contrivanee +t 


ved away from her. So, avout eleven o'clock, 
l says to her—* Missis, says I, ‘ if I sleep 
Mu 


th you to-night, | shall sartioly disturb your 
rest; J koow | shall. ~Wae shall both on us, 
pethaps, pet a bit of sleep if wae lie by arselves ; 
‘, Tor cnee, | mean to sleep in that Jittle room 
LuiLer side Major Bunce's.’ * Nay, nay, Sam, 
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says she, ‘ you shan’t lie hy yourself in sich a 
state as vou are, that I’m sartin on, i can 
hinder it.’ * But you can't hinder says 1; 


for I don’t want to disturb you at all; and I've 
made up my mind to do what I've said. You 
wouldn’t Ike mae to be sick onto you in my 
sleep; | know, you wouldn't; so sayno more about 
it. Let Sukey just take the cold off that little 
bed, and then I'll go; for IT shall be a deal better 
there than here.’ ‘ Well,’ she, ‘if you 
will have your own way, you mun—lI know that 
very well; but youd be better ten timesin your 
old place than in that nasty bit 
—for it's noat no better,’ 


Says 


of a cupboard 


“ But I didn’t cire what she said; for I was 
datarmined to try her at once, and see for a 
sartinty whether there was ont in’t, or noat in’t. 


So I went off by myself, and left her and Bunce 
up together 

** As I lay in bed, 
th’ 
had a good sup of brandy and watter—and go 
Half an hour after, when 
my Missis comes up, and 
to hear if 1 was asleep. I 
a good imitation, to mak’ her think I 
was; and then she just pushed th’ door open, and 
in to look at mae. It might be because 
she was anxious to know how I was; but at that 
time I fancied it was only to see if it was safe 
for her and the Major tv have a bit of talk 
together. I kept my eyes shut, and snored the 
faster. In a bit she kissed mae on th’ cheek 
very softly, and went out, That kiss almost 
made mae repent; for | thought she couldn't 
done that if she wasn't nt. But I 
soon persuaded myself she did it on purpose to 


nhout twelve o'clock, I hears 
Major come lumbering up stairs—for he'd 


into his own chamber, 
th’ house was cleared, 
listens at my door, 
snored wil 


comed 


have innoce 


hide trommae the better what was going on wrong. 
but I could 
Missis draw th’ 


thinks I 


what afewl you ve 


1 lay and listened a good while. 
find tili I heard 
curtains and get into bed, 
tomyself—‘Now, 
bin'—here for to go for to inspect your own 
of there isn't 
fort than moat i’ thi 
self as jealous as a goat, and turned yourself out 


noat out, my 
Upon that, 
Sam Pogson, 
wife 
lunacy, foundation 


when no more 


world! You've made your. 
of your own comfortable bed and her arms, into 
like this, where you 
scrape your ribs agen boath side-boards, only 


a narrow damp consarn 


apo’ th’ soft notions of your own dom'd head " 
And with a good deal more 0 th’ same sort I 
bezan to get sleepy. In about quarter of an 


hour, I dropped off altogether; and just then I 
wakened up agen by hearing what | thought to 
be somethink stirring in Major Lunce's chamber. 
That, you nay be eure, made mae vpen Inv eyes 
pritty wide. | got upon my elbows and listened. 
Now I mun tell you sforehand, that I had larnut 
from Major Bunce his-self, that he was sume- 
times subject to getting up and walking about 
in bis sleep. But, upo’ this occasion, 1 rather 
doubted whether he wasn't wider awake than he 
should hae bin. However, I datarmined to mak’ 
sartin; so l crep out of my own room, just us I 
was, and went agen his door. It was wide open, 


and th’ movnlight comed slanting down from the 
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window, like a white plank, all across the room. 
I stood still a bit, and there I seed and heard 
one o' th’ funniest things as iver happened to 
mae in the whole coarse of my life. Major 
Bunce was dead asleep ; but he’d got out of bed, 
put his sodger’s cap on over his nightcap, drawn 
his sword, and was flourishing away and going 
through all his exercises in his shirt. He had 
bin telling a great lot of tales about his battles, 
both afore and after supper, that night, and had 
got his-self very warm about ‘em; so I have 
my thoughts it worked in his mind after, like as 
ar ale does when it’s barrelled, and that made 
him get up in his sleep and play sich antics. 
First, he fancied he was drilling recrewts ; for he 
ordered ‘em up and down, and this side and 
that, just as well as if he had bin wake. Then 
he seemed to think his-self on a field of battle ; 
for hae made a great long speech to the bed- 
posts, and told ‘em as how England expected 
‘em all todo their dewty. ‘ Win or die,’ says he. 
© Now, lads, come on! And then he run forward, 
and wi’ a blow of his sword cut th’ can’le as 
he'd come to bed wi, right in two.” 

Mr Pogson, in the innocence of his heart, here 
detailed various other Jess heroic deeds perpe- 
trated by the Major in his sleep; but, lest the 
reader be a clown, | trust the specimen above 
given is quite sufficient to satisfy him, as well 
as to carry conviction to his heart that gentle- 
men of high and honourable professions are not, 
upon all occasions, so heroic and magnificent as 
a red coat or cock’s tail, and a weapon of de- 
struction, might lead him to imagine. Every 
hero has his common as well as his uncommon 
nature— his dirty as well as his clean side. 

We will beg to pass over the conclusion ot 
Samuel's description of Major Bunce’s antics ; 
merely remarking, that, at length, he got into bed 
again, with his soldier’s cap on, having first very 
carefully put away his Barcelona handkerchief, 
as if, even in sleep, he remembered the custo- 
mary accidents and exchanges of such articles at 
mess. Our host may now continue his narrative, 

‘‘ As soon as iver th’ Major had got into bed 
again, thinks I, now’s my time to see if my 
Missis raelly dues entertean any sort of a liking 
for this Bunce or not. So I goes on my tip-toes 
into his room, and, as quietly as possible, | 
slipped on his regimental, wi’ th’ contention of 
making my Missis believe J was th’ Major. But, 
first of all, 1 popped behind my own little room 
door, and snored as loud as iver I could, for 
about five minnits, through the keyhole, that she 
might think I was myself fast asleep. Then I 
crep out, and got agen her door, and listened. 
It so happened that my Missis was up dressing 
her, at that time; for, you see, it was weshing 
morning, as I had obsarved the tub and dirty 
things about afore bedtime ; so I did'nt think it 
prewdent to go ‘raight into her room just then; 
but I] squeezed myself very tight indeed into a 
little nick as there is between the walls at the 
end of ar passage, thinking I'd wait till Missis 
went down stairs. In a bit, she comed out with 
her candle, and went down, 
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‘««T tried to follow her, but, blame my skin, if 
I could get out o’ th’ nick again ; for, thinking, 
as I was, you see, of getting clean out of sight, 
1’d gone and jammed myself in as fast as a door 
neal. Well, I begun to get frightened, for fear 
I should niver get out no more ; and my heart 
thumped agen the wall like a hammer. I stood 
still about half an hour, afraid of breaking my 
ribs, if I tried to get out ; but, at last, it comed 
into my head that I might as well do it at first 
as last, for it would be all the same thing ; so] 
plucks up my sperits, wi’ thinking about Jonah 
i’ the Bible, and gies a push like a bull. That 
loosened me a little, to begin wi ; so I tried 
again, and, by bits and bits, in th’ upshot, I made 
my escape—though, for sartin, I was as hard to 
get out as a oyster. The worst on't was, I had 
made th’ Major’s clothes as white as a flour bag ; 
but I consoled myself wi’ thinking, if he didn't 
pey for what he had, and used his impedence 
beside, to my Missis, he desarved to be white- 
washed, and ten times worse, if it were possible. 

“ Well, when | got down stairs, I shut one of 
my eyes, to look blind, that my Missis might tak’ 
me, more and more, for the Major, and goes 
slap into the kitchen, where her and Sukey was 
as throng as geese in a horsepond, dabbling in 
th’ wesh-tub. Without saying oat, for fear she 
should know my tongue, I goes up to her and 
tries to gie her a kiss. She catches her eye upo’ 
th’ regimentals and screams out like a peacock. 
But I cares noat about that; and knowing, in 
my own mind, as I had a rael right to do it, I 
tries to huggle her round th’ neck ; but, to hin- 
der mae, she whips a gret lot uf wet dirty shirts 
and things out o th’ tub, and dabs ’em ’raight 
onto my head. At th’ same time, she calls out, 
‘ Mester !’ and ‘Sam!’ as loud as iver she could; 
and Sukey ran up stairs as hard as her legs 
would carry her, to fetch mae down. I kep’ 
tussling with my Missis to get a kiss on her ; but 
she thumped and flung like station, till 1 heard 
th’ Major up stairs, swearin like a trooper, cos 
he couldn't find his britches, and Sukey scream- 
ing iver so frightened at him bouncing into th’ 
passage in his shirt, At last, he comes down 
stairs wi’ my old corduroys on, which made 
him look so much like me i’ th’ legs, that, as 
soon as iver my Missis seed ‘em on the stairs, she 
runs to him and claps her arms round his knees, 
shouting out, ‘Sam, Sam! th’ Major’s trying to 
consult me. At that same minnit, I seed /iis 
sword flashing across the candle; so, thinks ], 
it isn’t advisable to stop much longer if that’s 
it; so I unbolts th’ back door and runs out, 
thinking to hide myself i’ th’ pigsty or some- 
where ; but, before I could get over th’ wail, I 
hears Major Bunce behind me, roaring out, ‘ Stop 
thief,’ and sich like, at a terrible rate. I toud 


yo it was nice an’ moonlight, being about three 
o'clock i’ th’ morning ; so 1 could see beautifully 
to get across ar yard and over th’ pales into th’ 
calf-croft ; which I did in a gret hurry, sartinly. 
Howiver, the Major was close behind me, and 
once I really thoat his sword gied me a prick i0 
a sartin place behind ; but natterally 1 didn’t 








stop to feel for’t, and only run harder an’ harder 
to get out of his road. Unfortinately, he could 
see by th’ moonlight as well as mae; so he fol- 
low’d me up pritty clusely all across ar nether 
field, along Scrooby’s seven acre, and down 
Cowden Lane, till we got to th’ spring as runs 
across, where I very suddenly popped off o’ th’ 
road and crep’ under a gret hollow pollard as 
stood tup o’ th’ bank. Major Bunce seed where 
] went down; and thinking me gone across th’ 
rivulet, sprung straight off o’ the bank wi’out 
looking, and dropped clean into th’ middle ov’ th’ 
water ; where he sunk nigh up to th’ middle i’ 
mud, and couldn't stir another peg no more than 
if he’d bin rooted to the spot. 

« « Now, Major,’ thinks I, ‘ you're safe ;’ so I 
developes myself from where I was, and wi'out 
letting him see me, crep’ off under th’ trees, till 
I got into the lane agen, when I run back home 
as fast as I could, leaving Bunce to cool his legs 
a bit i’ the spring. 

«“ When I knocked and got in, my Missis looks 
at me i’ that red coart ; and, says she, ‘ Well, 
raelly, Sam, what a great soft yo are!’ For she'd 
fun’ it all out by then, Says she—‘ I think yo’ 
get softer an’ softer ivery day of your life.’ 
‘ Ay, well, Missis,’ says I to that, ‘ it seems to 
me better to be a bit too soft—if it is soft—than 
to do as some folks does, and gie their husbands 
incouragement to inspect them of larceny wi 
Majors, and sich like stuck-up rubbage. Says 
she—‘ I don’t know what yo mean, Sam, by 
larceny. ‘ Well, was my reply to that, ‘ if 
yove iver read your Bible, I should think yo’ 
know what larceny is as well as other folks.’ 
Says 1, ‘ Do yo mean to deny as yo havn't let 
Major Bunce tak a sartin liberty wi’ that mouth 
0 yourn?’ That queshton pricked her sides 
rarely, for she burst ‘raight out a-cryin’, and 
begun wiping her eyes on a pillow-case wringing 
wet out o th’ wesh-tub ; and, says she, ‘ I tell yo’ 
what, Sam—lI can’t bear it, and I won't, that I 
wont. I see what vo've bin doin’ it all for now, as 
trew as | see this soap ;—yo've gone, said she— 
and that was th’ end of her speech, wi the ex- 
ception of wiping her eyes in a towel, and cryin’ 
azen top o th’ stool as Sukey had got aside o’ 
th tub, to stand on. But I didn’t care for that, 
as yo see I raither inspected, after all, that she 
knowed me at first when I went down i’ th’ 
Major’s regimentals, and so kicked up her heels 
to th’ height she did, on purpose to shew me, i’ 
my disguise, as she’d no confection whativer for 
th’ Major. So, says I to her, says I, ¢ I’ll tell 
yo what, Missis—when yo’ was Kitty Strunts, | 
niver could have thoat sich a consarn as this 
should iver come about. Here, as my eyes 
should live to see yo’ huggle another man comin’ 
down stairs, as yo’ did to-night That made her 
‘ry more and more ; sv, says she, ‘ Raelly, Sam, 
I think yo’ don’t know what’s amiss wi’ you, or 
else you do it o' purpose ; for yo’ know very well 
I went and laid hold o’ them legs when I seed 
em coming down, cos I thoat they were your 
legs, and nobody else’s.” © What!’ says I,‘ then 
are yo sartin as yo've no leaning whativer to 
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th’ Major?’ ‘ No, sartinly,’ says she ; ‘ and yo’ 
ought to be downright ashamed of yourself, Sam, 
iver to let onythink o° th’ sort get into your 
head.” That melted mae a bit; so I goes up to 
her, and gies her a great big kiss, as knocked 
her off ’n her stool ; and at th’ same time, says 
I, ‘ Come then, Kitty, let’s mak’ it all up, and 
I'll niver think noat o’ th’ sort no more—that I 
won't. So wi’ that we huggled one another like 
two children; and then she took her arms off, 
and, says she, ‘ Do, Sam, go and pull them nasty 
things off ’n your back, for J can’t bear th’ sights 
on “em worse than iver. And then she axed me 
what had become o’ th’ Major. ‘ Consarn your 
jacket !" says I—‘ what! he runs in your head 
after all, does he?’ When I said that, she 
looked very costive at me ; and says she, ‘ Good 
lauk ! I wonder what I mun say to please you! 
1 only axed, cos I was afraid he’d go and kill 
you wi that sword of his’n.” ‘ Blame it!’ says 
I, ‘ arn't I here reg’larly alive afore your eyes ? 
Dom the Major,’ says I, ‘ and iverything as be- 
longs to him!’ And wi’ that I pulls his coart 
off and dabs it bang into th’ tub among th’ suds 
and sich, and then [ unbutton’d his britches and 
sent them after it; at which minnit, there 
comes a great rap at th’ door enough to knock 
it down. ‘ Kitty,’ says I at that, ‘ there’s th’ 
Major comed back agen, for sartin! So, as I 
was in my shirt, | scampers up stairs, pops into 
bed, and begins snoring away like a boar-pig. 
At th’ same time, my Missis and Sukey 
comes up stairs an’ all, and pops off to bed 
in at th’ bargain, to get out o th’ road. 
Howiver, all this while, th’ Major kep’ thump- 
ing to get in; but I didn’t go down to oppen th’ 
door, cos I was at a loss what to say when I seed 
him. But, ina bit, his noise bestrained me to do 
summut ; so I jumps out of bed in my bare legs 
just as they was, and goes down all i’ th’ dark, 
(cos my Missis had took th’ candle,) to let him 
in. Howiver, I needn't have bin so frightened 
at him, for he didn't know a bit, as it proved, 
that it was me he had run after ; cos, as soon as 
I uppened th’ door, and he seed me behind it, 
says he, in a great rage—‘ Lan’lord, says he, 
‘ dom sich a house as your’n to live in !—look at 
my pickle!’ says he; and then he oppened his 
legs, to let me see his mud. Says he, ‘ Here's a 
feller gone and got into your house, ard run 
away wi my clothes on his back. As I didn’t 
know what else to do, I infects a sort of besto- 
nishment at that, and says I, ‘ Nay, nay, Ma- 
jor Bunce, what are yo’ talking about? Yo’ 
mun have been dreaming,’ says I. ‘ Dreaming 
be dom’d !’ says he; ‘ when I’ve run after him 
half way across the country here !—why, your own 
Missis and th’ sarvent was down at th’ time. She 
comed and wakened me out 0’ bed about it.’ 
‘ No, no, Major, says 1; ‘ this won't do at all. 
Yo’ know yo've toud me yourself yo’re subject 
to getting up i’ your sleep—and here's a spezi- 
men ont.” But he wouldn't have it of a good 
while, till I toud him I'd be boun’ his clothes 
was somewhere about th’ house, and then shew'd 
‘em to him i’ th’ weshtub. After that, I man- 
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162 WHAT NEXT ?— 


aged him pritty well, and i’ th’ upshot, raelly 
I made him believe he'd done it all hisself, and 


run out o th’ house after a shadder, while he | 


was fast asleep. 

«« Next morning he inquired of my Missis and 
Sukey about it; but as I'd took care to put them 
on their guard afore, they let noat out as he 
could lay houd on; so that, being aware of his 
own habit of getting up in his sleep, he believes 
he did it all his-self to this day. 

‘“‘ But as for that kiss as I heard go off in ar 
yard, I’m sartin it was somebody as did it; for 
of all th’ fellers as iver I did see for going after 
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th’ gels, them sodgers is the very worst. Blame 
their skins! when they went away at last, they 
took iver sich a lot wi’ ’em, dressed i’ smock 
frocks like recrewts, and a ‘big lot more they left 
behind as they'd reduced while they stopped ; so 
that, by th’ next oor-rates, we'd iver so much 
more—about a farthing i’ th’ pound—to pay— 
dom ’em!—for their natterals !” 

Sam screwed his mouth into something like 
the muzzle of a musket, charged it with a 
cartridge of liquor, and went off very suddenly, 
to the great astonishment of his silent custo. 
mer, the blacksmith. 








WHAT 


THIRTY devils in conclave sat, 

Canopied each with an opera hat, 

Girt about with a flowing camail, 

Hiding his burning breast and tail; 

Each, for want of a better pian, 

Roasting his hoofs in a warming pan. 

Silent, like black-faced sheep at Barnet, 

They moodily sat, till a little incarnate 

Screamed, like a preacher in want of a text— 
What nert ? what nest ? 

An echoing scream from a neighbouring hall 

Shook the black o’erarching wall, 

From a hundred throats ; and astonishment grand 

Glared from the eyes of the murky band. 

J.oud was the scream, and tones of wo 

Followed like tones from the prison below :— 

** Lend us your aid, for the hour is come, 

Fearful to us as the day of doom. 

The eyes of the nation are opening fast, 

And the day of our glory will soon be past. 

Many a century's suns have sped, 

Since our sires unfurled your sable banner 5; 

And we've followed with gladness the gloom it shed, 

Marking the by-road to profit and honour ; 

But a light hath arisen, and a million eyes 

Are tracking our path—and the Standard wavers. 

Lend us your aid, that the glurious prize 

That lured our past hopes, may reward our endeavours. 

}Hlere we are moaning the dear old times— 

A hundred stout hearts that would willingly go, 

Bearing your flig to the gloomiest climes— 
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al to his warming pan, 
his horns 
Grinning at once wi 


and shifted his seat, 

h rage and heat ; 
beard most venerable, 
Smote with his tist the red-hot table, 
Kemmed thrice—you'd have 


Till a devil, with 
once, twice, 
*iwas thander— 


And bawled ou:.—“ Here's 
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NEXT? 
Did’nt we tell you, ye whimpering rogues, 
Last year, when you came to us croaking like frogs, 
To wheedle the people and sham Reform, 
Riise in the puddle a terrible storm, 
Blarney the Radical, ‘bully the Whig, 
And clap on our C opely the Chancellor's wig, 
Swear by the gods you're the right true biue !’—— 
“ We tried it—but, oh! "twouldn’t do, "twouldn’t 
do.” 
«“ Then, sooth to say, you are precious ninnies. 
Are your pensioned purses drained of their guineas ? 
Does gullible Bull at your flammeries kick, 
Of brandy, strong beer, and delusion sick ? 
Go, go—you have arts that might shame the Devil : 
Bribe, and look honest—cut throats, and be civil ; 
Vow that the Whigs are in league with the Pope, 
Worthy of nought but the brand and the rope ; 
Swear down their throats they're an Atheist crew.” 
“We tried it—but, oh! *twouldn’t do, ‘twouldn’t 
do. ; 
And we rent the skies with No Popery cries— 
We might as well have bawled to the brutes ata 
manger 3 
And, oh ! how we turned up the whites of our eyes, 
While we gulled the low squad with “ The Church 
in 7 ver 1” 
We unsheathed the tithe sword with a swaggering 
look, 
And Rathcormse can tell bow 
St Denny ; 
And the w.dow’s last mite we unblushingly took ;— 
But, ‘twouldn’t do with the * Boys of Kil- 
kenny.’ 
With our brave yellow troop we once deemed to 
have sung 
Te Deum to Ernest ; but, under the rose, 
The Trishman’s pet has a d ble tongue, 
Aud we quake at the twitch of the ruby nose, 
What next? what next -—~is our glory o'er ? 
Shall we follow the sable flag no more 7” 
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SLOWLY above us rinzs the bell 
Hark, its measured toll! 

A corpse comes down to its narrow cell, 
To Heaven hath gone a soul. 


Hist! the tread of many feet— 
Hist ! the words of prayer; 

Now, hark ye, a sound that's far more sweet, 
For it says to us—prepare ! 


Tis the heavy earth on the plated lid—_ 
[t has soiled the coffin gay; 

From man's eye now our feast is hid—— 
Let us no more delay! 


Our table's spread with a winding-sheet 
As white as driven snow ; 

Cushions are at the head and feet, 
A fair soft bed below. 


Who hunts so well as Father Death ! 
He strikrs the beauteous down ; 

He spareth not the young, *i faith, 
His children’s board to crown. 


Then, let's away to the thing of clay 
mk. make our dwelling here; 
"Il roll and riot, in ease and quiet, 
"F or many a long year, 
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LA TARANTALA- 


AN ITALIAN STORY. 


« \Wnar's in the wind with yon now, mother ? 
—vyou look as black as a thunder-cloud,” cried 


young Sladeo; 


Cotracustro, a small town of Calabria; as a stout 
middle-aged dame, of comely features, but bronzed 
into the complexion of a Chickasaw Indian, 
threw down, on the beach beside him, a bundle 
of nets, on the reparation of which she had been 
exercising her industry. ‘* Has any one affronted 
you ?—any neighbour dared to wag head, tongue. 
or finger, at you? Name him, and remember 
that your son has a heart and wears a stiletto.” 

“] am not apt to be a quarreller with my 
peighbours,” replied Anetta, more calmly than 
might have been anticipated from the: fierce 
glance of her coal-black and coal-bright eyes. 
«And when I do involve myself in a brawl, it 
will not be for the purpose of bringing blood 
upon the head of my son, I must sadly heed an 
avenger, Madeo mio, before I call ona stripling 
such as you, and one, moreover, so near mv heart, 
to venture battle in my behalf; more especially, 
if, as now, your father were the agressor.” 

“My father? What has the old gentleman 
been dving te anger you? Cracking a bottle too 


| 


' 
' 


sen and (as far as heirship might 
be) Heir to Gioacchino, a thriving fisherman of 


home, with her two eyes swelled out of her 
head—even as I found ber this morning when 
ITreturned from market; her futher having tuken 
advantage of my absence, (while FJ was haggling 


and haggling to obtain a few piccoli more for his 
_ stale mullets,) to threaten my poor girl as never 


she was threatened in her life ; just because she 


| chooses to remain true to a lover who was once 





| family,” 


many with his merry mates?—or skipping his | 


Whitsuntide offerings to the shrine of San Gen- 
naro ?—or chucking some pretty maiden under 
the chin ?—or’”’ 

‘Spare your conjectures, lad!” said his mother, 
resting her swarthy hands upon the haunches 
which lent so remarkable an extension to her 
plaited petticoat of scarlet woolsey ; “ or, by 
wasting your time, which is his, you may chance 
to come in for your share of the churlishness that 
has so much véxed me.” 

“ Qho! there has been a breeze, then, blowing 
at home ?” 

The good lady nodded assent. 

“« My father has beén letting off a broadside at 
you? Well, do him justice! “Tis not often, 
mother, he finds fault with you.” 

** Not often he finds fault with me /” exclaimed 
Anetta, “ Truly, no; but as often, I take it, as 
there is fault to bé found ! ! If every good wife in 
Cotraeastro were to” 

‘ [know it, mother—who knows it better?” 
replied her dutiful offspring, readily anticipat- 








ing the well-known personal vauint that was to 
follow. “ You are the pearl’ of wives and 
parents, But, if not upon yourself, on whom 


has the ol4 yemtiomun been venting his eross- 
grainedness ?” ! 

“On whom but your sister?” cried Monna 
Anetta, thus nailed to a distinct reply. “ Yon- 
der sits my poor Malfina’ in & shady corner, at 
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of his own choosing, instead of accepting the fat 
hoor, Beppo, the grazier, for her husband, who 
would fain take her up the country to his farm 
in the marshes, away from kith and kin, to 
spend her days in brewing pumpkin soup for his 
dinner, or making buffalo-milk cheeses for his 
dairy.” | | 

* Beppo is a warm man,” replied the young 
fisherman gravely, ‘ My father’s supper is not 
the worse served for all the fat turkeys and sacks 
of millet which he has heaped upon us since he 
took it into his head to ask for little Malfina to 
be his wife.” 

“ Glutton !” ejaculated the fishwife, setting 
her arms more akimbo than before, “ would you 
barter your sister for a mess of pottage ?” , 

se But, so far’ as my’ opinion may weigh in the 
‘continued Madeo, without seeming to 
notice the interruption, “ if my pretty Malfi- 
netta were to make up her mind to forget Carlo, 
and give her hand to the grazier” 

“Well?” cried Anetta impatiently, as her son 
paused for & momient, seemingly absorbed in 
consideration of the mended nets—‘ Well ?”— 

—‘' Why, she might godwindle into her grave, 
ague-stricken, at Beppo’s marsh-farm, before I 
would once demean myself to say, ‘ Sister, how 
yoes it ?’ or, ‘ There blows a purer breeze at Co- 
¢hacahtro—-Malfina, come home again, and youth 
and health will be restored you !” 

“ That's my own Madeo—that’s my lion- 
hearted boy !” ‘cried the Calabrian Nerétd, seiz- 
ing his Shoulders’ ‘and bestowing a hearty kiss 
oh his sun-birned forehead. ** The blessed 
Madonna’ knows I would’ rather have my ‘girl 
feed at'a decent man’s board, than herd with a 
vagrant under a bush among the mountains ; 
but riot at the cost of a broken troth-plight, ‘and, 
it may'be, a’ broken heart ; for Mal na’s ‘heart, 
Madeo, my darling, would he far easier ‘to reak 
than yours or mine.” 

« Yours?” exclaimed the boy, with a sapient 
nod.’ © Yours, mother, I take it, is natured 
somewhat after the fashion of the lava that flows 
from our old’ mountain yonder nt Naples : ‘it 
may be hard now,’ or ‘seem ‘$0; but, if father’s 
word is to be trusted, "twas soft énough when he 
was the «tripling that I am now. 

a Foolery—mere idle foolery of the oy old 





| man’s!” exclaimed Anetta, with half a frown 
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and half a smile. ‘ But my heart is not the 
question. "Iwas of my girl we were speaking ; 
and I would fain say, as I have often said befure, 
that, since ‘twas your father’s doing to suffer 
Malfina and Carlo so much and so kindly together 
when they were neighbours’ children, and his 
father Benettone still possessed his vineyards 
and his farm, ‘twas a hard thing to drive the 
poor lad from our threshold the moment trouble 
fell upon the family ; without waiting to see 
what countenance he could put on to face adver- 
sity, or how labour to support a wife and chil- 
dren, if wife and children were vouchsafed him. 
’Twould have always been time enough to take 
up with such an oaf as Beppo, had Carlo proved 
himself a do-nothing or an evil-doer.” 

‘‘ Always time enough, quotha? Always too 
soon!” ejaculated Madeo. ‘“‘ As well marry a 
beggar as a batter-brained ninny like the gra- 
zier |” 

‘* And now,” returned his mother, dropping 
her arms and preparing to reascend the zigzag 
stairs cut in the cliff, and leading to the town, 
built partly on terraced ledges above, and partly 
on the crowning summit—“ And now, poor Carlo 
is off, Heaven's holy saints know whither; and 
my girl sits pining over her distaff, unless when 
her father’s menaces send her weeping into my 
bosom, to whisper to her poor old mother that 
she would fain be in her grave.” 

“* How can one wonder that she should grieve !” 
observed the young man, in a more subdued tone 
of voice. ‘ Such tales as the gossips of Cotra- 
castro have been sending round concerning 
Carlo! Girolama, the carrier, swears he made 
one of the party of brigands by whom Cardin:] 
Ruffu's suite of carriages was stopped and plun.- 
dered last March, in the Abruzzi; and Barto, the 
pilot, who was here t’other day, cruising, from 
Messina, protests that he was seen among the 
crew of an Algerine felucca, and that he will live 
to die the death of a dog—(or of a pirate)— 
namely, to be hung in chains by some English 
Admiral, yonder, at Valetta; where I beheld, 
with my eyes, no fewer than eight stout fellows 
(six Cephalonians and two countrymen of my 
own) hanging in chains—tarred over, to save them 
from the sun, which might have rendered them 
unpleasant neighbours—till they were as black as 
so many Savoyards after a chimney-sweeping ! 
But here comes my father alung the shore ; and 
I shall have a rating in my turn, for having 
neglected to put out the boat. The breeze is 
fair for the rocks of San Vito, where the tunny 
are so apt to lie of an aiternoon. So away with 
you, mother, to Malfinetta, or you may come in 
for share of his contrary humour.” 

And taking her son’s advice, although grum- 
bling while she took it, off scrambled Anetta 
over the shingles, towards the wearisome stair- 
case in the cliff ; and the only shadows that fell 
on the scorching shore, between the merge of 
the deep blue sea and the dazzling whiteness of 
the perpendicular rock, were those of Gioacchino 
and his son. Anetta paused, half-way in her 
ascent, and shad.ng her eyes with her hand, 





looked down upon the glaring scene, (so glaring 
that not even the rippling murmur of the waves 
upon the beach could impart an idea of freshness 
or refreshment to those whu stood within reach of 
the sound,) watching the fishing-boat dancing 
lightsomely upon the summer sea, waiting a 
propitious moment to unfurl its well-patched 
sails, and, with the aid of oars, escape the shel- 
ter of the cliffs, and take advantage of the earliest 
evening breeze. Involuntarily, the wife and mo- 
ther felt her heart soften towards the two beloved 
ones standing in earnest colloquy beside that old 
boat—the good old boat—the stout old boat— 
wh:ch had borne them fur so many years through 
storm and hurricane, and sea perils of all degrees 
of horror, till Anetta loved and reverenced the 
trusty bark—every stitch of every seam of whose 
sails, was familiar to her eye—almost more than 
her home, and its safe and quiet hearth. The 
boat had yielded her children’s bread, from the 
hour ashe had a child to feed. The boat would 
probably secure, intime, toherself and Gioacchino, 
a sufficient amount of gains to supply them with 
the means of subsistence when nature should have 
ceased to supply the means of exertion. The boat 
would prevent them from becoming, in their old 
age, a burthen to their son. 

But, although the good woman had been thus 
energetic in her championship of her daughter, 
while conversing with Madeo, and although she 
had previously disputed still more vehemently on 
the subject with her husband, she was not the 
mother to encourage her pretty Malfina in rebel- 
lion against; a parent’s authority, or in peevish 
discontent with her destinies. 

“ How now, girl?” cried she, perceiving, as 
she entered the house, that, during her absence, 
the desponding beauty had never stirred from 
her seat, and that she sat there listless and with 
folded hands, as if given over to her sorrow, 
‘Is it your thought to remain fixed on yonder 
stool for the rest of the day, for all the world 
like an image of St Rosabella of Sicily, in her 
marble shrine? Up, child, and bestir thee! 
Care killed the cat that would not move her 
paw in self-defence! Go, fetch in the nets 
which I left drying on the wall; or, stay, they 
were a heavy burthen for thee ;—into thy cham- 
ber fur thy spindle ; and” 

“ Mother !” ejaculated Malfina, with a fresh 
burst of tears; “I cannot, cannot work! Be- 
think thee of all I have iearned to-day; be- 
think thee of the aching-head I shall this night 
lay down upon my pillow. Thou wert with me 
that midsummer evening in the woods of Munte- 
leone, when I knelt down, side by side with 
Carlo, before the little chapel of Sant Uberto, 
and swore to be his wife, and his only. My 
father, too, was there, and saw nv cause to for- 
bid the vow; yet, now, demeaning himself as 
though he had neither heard nor seen, he bids 
me, on penalty of his malediction, forswear my- 
self; and | must wed with a clod—a bour, who, 
from the day God put speech into his mouth, 
never spoke kindly word tu living mortal ; who 
comes hither and sits gaping on me with a stupid 
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stare, without other thought than that I should 
make a stirring housewife for his farm.” 

«« He were an oaf, indeed, did such a notion 
beset him on seeing thee to-day, Ma/lfinetta 
mia /” exclaimed her mother. ‘ But enough of 
these complaints. Railing at disaster never yet 
bettered the hap of man or maiden. Consider 
rather how best to grapple with the foe—how to 
encounter the coming event—how to defeat” 

«“ Defeat my father!” cried the girl. ** My 
father, whose will is a law to all the house, even 
to thyself, mother, who have the claim of age 
and wisdom to share his authority! ‘Tis useless 
to think of it—idle to talk of it. His word has 
gone forth, and my fate is sealed a 

«“ Despair was the giant who lost the battle,” 
replied her mother, using a Calabrian proverb. 
« But ’tis not for me to counsel rebellion against 
Gioacchino in his home and household. Guo, 
therefore, to thy aunt—go to Signora Jeronima, 
who, loving her brother well, loves his children 
better, and may put thee in a way of softening 
his determination. In an hour or so, the shade 
of the rampart will be over the path towards 
her vineyard. Commend me to her, and say I 
bade thee consult with her how all might be 
best accommodated.” 

And thus authorized, Malfina bathed her 
swollen eyes, and laced up her disordered bodice, 
and hung around her neck the cross of gold, the 
gift of Aunt Jeronima, on the solemn day of 
her first communion; and, at the appvinted 
time, paced slowly and steadi’y sloug the dizzy 
path cut in the cliffs towards Jeronima’s country 
house—that neat and prosperous farm which 
(while her uncle was still landlord of the chief 
inn of Cotracastro, the Albergo della Santissima 
Trinitd, and Aunt Jeronima a bustling hostess) 
had been the property of the father of her 
beloved Carlo! It was under that roof her 
lover had seen the light—it was along the 
terraces of that verdant vineyard, his feet had 
learned to direct their first hazardous steps— 
it was there death had overtaken his parents— 
it was there the cloud of adversity had burst 
in wild destruction over his head. On these 
accounts, perhaps, the Signorina Malfinetta ex- 
perienced a dvuuble interest in her visit to her 
warm-hearted, long-headed aunt ; who, although 
tenderly affected towards both herself and Madeo, 
yet, never having experienced in her own person 
the emotions of motherhood, was somewhat of a 
disciplinarian in her notions of the conduct to 
be pursued towards young people by those in 
authority over them,  Malfina, in particular, 
regarded her kind but sharp-voiced relative 
With considerable awe ; and it was this which had 
made her so careful to refresh her countenance 
and costume, ere she entered the redoubtable 
presence of Madonna Jerunima of Rocca. Bianca. 

There could not be a more graceful, a more 
striking figure, than that of the young Cala- 
brian, as, staglike and free of step, she traversed 
the precipitous path; her slight waist, with its 
scarlet.laced bodice of mulberry-coloured vel- 
vet, edged with a golden fringe ; her short full 
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petticoat and dark grey hosen starting out in 
contrast with the dazzling whiteness of the chalk. 
stone ; while her snowy linen headgear and nar- 
row apron enhanced the brightness of the health. 
ful hnes glowing on her * darkly delicate” 
cheek. She walked steadily, for care was in her 
young heart; but lightly, for hope had entered 
there, while listening to her mothers sugges- 
tions. She felt that if any mortal hand could aid 
her, it must be that of Aunt Jeronima ; a woman 
o* most renowned sagacity ; a woman whose sage 
legislation was known to have originated the 
unparalleled prosperity of the Albergo della 
Suntissima Trinita; a woman who had not only 
governed, but governed without vaunting, a 
brute of a husban’d: a woman, above all, who, 
although a widow at an age entitling her to be 
called ‘“ buxom,” had resolutely refused to wed 
again, even when moved to matrimony by the 
Podesta of Cotracastro himself—to say nothing of 
a dozen other pretenders to her hand, lesser in 
dignity, but greater in personal attraction. Nor 
had Malfina much apprehension of finding her 
kinswoman’s aid withheld on the present occa. 
sion; for, albeit a stickler for the maintenance 
of parental authority, Jeronima’s sympathy was 
enlisted in behalf of her niece, by a sort of in- 
describable feeling that her own present pros- 
perity was derived from her enjoyment, how- 
ever honest and lawful, of the patrimony of poor 
Carlo ; while, for years past, there had existed, 
between her brother Gioacchino and herseif, a 
jarring feud, such as is apt to spring up betwixt 
an elder brother struggling with the destiny of 
laborious poverty to which he was born, and a 
younger sister elevated to the consequentiality 
of competence. She entered the farm, there- 
fore, with a countenance so cheerful, and so |it- 
tle consonant with the actual state of her feel- 
ings, that Jeronima had embraced her, and pat- 
ted her fondly on the cheek, chin, and shoul- 
ders ; had placed her in the visiter’s chair, and 
invited her to a cup of Rocea- Bianca wine ; had 
asked her tidings of Gioacchino, Anetta, and 
Madeo, and interrupted her reply, by communi- 
cating fifty idle particulars of her own affairs, 
(from her dispute with the exciseman tu a skir- 
mish between her dog Pontone and a neigh- 
buur’s cat,) before she discerned, from the ex- 
pression of Malfina’s countenance, that aught was 
amiss, 

And now, what discussions, what confidences, 
what counsels, ensued between the two kins- 
women? What tales of wo were poured into 
the ear of the elder '!—what instigations of 
stratagem were suggested to the adoption of the 
younger! It suits us not, at present. te unfold; 
sud no eavesdropper was at hand to betray the 
mystery! The jalousies were closed, to screen 
the little mansion from the evening sun; Monna 
Jeronima’s two handmaidens were engrossed with 
their household avocations—-the one in carding 
flax for the distuff of her mistress, the other 
grinding maize in a handmill; the vine-dressers 
were busied afar off in their calling; even the 
great house.dog, Pontone, lay asleep _withiu the 
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shadow of the orch, There was none t to listen, 
none to pry ; the result of the conference could 


alone bear witness to its nature! 

The first incident from which any deduction 
might be gathered, was the altered aspect of 
Malfina, when, after a visit of two hours or so, 
she bade ie to her loving aunt; and the gay, 
though unassured step with which she measured 

er homeward way. Anetta—who, growing 
alarmed by the unusual ‘profongation of her 
daughter's ‘absence, come forward nearly a third 
of the way to meet her—noted from afar the 
buoyancy of her tread, and the air of satisfac- 
tion with which she gazed aroun her on the 
sky and ocean, the only objects perceptible from 
that precipitous road ; and wisely inferred that 
Jeronima had imparted comfort, even if she had 
not given advice, 

tj he following day, some hours after the return 
of Gioacchino had his son from their little cruise, 
with a boat’s freight of the finest anchovi ies it had 
been their luck to land for many weeks, ‘a mes- 
senger (one of the farm damsels) arrived at the 
fisherman's cottage, from Rocca Bianca, re uest- 
ing the favour that Malfina might be spared for 
a few days to bear company to her aunt, who was 
ill at ease in her health, and had more house- 
hold business on her hands than she could well 
perform without aid. There was the fruit har- 
vest and the vintage at hand—labours in the field 
and labours in the kitchen to be performed—be- 
sides farm- accounts to be made up, and a thou- 
sand other matters in which her little 1 niece might 

opportunely bear a part. And Givacchino, will- 
ing to assist the vintage of a sister who failed 
not annually 'to hestow upon him a hogshead 
of her choicest wine, and not sorry “perhaps | to 
rid himself for a time of the melancholy spec. 
tacle of Malfina’s doleful visage, readi ly con- 
sented; and, after a duteous salutation of both 
her parents, and with Bettina bearing for her a 
modest package of her best array, away went 
Carlo’s true love to his ancient home of Rocca 
Bianca—to lie sleepless in the chamber which 
had once been his—to sit musing under shelter 
of the trellised vines where his "childbued had 
sported—to think of him day and night, night and 
day—and all by way of preparative for her bridal 
with another, Meanwhile, that other, during her 
absence, refrained not Frotn his accustomed Visits 
to the Rehermes" s hut ; his fat turkeys and gui- 
nea-fowls were lavished no less freely than be- 
fore ; nay, poor Beppo appeared to take almost 
as much pleasure i in staring at the sw arthy and con- 
temptuous countenance of Madeo, as he had been 
wont to do in fixing his inexpressive eves upon 
the fair and gentle face of Malfinetta. He came, 
in short, daily ; and held long private confubula. 
tions with old Gioacchino, touching his approaching 
nuptials, and the \ruspects of his married life; for | 
the Sherman of C otracastro still affected tusee no 
difficulties i in the case, and to understand that his 
family were unanimous in desire for the match. 

Malfina was apprized of all this; for Madeo, 
between the duties of his calling, found many & 
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yard ; ; and it was on returning from one of these 
Riteiba vis sits, at Sout a Week after his sister's de. 
Path for itoc ca Bianca, that he, one evening, 
disc losed to ‘his parents the unwelcome tidings 
that he had found’ her looking ill, and that ht 

aunt, ‘Jeronima, was s'painfully anxious concerning 
her health. | ' 

“tebe poor girl complains of an aching head, 
and ber eyes are dull” and heavy,” observed 
M adeo, ‘My aunt is grievously afraid she may 
have been visited by a sunstroke—for her indis- 
position has lasted ever since yesterday, when 
she was rash enough to lie down in the orchard, 
after toiling among the peach-trees, gathering 
fruit for drying. She returned to the house 
nah it de shivering and heart-sick.” 

Ahi di me! Poverinetta . a ejaculated her 
mother ; and had not Gioacchino been pre-oc cue 
pied by his own feelings of | resentment against 
his daughter, and projects concerning her, he 
could not but have noticed the ‘coolness | with 
which Anetta receiv ed ‘intelligence sO alarming ; 
she whose motherly’ terrors had often’ been ex- 
cited by a splinter in “Madeo’s finger, “or by 
Maltina’ s loss of ap etite for a single meal. : 

“And what | has been done for the girl?” Was 
his surly interrogation. 

" My aunt has prepared her an infusion of 
balm-leaves and straw berry root’ ’ said ‘Made, in 
a. sorrowful tone; “but I doubt whether such 
feeble remedies will be of much avail.” : 

66 You really think your ‘sistér’s malady of 
grave import ; ?” observed his father, with grow. 
ing anxiety. 

“She has not touched food since she was 
attacked,” replied Madeo. 

“Go, prepare the hoat,” said Gioacchino, in a 
still more subdued tone. 6 The wind is fair; 
let us try and find a mullet for her supper. A 
null-t stewed in white wine is a light and stimu. 
lant fish.’ 

“6 Not half so good for her as acup of thin 
polenta,” cried Anetta, 

“ Besides,’ "added Madeo, “ my aunt bade me 
say she Saad be glad that you or my mother 
stepped up, in the course of the afternoon, to 
Rocca Biane “a | she wishes you to judge for your- 
self of the invalid.” | 

‘“‘T lave the tunny net to mend,” said his 
mother. ‘ Your last day’ s fishing left a rent in 
it, through which a whale might find passage.” ’ 
~ And Gioacchino, instead of expressing } his sur- 
prise at his wife’s preference of so unim ort 
ant a duty to that of visiting her sick: ‘child, 
merely re ied, In that case, [ will go my celf. 
We must not leave too much responsibility on 
my sister's head.” 

And carefully as he was in the habit of abstain- 
ing from | visits ‘to the Si nora Jeronima’ 8 thriving 
farm, (1 his 
to say, in his ba hood, “were sour jn his father’s 
sight,) he set off, staff ir in hand, to Rocca Bianca, 
eager to assure himself that Malfina’s was no 
feigned indisposition ; and earnestly hoping that 
it might not prove so serious as to interfere with 


gpare moment to make his way up to the vine- | the nuptials 9 of his friend Beppo, 
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«Tis strange ’—mused the old man, as his 
heavy fisher’s hoots clamped along the cliff, and 
he pulled his red cap over his eyes, as if it could 

ford a screen from the western sun—* tis 
passing strange, that Rocca Bianea, which has 
always been accounted so salubrious a spot, 
should, of a sudden, be invaded as by a mafaria. 
First, my sister (strong of temperament as one 
of king Joachim’s gend ‘armes) falls sick, and 
must he tended by her niece. Then her niece, 
who, till now, hath never known an ailment, on 
comes afflicted in her turn. A sunstroke ? 
suustroke after peach- gathering in a MAAS oi or- 

chard! A 'sunstroke ?—she, who from babyhood 
has been acc ustomed to defy the yery glare of 
noontide—here, on the cliffs, in the eve of the 
yonder, on the beach, with the burnished 
! Jt can scarcely be! 
The wench has 


sun ; 
reflection ‘of the wayes 
—'iis fretting that has done all. 
ceased to sleep, and ceased to eat; and her 
strength has suddenly failed her. All the heg- 

gar Carlo’s doing—all the handiwork of the 
beggar Carlo! No mal aria at Rocca Bianca 
when he was harboured there, or I should now ‘be 
rid of hisname, And yet—hvly San Gennaro !— 

if all this were pretext !—if the damsel were 
bent on fooling me, to obtain a remission of my 
decree touching her marriage! Be on thy euard, 
Givacchino! "Twere a bitter jest that a beard 
as grey as thine were plucked in derision by a 
couple of weaklings ; or, it may be three—for, if 
the girl be shamming, no doubt my sister is of 
her counsels. Was_ she not herself constantly 
practising on the soft head and soft heart of my 
poor brother-in-law of the Santissima Trinita, 
who is dead and gone ?’ | 

But, on entering the vineyard habitation, and 
casting his eyes upon his di aught er, Gioace hino’ 5 
mistrust vanished. It was ‘not that she was 
either flushed by fever or pallid from exhaustion ; 
that she lay reclined upon her couch, or bike. 
wise assumed the air or attitude of an invalid. 
But poor Malfina’s distemper rature seemed rather 
of the mind than body. She looked stupified 
and insensible to what was passing around her 
replied not to her father’s salutation ; and whed 
her tender aunt issued orders to young Bettina, 
her handmaiden, to set the jalousie ajar, to afford 
a surer view of the countenance of the invalid, 
she took no note of the bright rays which fell 
upon her face ; although Gioacchino involuntarily 
cried aloud to have the blinds closed again, eja- 
culating that it was only too plain the poor 
wench had been visited by a colpo di sole ! 

‘Un eolpo di sole?” exclaimed Bettina, con- 
tempt: aously, ‘What Calabrian born ever suf- 
fe reli from a sunstroke : ? In our blessed country, 
the sun and the 
towards each other to fill out. | 
might see what ails the sweet young mistress. 
E ‘arantala, Messer Givacchino—é tarantala | a 

* Tarantula ? 
“ You are too forw ard, child—who asked your 
opinion exclaimed ‘Hettina’s mistress, rebuk-. 
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eople are too kindly disposed | 
A blind man | 


’ cried the fisherman in dismay. 


| 


sly | 
‘sty, while Malfinetta remained torpid in her 


hair, apparently unconcious of the discussion, 


| ting ceremonies could be 
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“But has the tarantula been actually seen, 
sister, in your ‘orchard } >” cried Gioacchino again 
—uttering that dreaded name with the true 
Calabrian sense of loathing. 

“Not that r am well assured of—not that I 
have ever seen,” replied Signora Jeronima, with 
mysterious significance. 

“ But you have heard: >” resumed the old man, 
his dark cheek’ waxing almost livid with terror. 

«T have heard, | admit, (just as I but now 
heard the ejacul: ahidn of the goose Bettina, ) that 
more than one tarantala of prodigious size has 
been known to breed in the old ‘wall betwixt the 
orchard and vineyard. But what then? My 
predecessor, farmer Benettone, brought up a 
large family at Rocea Bi: inca, without one's 
hearing of a tdrantalo among his children; and 
why your daughter, Malfina, of all people in the 
world, should come to spend a few weeks at my 

vineyard, and fall in with a tarantula on the first 
day or so” . 

«don't know—my mind misgives me,” 
terrupted the fisherman, 
been re: lly seen there” 

«And in what farm of all Calabria has not the 
tarantala been seen?” interrupted Jeronima in 
her turn—satisfied that she had touched the 
chord of one of her brother's most prejudiced 
superstitions. “In the maize-fields, or among 
the clover-pastures, in vineyard, olive-ground, 
mulberry plantation, wood, forest, warren, or 
even quarry—the fatal spider, at one time or 
other, has been known to dispense its venom. 
No spot is safe ; ; and I know not why my poor 
orchard should inspire you with greater appre- 
hensions ‘than any other place 

« Bab '_Y meant no offence to you or your 
orchard!” eri ied | Gioacchino, pettishly. “But look 
at my girl, and you are answered, You can- 
not but discern in her fallen countenance and 
lustreless eyes that the worst has h appened, 
She has heen bitten, sister!—she has been bitten! 
— Bettina is right —‘Bettin: t has more sense th. in 
all of us put together :—-lu Mulfina é é tarantala ! 

“ Heaven be good unto us! Let us trust 
not !” piously ejaculated the wily whilome hos- 
tess of the Santissima Trinitd. 6 Tarantala ? : 
—a tarantala in our family ? Why, ; unless she 
be speedily exorcised, the poor girl may never 
again enjoy a rat’ cant frame of mind! She will 
pine, and pine, and pine—and there will be an 
end of her ;—she, who, if | rightly understand, 
brother, was pled zed | in marriage to Signor Giu- 
seppe, the buffalo-feeder, and was to wed him 
before the close of the month,” 

« Ahi!—my poor friend Beppo !—There is an 
end of his hopes !” exclaimed her father. “ “Tis 
of the girl’s health and not her bridal, we must 
now be thinking! Una tarantula J—Unlucky 
Malfina ! I have not so much as heard of a 

tarantula at Cotracastro for the last. twenty 
years. My old playmate, N ‘inettina, the carrier's 
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| daughter, was the only tarantala I ever bappened 


to see ; and she, poor dear, threw herself from 
the cliff and was dashed to pieces before the fit- 
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lief. I admit that my daughter wears much such 
a countenance as she wore; and if you feel con- 
vinced, sister, that Malfina has been stung” 

“‘ The Signorina’s left foot was strangely in- 
flamed on the first day of the attack,” observed 
the officious Bettina. 

«« No time must be lost,” continued the fisher- 
man. “I will make my way into town, ere I 
return home to my wife, and consult Fra Eus- 











tatio of the Franciscans, touching the measures to | 
immediate return to his afflicted love—it was 


be pursued,” 
““ Well thought of,” replied Jeronima, casting 

a glance towards her niece. 

comes the vintage moon. 


“© In a week’s time | 
All Cotracastro, for | 


the love they bear our family, will wish to wit- 
| of the family, and wholly unsuspicious of collusion 
between his mother, sister, and aunt, prosecuted, 


ness the ceremony, which cannot be more advan- 
tageously performed than here, at my farm. So 


soon as you and Anetta have made your arrange- | 


ments, let the affair be duly proclaimed, I would 
not have the business inhospitably done. Your 
daughter's young companions and their com- 
panions must be invited. Let Anetta mention it 
to-morrow at market—let Madeo speak of it in 
the harbour ; since the misfortune has occurred, 
let us meet it nobly.” 

‘‘ For my part,” cried Gioacchino, “ I could 
never see the wisdom of making such a calamity 
an affair of feasting and junketing.” 

‘‘’*Tis from time immemorial the custom of 
our province,” replied Jeronima; “ and never 
heard I yet of the land that was bettered by 
setting aside its ancient customs. On this head, 
moreover, we have nothing to learn from other 
climes. My old friend, the Podesta, who is 
book-learned, and can read the tongues of na- 
tions that exist no longer, assures me that in no 
country has the tarantala so fatal a venom as 
here in Calabria, or yonder in Apulia; and it 
follows that we must be better studied in the 
means of cure, The irritated nerves are to be 
soothed by dancing, and dancing only; that 
movement can be excited in the patient but by 
the well-measured strains of a lively music ; and 
since music must needs be provided for the cere- 
mony, andthe Tarantala enjoy intervals of repose 
in her exertions, why not allow her young play- 
mates to distract their thoughts from the sad 
circumstance, by dancing in their turn? In 
short, caro mio fratello—'tis the custom; and we 
must bend to and observe it, like our neigh- 
bours.” 

In pursuance of this opinion—an opinion to 
which so many of the wisest elsewhere than in 
Calabria, are forced to subscribe —were the pre- 
parations of the two families achieved. A cer- 
tain day of August, when the moon would be at 
full, was set apart for the observances which were 
to restore the fisherman's daughter to the enjoy- 
ment of her health and reason; and all talk of 
her marriage was suspended. Poor Gioacchino, 
in the interim, paid daily visits to the sufferer, 
who maintained a mournful silence in his pre- 
sence. Anetta busied herself preparing new gar- 
ments for the Turantala, to grace the ceremony; 
while her young friends—including many from 
the villages around Cotracastro—made arrange- 








ments to take a part in the evening’s recreation, 
News that a Turantala was tu dance away her dis. 
order at the vineyard of Rocca Bianca, where noble 
preparations were in hand, flew from hamlet to 
hamlet. Malfina was duly compassionated— 
themselves mutually congratulated ; and, if the 
private anticipations of Anetta and her daughter 
were net fulfilled—that, if Carlo were lurking 


anywhere within thirty leagues’ distance, the 


intelligence must reach his ears, and suggest his 


not for want of taking sufficient pains to circulate 
the report. Nevertheless, the day approached ; 
and no Carlo was seen at Cotracastro. Madeo— 
who, although excluded from the female councils 


of his own accord, and in all directions, inquiries 
after the object of Malfina’s attachment—could 
learn nothing further of his movements than 
he had already gathered from Barto and the 
carrier ; gave up all expectation of his return ; 
and had nothing to reply, when his father an- 
nounced that, so soon as the Tarantala’s recovery 
was effected—perhaps before her return from 
the vineyards—the ceremony of exorcism must 
be followed by that of her marriage with Beppo 
of the Maremma. 

At Rocca Bianca, meanwhile, all was bustle 
and activity, to the heart’s content of that 
stirring housewife, the Signora Jeronima. It 
seemed as if the industry of the padrona and 
her domestics were proportionate to the immo- 
bility of the hapless Turantala ; who sat trans- 
fixed in her chair, or, at least, contrived to be 
found so when visited by her father and brother, 
or subjected to the scrutiny of the Podesta and 
Fra Eustatio. Bettina and Chiodetta, the serving 
maids, could scarcely find hands enough for the 
spicing of cakes and the seasoning of sausages; 
and such kneading, baking, boiling, basting, and 
stewing, as filled the kitchen of the farm with 
appetizing exhalations, had never been known 
there since the wedding of Farmer Benettone. 
Till the very day of the great event, Jeronima 
was scarcely able to rest a moment from her 
labour, or inqnire of herself whether i were 
likely to prove labour in vain. 

It was upon a wide terrace, intervening be- 
tween her little dwelling and the “ farmy fields” 
beyond, that the singular ceremony of ‘“ de-tar- 
rantalization” (since a word must needs be 
coined) was appointed; the hard surface of 
which, of beaten chalkstone, was neatly swept 
and garnished for the occasion, and its bordering 
of lavander, marjorum, and sweet basil, duly 
trimmed and refreshed. At one extremity, 
stood an arbour, trellised over with vines in 


rich bearing, in which it was purposed that the 





father and mother of the Tarantala, as too much 
interested in the event to join the sports of the 
night, were to take up their retreat ; before the 
entrance of which was placed a large arm-chair, 


covered with tapestry, (a relic of the Benet- 


tone family,) to receive the heroine of the night; 
a stool being prepared on either side, for the 
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Padesta and the Franciscan, who were to officiate 
in the portentous rite. At the opposite ex- 
tremity of the terrace were benches for the 
spectators ; and, facing the central flight of steps 
leading from the house, sat the musicians, some 
eight or ten in number, forming an orchestra 
such as no town of the insignificance of Cotra- 
castro could be expected to furnish, saving in 
that fatherland of music—harmonious Italy. 
Scarcely had the sun gone down when the bidden 
guests, attired in holiday array, began to assem- 
ble; till the platform of the terrace became 
gradually variegated with that woundrous diversity 
of colours which enlivens the Calabrian, Apulian, 
and Neapolitan costumes ; and while the golden 
west still gleamed in gorgeous radiance, and the 
Mediterranean waves reflected far below the 
cloudless brightness of its overhanging canopy, 
a shout from the gathering throng proclaimed 
the arrival of the Podesta, the great man of 
Cotracastro ; and the group of Malfina’s family 
and friends immediately took their places in and 
near the arbour. A solemn pause ensued, and all 
eyes were turned towards the steps, expecting 
that the sufferer was to follow. But no Malfina 
appeared, The musicians sat impatiently with 
their Calabrian bagpipes, their clarionets, and 
obves in their hands, cccasionally venturing a 
stray note by way of reminder; the young peo- 
ple stood frotting side by side, eager to take 
their part in the interlude; the elder females 
gathered mysteriously together by twos and 
threes, maundering over anecdotes of all the 
tarantale it had been the lot of their long lives 
to behold ; insinuating that some, in spite of all 
the rites, spiritual and temporal, administered, 
had never wholly recovered ; that the tarantula 
was increasing fearfully in the neighbourhood 
of Cotracastro ; and, finally, hinting that Signor 
Giuseppe wonld be a bold man if he ventured on 
an immediate marriage with a bride so afflicted. 
The twilight grew duskier and duskier, and these 
murmurs deepened with its shades! A tone of 
mysticism seemed to pervade the assembly. The 
children who had accompanied their parents, 
drew closer to the side of their mothers, and one 
or two curly-headed little beings were seen to 
creep under cover of the broidered aprons or pen- 
dent faldette of their matronly protectresses ; 
till on a sudden “ uprose the yellow moon” of 
Vintage, (that vast and glowing orb of southern 
climates, whose reflexion almost rivals the sun- 
shine of our own more chilly latitudes,) and in 
a moment all was light and cheerfulness around. 
The trees sent down at a distance their lengthen- 
ed shadows ; but on the terrace, all was hal- 
lowed by the clear but subdued brightness of 
intense mvonlight ! 

And now, as if the scene had grown into 
accordance with her feelings, came forth the 
tarantula, escorted on the left by Aunt Jeronima, 
and on the right hand, led solemnly and silently 
by the Franciscan friar—at once her ghestly and 
bodily comforters, her mind’s and health’s phy- 
‘clans ; and although, as she gravely traversed 
the terrace, Malfina’s eyes were seen to be fixed 
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upon the ground, her cheek of a deathlike j.le- 
ness, and her brow inexpressibly sad, few of her 
own sex could refrain from exclaiming upon the 
beauty of her features and figure as she passed ; 
while the young Calabrian vintagers and shep- 
herds interchanged many a merry by-word, touch- 
ing the anxiety Messer Giuseppe must feel for 
the recovery of so lovely a bride. 

If such, however, were the case, the inexpress- 
ive face of the buffalo-grazier gave no sign of his 
inquietude. Stationed hard by the arbour, with 
his dull impassive stare fixed on the proceedings 
of the night, which he had come from the 
marshes to witness, accompanied by a whole train 
of his herdsmen and dependents, Beppo evinced 
no interest in the scene around—-even when 
the Podesta, rising from his stool, advanced to- 
wards the chair in which Malfina had been 
seated by Fra Eustatio, and while the Francis- 
can pronounced a brief form of prayer over her 
head, placed in her hands a drawn sword, on the 
up-pointed blade of which the moonlight was 
observed to fall ‘‘ with a chill and ghastly 
glitter ;” and, lo! as if respondent to the 
attitude of intercession with which Malfina up. 
raised the weapon towards the summer sky, a 
slow and solemn strain breathed mournfully 
upon the air—a slowanthem-like measure, moved 
by whose inspirations, the Turantala advanced 
towards the space marked out for the dancers, 
and, with many a graceful change of posture, 
waved the glittering sword successively towards 
the points of the sun's rising, the sun’s setting, 
the northern and southern poles. Every eye 
was upon her, as she accurately timed her move- 
ments to the grave and almost mystic notes ; 
till, by degrees, the musicians quickened the 
strain, and, after a series of complicated steps, 
and well-imagined attitudes, the “ tarantala- 
bitten,” as if overcome by fatigue, suddenly 
dropped the point of the sword, and, after lean- 
ing for a moment's repose upon the hilt, re- 
treated to her chair of state, leaving the terrace 
free for the performance of the guests; while 
Fra Eustatio and her good aunt hastened towards 
her, sprinkled her with a mixture of cold water 
and citron juice, and fanned her with one of the 
ample fans of the country. 

Gayer measures now succeeded, The youths 
and maidens of Cotracastro and its environs, 
warmly as they regarded Malfina, the fisherman's 
daughter were not so wholly engrossed by her 
critical situation as to refuse themselves the 
gratification of a fandango, when the fagotli and 
the gay castanets were sounding, and the moon 
shining softly upon their revels ; and, amid 
the stir of many feet, and the svund of 
gurgling laughter, the Jurantala was, for a 
time, forgotten. At the close of the little diver- 
tisement, however, when the youthful couples, 
retiring from the platform, wandered among the 
trellise-covered vineyard walks, as if to seek a 
cooler atmosphere, Malfina was again beheld 
seated in her chair, surrounded by aunt and 
mother, Franciscan and Pudesta ; and no seoner 
had time been afforded to the musicians to re. 
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cover breath afd ellow-strength, than a word 

was whispered in her ear by Fra Eustatio, and 
agaitl she quitted her place, ard advanced into 
the centre ut the terrate. Alone ard ubaccom- 
panied, the chief obve.plaver immediately com- 
meniced one of the favourite p.dvincial airs of 
Calabria—4 hymn to the Virgin, an “Ave Maria” 
often heard alung the shore of Cotracastro at 
evenuing-tide—and, as if by spontaneous impulse, 
Maltina instantly "yecominenced her slow and 
gliding movements; till, at the close of the air, 
the whole orchestra burst suddenly into the wild 
and hurried mea-ure of the Pizzica—the most 
popular form of the Neapolitan Tarantella, and 
obviously derived from the superstitions connected 
with the bite of the tarantula. Madeo instantly 
stepped forward frum the throng, to give his 
hand to his sister, lest Beppo, in 4n ill-timed fit 
of gallantry, should force himself on her accept- 
ance 48 a partner ; and $6 retharkable was thie 
beauty and agility of the pair—-sd well-studied 
their movements——and so rapid their eV olutions 
—that an involuntary ery of app!ause arose from 
the spectators, Yet, even her brother’s vigour 
of limb was no thatch for the fatal excitement of 
the Turantala ; and, us Madevo was tired down, 
anuther and anotier partiier succeeded, and 
still Malina danced on, unwearied, aid, appar- 
eutly, unweariable. Tie wusleians sccmed to 
gather inspiration from her exergy. Quicker 
and quicker grew the notes, and wilder and 
Wilder the rapidity ot her steps, til, at length, 
aS if smitten by an invisible blow, she fell 
senseless tu the earth, and was bbrgs by her 
brother into the arbour, whence her father and 
mother had withdrawn, at Jeronidia’s suzyestion, 
tu refresh themselves with a cup uf wine. Chio- 
det a and Bettina, therefore, Hew, at the call of 
the yuuny listeria, tu relvesii their Sig orliua 
Padruia, with a icnewal of her fragrant siuwer- 
bait; aud, teassured by thee actendance, Madeo, 
ieuipled by the lively strains of the Zurun- 
tella, Which wad now become general, ‘quitted 
tue arbour iv joi the Gulcers, the moment 
restored comscivusiess dawued in the eyes of his 
sister, 

Gay, gay scene!—The rattling castanets 
keeping time to the lively measure ; the ilauat. 
ing robes of the pretty Cotracastrians, and the 
luvse linen sleeves of their partners, borne fluating 
vu the air by the buoyancy of their movements ; 
the tawdry lace of Uber costume glittering in the 
mivunlig ht; the bright smiles of their upturned 
Juces scarcely less bitiliautly revealed; joyousness 
bursting furth inty laugiter and familiar Cries ; 
Danes of Leuderhess play uily exchanged ; many 
# gay challenge spoken and answered—com- 
bined tu Characterise one of those curious na- 
Liviad Exlivitivus, Whuse mirth springs from the 
heart, aud Whose aim aud origin are alike pure 
und Uusephisticated. By degrees the ubject of 
the mecting Was furgetten im universal hilarity. 
‘The old casted and made merry ; the young, 
baud clasped iu hand, luauriated im the gemality 
Vi the beut abd eearou , bor Was it Gil loud and 
repeated eliiehs were heard to issue trom tue 





arbour, and Bettina was seen pushing her Way 
through the throng in search of her mistress, who 
was doing the honours of the banquet within, 
that the attention of thedancers could be directed 
from their pastime. 

“What ails thee, child, to be pale and trein. 
bling thus ?” cried Serunima, in dismay, as her 
handmaiden burst into the hall and stood panting 
before her. “Speak, Bettina—is it my niece's 
turn to bear her part in the dance?” 

“ Tleaven’s mercy be on her—she will dance 
no more !” ejaculated the gasping girl. 

Is Malfina worse —dves her indisposition 
increase ?” inquired Jeronima, making a private 
signal to her handmaicen. 

‘No further use in feint or stratagem !” ssid 
Bettina, lowering her voice, ‘* Ah! mistress, mis- 
tress 1] misdoubted me that evil would come of 
these munimeries, "Tis aderiding of the myste- 
ries of Providence, to presume to act the part of 
a Tarantala without” 

€ Silence!” whispered Jeronima sternly, “2 
tell me ut once what ails my niece?” 

“She is lost, madam” 

“ Dead ?” interrupted the horror-struck Jero- 
nima in her turn, 








“ Worse a thousand times :—gone—carried of 
by armed men ;—bLorne away from the arbour by 
brigands !” 

‘Impossible !” exclaimed Jeronima, herself so 
prone to stiatagem that she was ever on the 
jook-Cut for deceit in others, 
sume artifice,” 

‘* Neither jest nur artifice, but the truth,” per- 
sisted the girl, 


‘Tis some jest or 


“ As the Signorina was reposing 
herself on the bench, a man pushed bas rudely 
aside from the arbour entrance, seized her as 
her forth in his arms; and when 
i would have cried aloud upon the 


slie sat; bore 
puecsts Jor 
succuur, title of bis comrades rushed forth trom 
among the trellises, and stepped my mouth, and 
held me fast, while the rufhan, to whom the Ways 
vf the place seemed familiar, fled with his burthen 
through the orchard gate, and so repained the 
open fields. Jt was not till they were cut of 
sight that the men left in charge of myself, re- 
leased me, and made off after theit Sompenies, 
Lhen did I scream aloud and aloud for aid.” 

“ Where is Madeo—where is my nephew?” 
exclaimed Jeronima, her copper-culoured Jace 
growing livid with horser, 

* What is the matter? demanded Fra Eusta- 
tio, culling open and peppery a noble water- 
melon, on which his eyes were fondly riveted. 
“ Friend Givacchinu—triend ’ 

* blush !—On your life, alari not my poor 
brother, interposed Jeronima., And iushing 
trom the house, she made off in search of the 
stuut and active brother of the abducted damsei. 
* Know you what bas chanced ?” was her abrupe 





inquiry, as, at length, she encountered Madeo, 
guiding his partner, one of the fairest girls of 
Cotracastro, among the trellised walks. “ Your 
sister is carried off by a viliain, and my mind 
Thiingives me that ‘lis ne other than Benettone’s 
bull, 
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« My sister carried off?” ejaculated Madeo. 

« How were the ruffians attired ?” demanded 
Aunt Jeronima of Bettina, whom she had dragged 
with her in pursuit of Madeo, 

“6 Alas, nada 1} scarcely dare to tell you,” 
faltered the girl, 

« Speak out, dearest Bettina,” said the young 
fisherman, breathless with anxiety. 

« All four were dressed after the fashion of 
the Abruzzians,” was her reply; “ and bore 
arquebuses | in their hands, and poniards by 
their sides!’ 

« Brigands, .as J am a Christian woman |! 
cried Jeronima, « Madeo, Madeo! not a moment 
must be lost, Barbus 1 Rind my dear boy— 
pursue the villains, and rescue your unhappy 
sister !" 

‘« Pursue them ?” echoed Madeo, in a despond- 
ing tone. Easily suid, but how to be accom. 
plished : >? Unless they were we 1 mounted, think 
you they had ventured on such an enter- 
prise ? have neither horse nor mule, and ere 
] procure one, all * trace of these wretches will 
be lust !” 

“Signor Giuseppe’s horse and. those of his 
men are stabled at the Albergo della Suntissima 
Trinitd,” ovserved Bettina ; ; who, having. @ suitor 
of her own in the farmer's service, tuvk goud 
note of his movements. ; | 

“* Where is Beppo? >” cried Madeo. “His will 
is good towards our lamily ; he wali lend me Lis 
best horse fur such an errand.” 

« Sivnor Giuseppe Was | standing beside my 
mistress in the hall, when I brought in the fatal 
vbsery ed Settina, And immediately 
all three set ot to the house in purs suit of the 


tidi Ls,” 


farmer, But neither Beppy, nor a single man of 
his train, was to be found. t appeared that, 
having ov erheard tiie startling ltesipence Com. 
Muni caked by the serving gird, ie had coilecced tis 


pea; it ald lett the house > als d Jcronima’s licart 


Iissave her at this announcement ; tur she re- 


membered the avowals by which Rethinn > Cul: 

Miurile ablons had been accull pabied, ana duubted 
Hot that the farmer had quilted her waneion iu 
Gispust. 
Lhe 


Maceo, meanwiile, hastened luwards 
of the Santissima Trinitd. But 
here again he was too late— Beppo and his men 
were not to be heard of in Cotracastro 5; and the 
young sailor, as deficient in equesirianism as 
Must men of his calling, was torced to content 
Limselt with a broken-winded mule, to pursue 
the route pointed out by Bettina as the track of 
the abductur, All, meanwhile, was desert at 
Rocca-Bianca—the spout su lately crowded with 
revellers was now solitary. The guests had dis- 
persed 5 Jeronima and her brother parted io 
Mutual dudgeon ; and Anetta alone thought 
Proper tu pass the night uuder the rvof ot her 


eister-in-law rather than brave the fury of her 
husband. 


hostelry 


While these scenes of confusion were passing 
at the vineyard, the plight of the pseudu-taran- 
tula was scarcely less deplorable then that of her 
alixious relatives, ‘The shock of her euduen ab- 
Cucuion, julluwang on the eauausticn ol frame 
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produc ed | by her exertions in the dance, lunged 
her, indeed, for a time into a state ol insensibility 3 ; 
and when, on recovering her senses, she found 
herself, borne rapidly through the air, mounted 
on a stran e horse, and even encircled by the 
arms ufa tae er, a secund fainting tit bore wit- 
ness to the reality of her terrors. By degrees, 
the freshness of the night air restured her tu her- 
self, when, as her heavy head divoped over the 
shoulder of her my steriuus companion, the per. 
petrator uf sv gross an Outrage, 4 well-known 

Vulce penetrated the inmost recesses of her ear 
and heart ! 

‘What dost thou fear, Malfina?” cried the 
voice once su Jamiliar and so precious. “ Although 
thou hast proved faithless, and consented to 
pledge hand and faith with another, 1 mean thee 
nv harm, What art afiaid of ?—Thou shalt 
neither be served up whole for the supper of my 
trusty messmates of the forest ; nor sent back in 
quarters tu thy jackass of a father, like the 
Vintager's pretty daughter of Priolli, whom her 
parents forced to break jaith with the gallant 
Massarone.” 

Words such as these, and uttered in a tone of 
bitiercst taunting, served only tu redouble the 
terror of the capi e— | have borne much for 
thy sake, Carly!’ she faltered, trembling in 
every limb as she spoke. “ Upbraid me not— 
niehace me nut.” 

«* Calls she my m irth a menace?” exclaimed 
the brigand, urs sting into shuut of cvuarse 
laughter. * Mudre di Dio, Maffinina fm Piiou 
Wilt chance to learn the true nature of a menace, 
ere thou hast dwelt a month with my plain-spoken 
comrades in the greenwood, No, nu, pretty 
Z utter no threats to such aus ace {_— 
Althuugh, iursvoth, thuu coulds t, Without sciuple, 
forsake. ily betruthed luv et, hy BiVe tu) hisnad tv a 
Lie 


iv be siail, GOW 


bu uli vebuteher—alihoug hi 
iow reauy 


bop-driver ahd 
Eaton cait 
Yunder in the Maremma, ior thy vriual— I] Lave 
lhuu hast 


Is eVeh 


vo Word of reproach lo cast al Lhee, 
but ated alter lie i puises ol Wulualis an My 
fiutny pMalschiel-sechinig, gr celcse, Waliluls We man! 
\\ eli, ali is dur the best! bindst thuu, by tutta 
and tiuch, miainlamed my esteem, It had, per- 
haps, been @ bilter lesson to me, hulding thee as 
1 du tu my breast, tu remember ali 1 once was 
and hoped tu be, aud ali that circummtances bare 
made me; While, as it is, 1 cau ay tu thee 
treely, as 1 have said to Others as pretty as thy- 
sell, ‘Away With me tu the grecuwood, genliletta! 
and thou shait jead a merrier iiie than city, ay, 
vr court, could affurd thee. ” 

* Catlu !—bave mercy on me—refrain from 
these cruel words,” said Maihua, at length 
gatueling strengil to reply. “ Others have 
said tis of thee, Carlo, ana 1 refused w beueve 
them ; but now” 

‘Said whut of me?” sternly interrupted her 
companion, tightening his grasp of her sleudes 
Waist, 

* ‘That thou badst taken to the mountains, and 
juined # band v1 Wasi Ulere, bd thal wablous 
aud piuuucrers Weie sonvciateu will thy euler- 
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prise.” replied Malfina, with the forced calmness 
of desperation, 

‘ And if it were so?” cried the robber, “ (and 
thou shalt shortly judge fur thyself, fer we 
are within a three hours ride of the forest where 
Iny captain is cantened for the vintage sea- 
son,) if it. were sv—if a price were set on my 
head—if 1 avowed myself in thy hearing, thief, 
assassin, traiter—what then? How often hast 
thou sworn to be mine fur richer for poorer, fur 
better fur worse? And now (saving the wife- 
hood of the ease, for we have, at present, neither 
priest nor monk in our band) thou mayst fulfil 
thy vow, ‘Thou wilt have no fat buffaloes in thy 
close, no hogsheads of wine in thy cellar, nv 
dainty waiting-maid to lace up thy bodice; but 
a score of trusty fellows shall wait, carabine in 
hand, to do thy bidding; and, to say nothing of 
a few sacks of gold pieces which I may be 
tempted to consign to thy keeping, I will bestow 
on thee a string of pearls for a rosary, and a 
diamond cross withal, such as might entice to 
sin the Ursuline Abbess of Cotracastro. Would 
the Maremma grazier do more for his bride ?” 

‘‘That I should be compelled to give ear to 
such insults!’ murmured Malfina, folding her 
hands fervently on her bosom. ‘‘ That for the 
love of this bravo, I should have presumed to 
reject an honest man’s affection !” 

“So proud and so fierce?” quoth Carlo, 
bursting again into loud and hollow laughter. 
“Well! 1 have seen fiercer and prouder tamed 
into most dovelike softness, after a week's 
schovling in the forest. Women are of a metal 
easy to mould, if the furnace be hot enough. It 
touk me half a year or more ere I could learn 
to stab, and brawl, and dice, and drink, and 
riot, as became one of the Knights of Moon- 
light; but I warrant me to train to submission 
the faithful wife (that was to have been) of the 
buffulo-driver, Beppo, in less than an eighth of 
the time.” 

And finding that his victim was now too com- 
pletely overcome to attempt either remonstrance 
or intercession, the brigand blew a shrill whistle, 
and his companions, over whom he seemed to 
exercise a certain degree of authority, rode up 
in a moment, when a conversation ensued, excit- 

: toa still higher pitch the terror and disgust 
of their unfortunate prisoner. 

Hitherto, the route pursued by the brigands 
hid traversed the open country, between vine- 
yrds and corn fields ; but just as they saw fit to 
rde more compactly, they reached the contines 
of the forest of Monteleone ; and it conveyed a 
sensation of bitter anguish to the heart of the 
captive, to find herself an object of scorn and 
persecution to him with whom, in those very 
woods, she had breathed her earliest vows of 
womanly tenderness. 

“Carlo!” whispered she, when, as well as the 
darkening shades of the overbranching trees 
would permit her to ascertain their approach to 
the little hermitage and shine of Sant Uberto— 
“there is a God over all! This is the spot 
where we knelt together, in His holy name, for 





the utterance of a hallowed vow. Profane it not 
by acts of cruelty and violence, or evil will surely 
overtake thee |” 

“ Brava—bravissima!” cried the brigand, 
“She talks of Providence like a _ bare-fuvoted 
friar. lt seems I am not only to obtain a 
mistress in my pretty little Malfinina, but a 
preacher, and, it may be, a confessor? Where 
didst learn these pious doctrines, sweetest ? Was 
it by the bite of the tarantala thou wert inocu. 
lated with the true faith? Alas! the lovely 
Turanta’a deigns not to reply!” And, as if to 
punish the obstinacy of her silence, the ruffian 
ventured on a familiar caress, which caused a 
shriek of indignation to burst from the live of the 
terrified Malfina. But, at the same instant, she 
felt herself precipitated to the ground ; and, as 
she lay half-stunned by ihe fail, confused sounds 
reached her ears—the detonation of fire-arms— 
the trampling of many horses—the imprecations 
of angry voices. A hope of rescue, of deliver. 
ance, lightened her heavy heart. Heavy moans 
revealed to her that the brigand, from whose 
arms she was scarcely yet disentangled, was 
severely, if not mortally wounded. She soon 
learned, from the exclamations of the horsemen 
by whom she was surrounded, that two of his 
comrades were already dead ; and, on hearing 
orders issued to bind the wounded Carlo and the 
remaining prisoner to two of the stoutest horses, 
it was a source of mingled joy and mortification 
to her, to perceive that the friendly hands by 
which she was carefully lifted from the dast, and 
gently replaced on horseback, were those of the 
grazier, Giuseppe. Warmly as she expressed her 
gratitude for his aid, every word uttered by 
Malfina tended to betray the excess of her dis- 
appointment, that she was not indebted fur her 
safety to her father or her brother. 

‘*‘ Spare your protestations of gratitude, young 
woman,” said Beppo, in his usual short, dry 
tone ; as, having seated Malfina befure him on 
his sheep’s skin saddle, !.2 turned his horse's 
head towards Cotracastro— they will deceive 
neither of us. ‘he events of the night are 
scarcely more satisfactory to me than to your- 
self, By God’s will, | have captured a notorious 
bandit; and, thank Heaven, his bluod will be on 
the hands of justice rather than on mine. But 
mistake not the motive of my periling my life 
in the pursuit. It was for no love, still less for 
any respect I bear you; for this very night | 
have gathered that, from the idle prating of 
your wily aunt, which proves you to be alike 
liars and impostors, 1 sought you to be my 
wife, Signora Malfina, though other damsels of 
the district would have brought me the dowry in 
which you were wanting, and faces little less 
comely than your own, because Givacchino the 
fisherman is the honestest man in the district ; 
and I believed that his blood was warm in your 
veins, I had watehed your girlhoud; 1 hon- 
oured the steady straightforwardness of your 
attachment to your young playmate ; it pleased 
me ; and I saw, or thought I saw, truthand govd- 
ness in your face, Iwas mistaken, You had the 
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father ; you had the cunning to deceive the Po- 
desta, to mislead the skill of Fra Eustatio. Now, 
therefore, Signora Malfina, fear nothing farther 
from my courtship. Did the whole province of 
Calabria afford no other bride, assure yourself 
that Giuseppe would sue for your hand no more. 
To your fatber would I fain restore you un- 
harmed ; for the respect 1 bear his grey hairs 
and upright dealing : once safe under guardian- 
ship of his right arm, and you become a stran- 
ger in my sight.” 

Poor Maifina was too profoundly absorbed in 
her own reflections, to be acutely sensible of the 
bitterness of this rebuke, or to resent it towards 
the offender ; and when in safety in the bosom 
of her famiiy, she was too overjoyed by her un- 
looked-for redemption to be resentful of the 
lofty contempt of her deliverer. But when days, 
weeks, and months past away—when Carlo, who, 
after long confinement in prison, was about to be 
released, on the refusal of Beppo and his men to 
come forward in court and identify his person, 
was incarcerated anew, and eventually condemned 
to the galleys, as the convicted perpetrator of 
the outrage committed on Cardinal Buffo—when 
her brother Madeo rang hourly in her ears 
praises of Giuseppe’s valour in her behalf, and 
magnanimity towards his former rival—when 
Anetta and aunt Jeronima united in a declara- 
tion that they had altogether misunderstood the 
character of the grazier, which proved to be as 
firm and generous as that of Benettone’s son was 
base and contemptible :—her conscience reproved 
her, and her wounded feelings attested its accu- 
sations, that, by her own fully, her own faults, she 
had forfeited the regard of a man of feeling, 
sense, and integrity ! 
with his daughter, occasionally gave her to un- 
derstand that explanations had taken place 
between himself and his worthy friend, and that 
he condoled with her on the loss of so good a 


heart to wring tears from the eyes of your old | 





Gioacchino, when alone 
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husband ; and poor Malina, although too proud 
to admit her disappointment aad decure her 
change of feeling in favour of the contemned 
Beppo, refused, for his sake, more than one 
eager and wealthy pretender to her hand, She 
prized him, indeed, for the very scorn with 
which he had overwhelmed her; admired his 
contempt fur her shallow artifices; bore open 
testimony to the bravery and nobleness of his 
proceedings towards her once-favoured Carlo ; 
and secretly resolved to “ wither upon the virgin 
stem in single blessedness” for hie sake. She 
even ceased to remember the surliness of his 
address, while reflecting upon his upright and 
honourable principles. From the period of her 
terrible adventure, not a cloud was ever known 
tou shade the ingenuousness of her character. 
Her word became proverbial for frankness, her 
deed for honesty. But it was not till the in- 
tegrity of her principles had been established by 
five years of unswerving probity and truth, that 
the bluff buffalo-driver was tempted to forswear 
himself by renewing his proposals to her father. 

Jeronima, to whom the singleness of her niece 
had been a source of deep disquiet, would fain 
have celebrated the long wished for bridal at 
Rocca Bianca. But Malfina, to whom the re- 
membrance of the tarantala scene afforded such 
bitter reminiscences, would not hear of it ; and 
Giuseppe, as he conveyed home his happy wife 
in a neat covered carriage to the farm, was 
moved to whisper in her ear—“ I will not swear, 
sweet one, that thine eyes may not have lost a 
sparkle of lustre, or thy cheek a tinge of youth- 
ful bloom since first I sought thee in marriage 
of thy father ; but this I know, that I had never 
been happy in gaining thy affection, or in placing 
implicit confidence in thee as my wife, had it not 
been for the strange adventures and repentances 
attached to the féte of Rucca Bianca and the 
Tarantala of Cotracastro !” 








BALLAD. 


THE CRY AT MATAGORDA. 


During Victor's investment of Cadiz, in 1810, the British had landed for its defence a 


party of sailors. These, with a few soldiers, oc. 


cupied with great resolution the small fort of Matagorda, which, being far advanced beyond the walls of the city, could not be eff ctually 
‘upported from them ; and thus unprotected, was exposed to a terrible cannona:e from the besiegers. The sailors complained that the haves 


Was owing to their fighting un er the Spanish flag, and entreated that the British colours might be displayed! Ac 


h, after a ter: ible 


Carnage, the little band of detenders, reduced to nearly one half of their numbers, were taken off by boats from Cadiz. —Vide Naprer’s His- 


tory «f the Peninsular War. 


ALL night the foes, with shell and shot, 
The stubborn outpost gall ; 

All day the storm flies fierce and hot— 
The shivered ramparts fall. 

So close upon the tottering wall 
The Frenchman's vanguard lay, 

The watch might note their leader's call, 
And hear the charger’s neigh. 


Full twenty thousand men of war 
Hemmed in the landward view; 

Behind, the friendly walls were far— 
The lonely band so few ! 

As fiercer still the onslaught grew, 
And nearer stormed the host, 

Yet stanch the Spanish banner flew 
Above the dangerous post. 
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Through sore assaults the outwork still 
Maintained its gallant stand ;— 

For why? The flag of proud Castile 
Was held in England's hand ! 

On Matagorda’s belt of sand 
Her sons repel the blow ; 

And Britain’s ocean warriors manned 
Those bulwarks ‘gainst the foe. 


Wroth grew the Gallic captain then, 
To see his hope delayed— 
So long those few undaunted men 
The march of thousands stayed. 
And fiercer flew the cannenade, 
And deadlier hissed the balis— 


And death on every rampart ed, 
And bared the ihonhatehneh waite 
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Then, loudly ‘midst the shower of death 
Was heard our mariners’ cry: 

“ We fear not; but we scorn beneath 
A stranger's flag to die! 

Our own broad banner wave on high— 
Our cross of red and blue, 

The pride of Ocean—wont to fly 
Above a British crew! 


“ We shrink not—we, while blood rtns red, 
Nor think of fear or flight ; 

Bui claim our native ensign, spread 
Above us as we fight :— 

For dearly, with a proud delight, 
In storin or battle’s throng, 

We hail the sign of England’s might, 
And feel our hearts are strong. 

‘© Fling ont our flag !—let England’s eye 
(in ber true suns be cast; 

We shall not die so sullenly, 


We shall not fail so tast! 
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The spell of countless glories past 
It shakes from every fold— 

When, trom the standard, lance, or mast, 
it waves before the bold! 


“ And where her sons their lives devote, 
And where her bands are led— 

Let England's royal banner float 
O’er England's faithful dead! 

Fling out our flag!—again o’er head 
Let our bright standard soar— 

Ere all our blood be vainly shed, 
Oh! fling it forth once more !” 


Brave hearts! although ye might not cheer 
‘Rue flag ye luved so well, 
The spirit of your land was near, 
And bless’d you as ye fell! 
And many an English breast shall swell, 
And draw a prouder breath, 
When song, in burning words, shall tell 
Of yuur strong love in death ! V. 
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“« Notre position, Madame Trollope, est hien 
dure,’ asthe Doctrinaire gentleman said— hien 
dure,” to plod through two expensive volumes, 
and receive so very little to reward the la- 
bour. No information, no novelty, no fun ; 
not even what we had a prescriptive right to 
expect from Mrs Trollope—a few piquant mor- 
sels of ridicule and scandal—national, if not 
individual. 

Seriously, we cannot perceive why Mrs Trol- 
lope vave herself the trouble to cross the Chan- 
nel, and reside in Paris, from the middle of the 
cold April of 1835, until weli on in the scorching 
June of the same vear, merely to produce a 
work like this. With a file of Galignani, a 
few other French papers, and the contemporary 
scandalous and fashionable chronicles, she could 
have executed her task much more’ com- 
furtably, and, consequently, far better for the 
public, at her own fireside. French novels and 
dramas could have been obtained from every 
library, and twaddle Carlism is net ill to find ; 


While Ultra-Toryism is a native and spontaneous | 


product. With what pretty prudery Mrs Trol- 
lope disclaims polities, while her entire work is 
a series of second-hand representations and 
commonplace remarks about Paris, garnished 


rejel him, shoating, “ Alone we'll do it, noys!"—Ard 
they would do it, too, even if they had no fathers te 
help them. 


« C’est bien dure, Madame Trollope.” 

Had Mrs Trollope kept asimple journal, we 
should have had a pleasanter book, and a better 
pennyworth ; but she is diffuse and epistolary 


to “a dear female friend,’ and, consequently, 


with meknames to O'Connell, and clap-traps | 


for the dowager division of the High Churchmen 
and Tories of England. We forget: there are 
also a few sugar-plums for the ‘Tory school- 
boys, at which, however, we should not wonder 
if the juveniles made mouths. The youth of 
Paris are addicted to “ the silly cant of Repub- 
licanism.”’ 

But one of the happiest circumstances in the situation 
of poor struggling England at present is, that her boys 
are not Republican. On the contrary, the rising spirit 
among us is decidedly Conservative. All ovr great 
schools are Tory to the heart's core. The young Eng- 
lish have been roaved, awnked, startled at the peril 
which threatens the land of their fathers. The Penny 


efect usual on al) mvasionss: avd rather than see him 
and his Popish court sueceed in conqaering England, 
they would rush from their forms and their cloiters, to 


} 


at times, terribiy magniloquent. Indeed, she 
appears to have needed all the little aids and 
ingenuity possible, to spin two bulky, expensive 
volumes, out of next to rething, The Monster 
Tran is quite a godsend in its way. She 
revives it again and again; but, unfortunately, 
all who are likely to be her readers had been 
tired out with the legal monstrosity long ago, 
and in every Euoglish newspaper. Then Vicvor 
Hueo and his contemporaries :—really the world 
has heard all about them pretty frequently 
of late, and much more than it cares to hear, 
or than Mrs Trollope can tell it. Mademoiselle 
Mars, too, the venerable; and the theatres, and 
the Gallery of the Louvre, and the Garden of 
the Tuileries, and such like fresh, original, 
and unexhausted suljeets:——really, — really, 
‘© Madame Trollope, c'est bien cure ;” especial y 
as you must have had some opportunity of 
telling a little that is new, had you given your- 
stlf the same scope as in the Domestic Manners 
of the Americans. 

Far are we, however, from saying that Mrs 
Trollope did not make active use of her eyes 
and Jimbs in het two muitts’ residence in Paris ; 
though, unfortunately, so far as is visible in these 
letters, not the best use. She did nut lose a day 
after her arrival in setting out in quest of adven- 
tures, though her route of discovery might nt 
be quite a novel one. First, she went to the 
‘Theatre Francais, to find out that Mademvoisclie 
Mars is a great retress, and an extraordinary 


: | youn 7.lookin ‘ ld woman: an } nto the (safe 
King who has invaded as has produced on them the = ~ e + omen ; a d the 


dens of the ‘luileries, to see if the horse-chest- 
nuts and orange trees were as perennial as the 


player. They are found fresh and bleoming 45 
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ever, and Mrs Trollope is equally enraptured 
with them apd with ‘* Mars.” 

Having next developed her ideas of the sublime 
and beautiful, Mrs Trollope returns to the busi- 
ness on hand, the incipient book ; and, as she 
could not be acquainted with everybody in a 
strange city, she freely indulges in guesses, and 
spelling out imaginary histories for the indivi- 
duals around her, and in finding subjects for the 


pencil of her companion, Mr Hervieu. Here is | 


a group in the Garden of the Tuileries :— 

We saw, in short, beyond the possibility of doubt, a 
Rovalist, a Doctrinaire, and a Republican, during the 
half-hour we remained there, all soothing their feelings 
by indulging in two sous’ worth of politics, each in his 
own line. 

A stiff but gentleman-like old man first came, and 
having taken a journal from the little octagon stand— 
which journal, we felt quite sure was either La France 
or La Quotidienne—he established himself at no great 
distance from us, Why it was that we all felt so certain 
of his being @ Legitimatist I can hardly tell you, but not 
one of the party had the least doubt about it. There was 
a quiet, half-proud, half melancholy air of keeping him- 
self apart ; an aristocratical cast of features; a pale, care. 
worn complexion; and a style of diess which no vulgar 
man ever wore, but which no rich one would be likely 
to wear to-day. Thisis all [ can yecord of him: but 
there Was something pervading hig whole person too 
essentially loyal to be misunderstood, yet too delicate in 
its tone to be coarsely painted. Such as it was, however, 
we felt it quite enough to make the matter sure. 

Mr Hervieu, we must conclude, has been must 
unfortunate in his representation of this incar- 
nation of ‘ essential lovalty,” who looks a rather 
comfortable old boy, With his shoe-buckles and 
knee breeches, and bis walking stick beside him, 
he appears little to dream of the noble attributes 
imputed to him, and his high destinies in deco- 
rating an “ essentially loyal” Jady’s book of 
travels. The Republican and National Guards- 
man, who, with the ancient imagined aristocrat, 
form this characteristic group, are all from the 
spot and the life. The Kepublican looks trucu- 
lent enough. His lapels, the distinguishing 
mark of a democrat it seems, are even of ultra 
breadth, is “ fell of hair” is covered with 
sich a hat as the witches in Macbeth usually 
wear, and his mustachives and his frown are 
* fierce as the Hyreanian tiger’—all as becomes 
Mrs Troflope’s ideal of a Republican. Besides 
such sichts and second-sights, in those gardens, 
there may be seen such objects as are beheld in 
all publie gardens—children, whom the vanity of 
their mothers send abroad in fantastic apd in- 
convenient dresses, 

The costumes of these pretty creatures contribute not a 
little to the amusement; it is often so whimsical as to 
give then the appearance of miniature maskers. I have 
Seen little fellows beating a hoop in the full uniform of a 
National Guard; others waddling under the mimicry of 
ki ted Highlanders; and small ladies without number in 
every possible variety of unbaby like apparel. 

Raa entertainment to be derived from sitting in the 
Ld gacese. aw and studying costuine is, however, by 
nA isos en to the junior part of the company. In 
sil y! ever secn anything approaching, in gro- 

ive habiliments, to some of the figures daily and 
hourly met lounging about these walk« But such va- 


— are confined wholly w the male part of the popu- 
sou; it is very rare to see a wowan Gutragevusly 


dressed in any way; and if you do, the chances are five 
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hundred to one that she is not a Frenchwoman. An air 
of quiet elegant neatness is, I think, the most siriking 
characteristic of the walking costume of the French 


ladies. All the little minor finishings of the female 
toilet, appear to be more sedulously cared for than 
the weightier matters of the pelisse and gown. Every 
lady you meet is Lien chaugsée, bien gantée. Her ribe 
bons, if they do not match her dregs, are sure to accord 


with it; and far all the delicate garniture that comes 


under the care gf the laundress, it shquid seem that Paris 
alone, of all the earth, knows how to iron. 

The whimsical caprices of male attire, on the contrary, 
defy anything like general remark ; unless, indeed, it be 
that the air of Paris appears to have the quality of turn- 


ing all the impertals, faveris, and moustaches which dwell 


| within its walls to jetty blackness. 


At a little distance, 
the young men have really the air of having their faces 
tied up with black ribben aga cure for the mumps; and, 
handsome as this dark chevelure is generally allowed tg 
be, the heavy uniformity of it at present very consider- 
ably lessens its striking effect. Whenevery man has big 
face halt covered with black hai‘r, it ceaseg to be a yery 
valuable distinction. Perhaps, too, the frequent adver. 
tisements of compositions infallible in their power of 
turning the hair to any colour except “ what pleases God,” 


/ may tend to make one look with suspicious eyes at these 








once fascinating southern decorations; but, at present. J 
take it to be an undoubted fact, that a clean, close- 
shaven, northern-looking gentleman is valued at a high 
premium in every salon in Paris. 


Perhaps the very greatest discovery that Mrs 
Trollope has made in her travels is that of ladies 
wearing their own grey hair in the capital of 
Europe! Rouge has also disappeared with arti. 
ficial locks. 


The majority of old ladies have left off wearing artifi- 
cial hair, and arrange their own grey locks with all the 
neatness and care possible. The effect of this upon their 
general appearance is extremely favourable; Natyre al- 
Ways arranges things for us much better than we can de 
it for ourselves; and the effect of an old face surrounded 
by @ maze of wanton curls, black, brown, or flaxep, is ins 
finitely less agreeable than whey it ig seen with itg own 
‘sable silvered” about it, 

Mrs Trollope has spoken so much better upon 
female dress, the good taste of the Frenchin smal 
matters, and on a few points of minor morals, 
that we must here indulge in an extract. The 
French all love flowers—the artificial best, per- 
haps, and they shew good taste in every little 
d. curative arrangement. 

Notwithstanding the multitndinous abominations of 
theis streets—the piison-like locks on the doorg of their 
salons, and the odious cogunon stair which must be 
climbed ere ove can get to them—there is an elegance of 
taste and love of the graceful about these people which ig 
certainly to be found nowhere else. It is not confined to 
the spacious hotels of the rich and great, but may be 
traced through every order and class of society, down 
to the very lowest. 

The manner in which an old barrow-woman will tie 
up ber sous’ worth of cherries for her urchin customers, 
might give a lesson to the most skilful decorator of the 
supper-table. A bunch of wild yiolets, sold at a price 
that may come within reach of the worst-paid sgubre/ 
iu Paris, is arranged with a grace that might make @ 
duchess covet them ; aud J] baye seen the paltry stock-ine 
trade of a florist whose only pavilion was a tree and the 
blue heavens, set off with such felicity in the mixture of 
colours, and the gradations of shape and form, as wadg 
me stand to gaze longer and more delightedly than I ever 
did before Flora’s own palace in the King’s Road, 


A new flower-market has been opeusd under 
the church of La Madeleine. To this market the 
ladies go in person to purehase the sweetest or- 


naments of their apartments. We fear a ee 
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not be les grandes dames ; but the picture is 
pretty. 


Three times in the week, we may have the pleasure 
of seeing nnmbers of graceful females in that piquant 
species of dishabille, which, uniting an equal portion 
of careful coquetry and saucy indifference, gives to the 
morning attire of a pretty, elegant Frenchwoman, an air 
so indescribably attractive. 

Followed by a neat suubrette, such figures may now be 
often seen in the flower-market of the Madeleine, before 
the brightness of the morning has either faded from their 
eyes or the blossoms they so love to gaze upon. The 
most ordinary linen gown, made in the form of a wrap- 
per—the hair en papillote—the plain straw-bonnet drawn 
forward over the eyes, and the vast shawl enveloping the 
whole figure, might suffice to make many an ¢/égante pace 
up and down the fragrant alley incognita, did not the 
observant eye remark that a veil of rich lace secured the 
simple bonnet under the chin—that the shawl was of 
cashmere—and that the little hand, when ungloved to 
enjoy the touch of a myrtle or an orange blossom, was as 
white as either. 


Save the tresses en papillote, this is, indeed, 
exceedingly pretty, but, saving the en papillote, 
it is a sight not peculiar to Paris. And hands, 
too, may be small and white, both in France and 
England, where there is neither cashmere, nor 
yet rich lace veil. 

“Go where you will, you will see French 
fashions,” says Mrs Trollope; ‘ but you must 
go to Paris to see how French people wear them.” 
The most Frenchified English lady—one who 
might impose upon her own country folks—is, in 
Paris, found out in a moment by the quick-eyed 
grisettes; and when in Paris, the English readily 
find out each other. 


In milliners’ phrase, the ladies dress much /esg in 
Paris than in London. I have no idea that any French- 
woman, after her morning dishabille is thrown aside, 
would make it a practice, during * the season,”’ tochange 
her dress completely four times in the course of the day, 
as I have known some ladies do in London. Nor do I 
believe that the most precieuses in such matters among 
them would deem it an insufierable breach of good man- 
ners to her family, did she sit down to dinner in the same 
apparel in which they had seen her three hours before it. 

The only article of female luxury more generally iu- 
dulged in here than with us, is that of cashmere shawls. 

In other respects, what is necessary for the wardrobe 
of a French woman of fashion, is necessary also for that 
of an English one; only jewels and trinkets of all kinds 
are more frequently worn with us than with them. The 
dress that a young Englishwoman would wear at a din- 
her party, is very nearly the same as a Frenchwoman 
would wear at any ball but a fancy one; whereas the 
most elegant dinner costume in P.riv is exactly the same 
a3 Wouoibe wora at the Prema Opera. 

There are many extremely handsome ‘‘ magasins de 
nouveautés” in every part of the town, wherein may be 
found all that the heart of woman can desire in the way 
of dress ; and there are smart cviffeuses and modistles too, 
who know well how to fabricate and recommend every 
production of their fascinating art: but there is po Howell 
and James's wherein to assemble at a given point all the 
fine ladies of Paris; no reunions of tall footmen are to 
be seen lounging on benches outside the shops, and per- 
forming to the uninitiated the office of signs, by giving 
notice how many purchasers are at that moment engaged 
in cheapening the precious wares within. The shops in 
general are very much smaller than ours—or when they 
stretch imto great length, they have uniformly the ap- 
pearance of warehouses. A much less quantity of vods 
of all kinds is displayed for purposes of show and decora- 
tion—unless it be in china shops, or where or-molu 
orpaments, protected by glass covers, form the principal 
objects: here, or indeed wherever the articles sold can Le 
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PARISIANS. 


ex ibited without any danger of loss from injury, ther 
is very considerable display ; but, on the whole, there is 
much less appearance of large capital exhibited in the 
shops here than in London. 

One great source of the gay and pretty appearance of 
the streets, is the number and elegant arrangement of the 
flow. vs exposed for sale. Along all the Boulevards, and 
in every brilliant Passage, (with which latter ornamental 
invention Paris is now threaded in all directions,) you 
need only shut your eyes in order to fancy yourself ina 
delicious flower-garden; and even on opening them again, 
if the delusion vanishes, you have something almost as 
pretty in its place. 

Though Mrs Trollope finds many things plea- 
sant and convenient, at least for people not 
overburdened with cash, other matters come 
‘‘ between the wind and her gentility.” She is 
annoyed, and indeed the victim of a morbid sen. 
sibility to bad smells :—and Paris, and the entire 
Continent, has such a smell! to some keen, 
English noses. But our fair traveller is the 
martyr to her eyes as well as to her nose, both 
senses being stimulated into diseased activity 
by “ essential loyalty.” A blouse or a jacket 
may actually now, it seems, be seen occasionally 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries—blessed fruit of 
the Three Days! And, if it suits their conve. 
nience, men and women, and boys and girls, may, 
and sometimes actually do now carrya bundle ora 
basket through the walks in their way from one 
point to another. The gendarme at the gate is 
no longer the sole judge and arbiter of the equip- 
ments requisite to admission, ‘‘ Oh, if the 
orange-trees could speak!” as Mrs Trollope 
pathetically exclaims about some innovation of 
equal importance. 

For the present moment, however, some of the ru//ish 
that the commotion of ‘ the Ordonnances” stirred up, 
may still be seen floating about un the surface; and it is 
difficult to observe without a smile in what chiefly con- 
sists the liberty which these immortals have so valiantly 
bled to acquire. We may truly say of the philosophical 
population of Paris, that “ they are thankful for small 
matters ;"’ one of the most remarkable of their newly- 
acquired rights being certainly the privilege of presenting 
themselves dirty, instead of clean, before the eyes of their 
magnates. 

‘C'est bien dure, Madame Trollope!’ The 
privilege the people have gained is that of 
breathing fresh air every day of the week, be- 
cause they may now wear their working clothes 
in the presence of their betters. 


[ am sure you must remember in days of yore—that is 
to say, before the last revolution—how very agreeable a 
part of the spectacle at the Louvre and in the Tuileries 
Gardens was constituted by the people—not the ladies and 
gentlemen, they look pretty much the same every vere— 
but by the careful coquetry of the pretty costumes, now 4 
cauchoise, and now a /ogue—the spruce neatness of ine 
men who attended them—nay, even by the tight and tidy 
trimness of the “ wee things” that, in long waist, silk 
apron, snow-white cap, and faultless chassure, trotted 
beside them. All these added greatly to the pleasanticss 
and gaiety of the scene. But now, till the fresh dirt (not 
the fresh gloss) of the Three Days’ labour be worn of, 
dingy jackets, uncomely casqueites, ragged blouses, and 
ill-favoured round-eared caps, that look as if they did 
duty night and day, must all be tolerated ; and in this 
toleration appears to consist at present the principal «- 
ternal proof of the increased liberty of the Parisian mob. 


So Louis-Philippe’s is the Dynasty of Dirt! 
After visiting such novelties as the Louvre, 
and the Theatre Francais, for the amusement of 
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her correspondent in England in particular, and 
the reading public in general, Mrs Trollope, bent 
on further quests of the same kind, went to 
church. Church-going is, at present, in good 
taste in Paris, at least for the ladies ; but they 
go to the church, as to the Flower Market, with- 
out cavaliers. Mr Bulwer has shewn us the 
state of religion in France, and to him we shall 
afterwards refer; but Mrs Trvllope is a good 
authority for church-going, which is something 

uite different from religion. A dozenyears since, 
when Mrs Trollope was in Paris, nobody went to 
church, save what she calls “ the very lowest 
order of old wemen.” No salvation was needed 
fox souls, young or polite, in those days, and in- 
babiting bodies wrapped in cashmeres ;—yet this 
was under the beatitudes of the Restoration. 

What does Mrs Trollope make of that? Only 
“ low old women, deaf and dozing,” entertained 
any thoughtsof futurity, or appeared in the splen- 
did aisles of Notre Dame and St Roch. The 
preachersthen were, Mrs Trollopesays, “ nought ;” 
but she may probably mean naught, as they had 
“the airof vulgar and uneducated men.” Mark 
the contrast. Instead of “* deaf and dozing old 
women,’ as Mrs Trollope calls the pious old ladies 
of former days, one now finds in the principal 
churches a crowded congregation, consisting of 
elegantly dressed, comme-il_faut, “ distinguished- 
looking persons.” Nor is this a parvenu cheat. 
There are no stockbrokers’ wives, or parvenus’ 
ladies here. 

Inquire who it is that so meekly and devoutly kneels 
on one side of you—thai so sedulously turns the pages of 
her prayer-book on the other: and you will be answered 
by the announcement of the noblest names remaining in 
France. 

One might fancy that Mrs Trollope would be 
delighted with such signs of rerival among the 
“noblest names remaining in France”’—Papists 
though they be ; and su at times she seems; but 
then her patriotism, the Irish Church Bill, and 
O'Connell together, and probably some fore. 
cast as to the predilections of her courteous 
readers across the Channel, draw her back and 
awaken her fears. Now we wonder at this ; for 
in Germany Mrs Trollope was very fond of the 
Papists. Evenin Paris she is alternately trans- 
ported with the service on Good Friday and 
frightened by that big bug-a. boo, O’Connell. The 
passage which follows we expect to see quoted 
by all the No-Popery prints :— 

_The fearful struggle which threatens England, has 
given a new impulse tothe ambition of Rome and of her 
children. One may read it in the portly bearing of her 
southfal priests—one may read it in the deep-set medita- 
tive eye of those who are older. It is legible in their 
bran-new vestments of gold and silver tissue ; it is legi- 
ble in the costly decorations of their renovated altars : 
and deep, deep, deep is the policy which teaches them to 


recover with a gentle hand that which they have lost by 
4 grasping one. ° ° bd - ad 
It is for this that the pulpits are given to young and 
“oquent men, who win the eye and ear of their con- 
eregations long before they find out to what point they 
Wish to lead them. But while the young men preach, 
the old men are not idle ; there are rumours of new con- 
‘ents, hew monasteries, new orders, new miracles, and of 
new Converts, in all directions. This wily, wor Idly, tran- 
Ghil-seeming, but most embitious sect, having in many 
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quarters joined themselves to the cause of democracy, 
sit quietly by, looking for the result of their work, and 
watching, like a tiger that seems to dose, for the moment 
when they may avenge themselves for the long fast from 
power, during which they have been gnawing their heart- 
strings. 

But they now hail the morning of another day. I 
would that all English ears could hear, as mine have 
done, the prattle that prophesies the downfall of our na- 
tional church as a thing certain as rain after long 
dronght! I would that English ears could hear, as mine 
have done, the name of O'Connell uttered as that of a new 
apostle, and his bold bearding of those who yet raise their 
voices in defence of the faith their fathers gave them, 
triumphantly quoted in proof of the growing influence 
both of himself and his Popish creed—which are in truth 
one and inseparable ! 

“ C’est bien dure, Madame Trollope.” Who 
could have guessed that you were a sour No- 
Popery woman ; you who admire the gay, merry 
dancing Sundays of Paris, and who were not till 
now suspected of this order of cant? You, too, 
who sometimes so bewail the loss of the power of 
the French clergy, to be the first to denounce 
their plotting, in connexion with O’Connell, to 
proselytize all Britain at the point of the sword ! 

In the meanwhile, Mrs Trollope’s horror of 
the machinations of the Papist priests, did not 
prevent her from going to spy among them. 

‘“‘ Have you heard l’Abbe Cour? I assure 
you he is quite as much the fashion as Taglioni.”’ 
Mrs Trollope went to the church of St Roch, 
the most fashionable in Paris, without delay ; 
and waited as long to hear an Abbe “ as much 
in fashion as Taglioni,” as fashionable people 
used to wait for the appearance of Mr Irving. 

The crowd was really tremendous; but, to console us, 
it was of the most elegant description ; and, after all, the 
hour scarcely appeared much too long for the business 
of reviewing the vast multitude of graceful personages, 
waving plumes, and blooming flowers, that ceased not, 
during every moment of the time, to collect themselves 
closer and closer still about us. 

Nothing certainly could be more beautiful than this 
collection of bonnets, unless it were the collection of eyes 
under them. The proportion of ladies to gentlem:n 
was, on the whole, we thought, not less than freire 
to one. 

“ Je désirerais savoir,” said a young man near we, 
addressing an extremely pretty woman who sat beside 
him—* Je désirerais savoir si, par hasard, M. Abb 
Cwur est jeune.” 

The lady answered not, but frowned most indignantly. 

A few minutes afterwards, his doubts upon this point, 
it he really had any, were removed. A man far trom 
ill-looking, and farther still from being old, mounted 
the tribune, and some thousands of bright eyes were 
riveted upon him. The silent and profound attention 
which hung on every word he uttered, unbroken as it 
was by a single idle sound, or even glance, shewed 
plainly that his influence upon the splendid and nume- 
rous congregation that surrounded him must be very 
great, or the power of his eloquence very strong: and it 
was an influence and a power that, though “ of another 
parish,” I could well conceive must be generally felt ; 
Sor he was im earnest, 

A great number of priests were present at this sermon, 
who were all dressed in their full clerical habits, and 
and sat in places reserved for them, immediately in front 
of the pulpit: they were consequently very near us, and we 
had abundant opportunity to remark the traces of that 
march of mind which is doing so many wondrous works 
upon earth. 

Instead of the tonsure which we have been used to 
see, certainly with some feeling of reverence—for it was 
often shorn into the very centre of crisped locks, while 
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their raven black or shining chestnut still spoke of youth 
that scrupled not to sacrifice its comeliness to a feeling 
of religious devotion :—instead of this, we now saw un- 
shaven crowns, aud more than one pair of flourishing 
Savoris, nourished, trained, and trimmed, evidently with 
the nicest care, though a stiff three cornered cowl in 
every instance hung behind the rich and waving honours 
of the youthful head. 


One would imagine that Mrs Trollope had 
néver in her life seen a buck-paréon, or a dandy 
parson; or, that she was not cognisant of the 


fact, that, now-a-days, a bishop, “ in town,” is reason against the farther subversion of fashion. 
We believe ; 
the following Papistical innovations are oceasion- | 


ally adopted of late insome of ourown churches:— | 


never seen in shovel-hat or apron. 


The high altar of St Roch, and the extremity of the 
carpeted space enclosed round it, is most lavishly, beauti- 


fully, and fragrantly adorned with flowers of the choicest | 
kind, All flourishing in thé fullest bloom in boxes and | 


vases. It is the only instance [ remember in which the 
perfume of this most fairand holy decoration actually 
pervaded the church. | 

Before we left the church, about a hundred and fifty 
boys and girls, from ten to fourteen years of age, assein bled 
to be catechised by a youhy priest, who feceived them 
behind the Lady Chapel. His manner was familiar, 
caressing, and kind, and his waving hair fell about his 
ears like the picture of a young St John. 

If Abbé Cawur would but turn Protestant, 
come to London, and marry, what a choice of 
wealthy wives he might have! 

Nothing will content Mrs Trollope. She sees 
on every hand proofs of a conspiracy against the 
Church of Engiand, and of the increased influence 
of the Catholic priesthood, and yet she com- 
plains— 

At the metropolitan church of Notre Dame, indeed, 
nothing was wanting to render its archiepiscopal dignity 
conspicuous ; but everywhere else, there was a great deal 
less of pomp and circumstance than I expected. But 
now here is the relaxation of clerical dignity in the clergy 
of Paris so remarkable as in the appearance of the young 
priests whom we occasionally meet in the streets. The 
flowing curls, the simple round hat, the pantalouns, and, 
in some cases, the boots also, give them the appearance 
of a race of men as unlike as possible to their stiff and 
primitive predecessors. 

She is quite indignant at the cant of “ humility 
of the church.” She is not certain whether there 
be most ‘* nonsense or blasphemy” in expecting 
the clergy to be humble, because He whom they 
call master was humble. What a very clever 
woman many of the parsons must think Mrs 
Trollope! 1t was all very well that the fishermen 
of Galilee should be humble; and “ could we 
imagine another revelation of the Divinity ac- 
corded to man, it would be natural enough to 
conceive that the rich gift of direct inspiration 
should be again given to those who had neither 
learning, knowledge, pride, nor power of any 
kind to combat or resist, to explain or to wea- 
ken, the commanication which it was their duty 
simply to record and spread abroad. 


venerated church and its insulted ministers be, 
if its destiny and their fortune be left at the 
mercy of those who have lately undertaken to 
legislate for them. I often feel a sort of va- 
pourish, vague uncertainty of disbelief, as I read 
the records of what has been passing in the House 
of Commons on this eudject,” There is a clever 








Humble, without thinking how well a window at Whitehall, 


indeed !—yea, humbled to the dust, will our long- | already noted in history as a scene of horror, might serve 
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preachment !—only, our ‘“ehere Madame Tro. 
lope,” be not so furious about it. 

The dignified clergy—those, namely, to whom 
we give “such honour as mortals can under. 
stand and value,’ i. e. fat benefices—are the salt 
of our society. ‘‘ Many a frail ene, who would 
boldly push her wav among ermine and Coronets, 
where the mitré was not, would shrink from 
parading her duubtful honours where it was,” 
This, we acknowledge, is, at all events, a new 


able morals, by the Whiggish destruction of ten 
Irish bishops. Let us then pause in time, 
No doubt it must have been the presence of the 
bishops who haunted there, that made the court 
of George the Fourth so pure and decorvus, 
“ Whenever,” says Mrs Trollope, ‘ we find our. 
selves weary of this restraint, and anxious to 
mix (unshackled by the silent rebuke of such a 
presence) with whatever may be most attractive 
to the eye or amusing to the spirit, let the stamp 
of vice be as notorious upon it as it may, when. 
ever we reach this state, it will be the right and 
proper time to pass the Irish Chureh Bill.” 

Mrs Trollope relaxes again. We wish she may 
be quite orthodox in the eyes of the O'Sullivans, 


The finest sermon I Have heard since [ have been in 
Paris—and, I am almost inclined to think, the finest [ 
ever heard anywhere—was preached yesterday by the 
Abbe Deguerry at St Roch. It was a discourse calculated 
to beuefit all Chiistian souls of every sect and denoiina. 
tion whatever. 

The Abbe Deguerry is a young man, apparéntly under 
thirty ; but nature seems to have put him at once in pos- 
session of a talent which generally requires lung years to 
bring to perfection. He is eloquent in the very best mans 
ners for it is an eloquence intended rather to benefit the 
hearer than to do honour to the mere human talent of the 
orator. Beautifally as his periods flewed, I felt certain, 
as I listened to him, that their harmonious rhythm was 
the result of no study, but purely the effect, unconsciously 
displayed, of a fine ear and an almost unbounded com. 
mand of language. 

But this eloqnent and orthodox Catholic 
preacher cannot altogether tranquillize her. 

There is something exceedingly curious, and, perhaps 
under our present lamentable circumstances, somewhat 
alarming, in the young and vigorous after-growth of the 
Roman Catholic religion, which, by the aid of a very litte 
inquiry, may be so easily traced throughout France. Were 
we keeping our own national church sacred, and guaid- 
ed both by love and by law, aa it has hitherto been, from 
all assanits of the Pope and... Mr O'Connell, it could 
oniy be with pleasare that we should see France recover- 
ing from her long ague-fit of infidelity—and, as far as 
she is concerned, we must in Christian charity rejoice, for 
she is unquestionably the better for it; but there is a re 
generated activity among the Roman Catholic clergy, 
which, under existing circumstances, makes a Protestant 
feel rather nervous—and I declire to you, I never pass 
within sight of that famous window of the Louvre, 
whence Charles Neuf, with his own royal and catholi¢ 
hand, discharged a blunderbuss amongst the Huguenots, 


King Daniel for the same purpose. 

So Mrs Trollope fears the Papists will biud- 
geon and bullet us all! Surely Mrs Trolfope is 
joking now. , 

If a zealous and strennous Church of England 
woman, Mrs Trollope is none of your fanatics 
and Evangelicals, TheSir Andrew class she theiés 
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inas great contempt as she holds the O’Connell- 
ites in terror and aversion. 

The great influence which the religion of Ron.e has 
of late regained over the minds of the French people has, 
[am told, been considerably increased by the priests hav. 
ing added to the strength derived from their command of 
pardons and indulgences, that which our Methodist 
preachers gain from the terrors of hell. They use the 
same language, too, respecting regeneration and grace ; 
and, as one means of regaining the hold they had lost 
upon the haman mind, they now anathematize all recrea- 
tions, a8 if their Congregations were so many aspirants to 
the sublime purifications of La Trappe, or so many 
groaning fanatics just made over to them from Lady 
Huntingdon’s Chapel. 

Whether the returning power of this pompous and 
aspiring faith will mount as it proceeds, and embrace 
within its grasp, a3 it was went to do, all the great ones 
of the earth, is a question that it may require sowe years 
to onswer; but one thing is at least certain—that its 
ministers will try hard that it shall do so, whether they 
ar likely co succeed or not; and, at the worst, they may 
console themselves by the reflection of Lafontaine :— 

“Si de les gaguer jo n’emporte pas le prix, 

J‘aucais au moins Mhonneur de ae enterpris.” 
One great one they have certainly already got, besides 
King Charles the Tenth—even the immortal Daniel ; and 
however little consequence you may be inciined to attach 
to this fact, it caunot be considered ag wholly uaimport- 
apt, since I have beard his religious principles aud his 
influence in England alluded to in the pulpit here with a 
tone of hope and trinvuph which made me tremble. 

I heartily wish that some of those who continue to 
vote in his traitorous mujority vecause they are pledged 
to do so, could hear him and his power spoken of here. 
If they have English hearts, it must, I think, give them 
a pang. 

Poor Mrs Trollope ! if she was in such tribula- 
tion in May and June 1835 because of the Penny 
King, as, with singular good taste, she repeatedly 
calls him, what must she now bein March 1836 ? 

Next to PAbbe Ceeur, the Abbé Lacordaire is 
the greatest preaching lion at present in Paris, 
where such diens are as much in vogue “ as 
Taglioni.’ What is more remarkable, he is as 
popular among the gay, fashionable young men, 
as his contemporary is with the women, old and 
Mrs Trollope sut two tedious hours wait- 
ing his performance. 

{t is ouly thus that a chair can be hoped for when the 
Abbe Lacordaire monnts the pulpit of Notre Dame. The 
penalty is really heavy ; bat having heard this celebrated 
person described as ene who “ appeared sent by Heaven 
to restore France to Christianity”—as “a hypecrite that 
set Tariuffe immeasnrably in the background’—as “ a 
man whose talent surpsssed that of any preacher since 
Bossuet"”—and as ‘a charlatan who ought to harangue 
from a tub, instead of from the chaire de Notre Dane de 
Paris” —1 determined upon, at Jeast, seeing and hearing 
him, however little 1 might be able to decide on which 
ofthe two sides of the prodigious chasm that yawned 
hetween his friends and enemies, the truth was most 
likely to be found. 

While her ears were denied the expected 

ratification, the expectant made good use of 
her eyes in that “ ylorious old church.” And 
she entered into conversation with a courteous 
neishbour, who mistook her and her friends, she 
imagines, for Trish Catholies; in which notion 
she rather unfairly allowed him to continue. 
“ I never saw s0 large a prapertion of jJoung men in 
— congregation,” said I, hoping he might explain the 
hystery tome, What I heard, however, rather startled 
than enlightened me, ; 

“ The Corhelie ratigion was never so likely to be spread 
over the whole carih as it is wt present,” he seplied 
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“ The kingdom of Ireland will speedily become fully 
reconciled to the see of Rome. Le Sieur O'Connell 
deserves to be canonized. Nothing, in truth, remains for 
that portion of your country to do, bnt to follow the 
example we set during our famous Three Days, and 
place a prince of its own choosing upon the throne,” 


Mrs Trollope naturally theught the young 
men assembled religions. Her courteous neigh- 


bour smiled expressively. 

« Depend upon it, that, ifa man of equal talent and 
eloquence with this Abbé Lacerdsine were to deliver a 
weekly discourse in favour of atheism, these very iden- 
tical young men would be present to hear him. . | .- 
Whoever can contrive to obtain the teputation of talent 
at Parig, let the nature of it be of what kind it may, 
is quite sure that /es jeunes gens will resort to hear 
and see him. They beligve themselves of indefeasible 
right the sole arbitrators of intellectual reputation; and, 
let the direction in which it is shewn be as foreign as 
may be to their own pursuits, they come as a matter of 
prescriptive right to put their seal upom the aspirant’s 
claim, or to retuse it.” 

“ Then, at least, they acknowledge that the Abbc’s 
words have power, or they would pot grant their suffrage 
to him.” 

‘They assuredly acknowledge that his words have 
eloquence ; but if by power, you mean power of convic- 
tion or conversion, I do assure you that they acknowledge 
nothing like it. Not ouly dol believe that these young 
wen are themselves sceptics, but I do not imagine Uhat 
there is one in ten of them who has the least faith in the 
Abbe’s own orthodoxy.” 

“ But what right have they todoubt it? . . . .- 
Surely he weuld hardly be permitted to preach at Notre 
Dame, where the archbishop himself sits in judgwent on 
him, were he otherwise than orthodox 2?” 

“ J] was at school with him,”’ he replied: ‘‘ he was a 
fine sharp-witted boy, and gave yery early dewonstra- 
tions of a wind not particularly given either to credulity, 
or subservience to any doctrines that he found puzzling.” 

“ T should say that this was the greatest proof of his 
present sincerity. He doubted, asa boy—but, as a man, 
he believes.” 

“ That is net the way the story goes,’ said he. ‘* But, 
hark ! there is the bell: the maass is about to commence.” 

He was right: the organ pealed, the fine chant of the 
voices was heard «above it, and, in afew minutes, we saw 
the archbishop and his splendid train escorting the Hest 
te its ark wpon the altar. 

During the interval between the conclusion of the mass 
and the arrival of the Abbé Lacordaive in the pulpit, my 
sceptical neighbour again addressed me. 

‘* Are you prepared to be very much enchanted by 
what you are guing to hear?” said he. 

“] hardly know what to expect,” I replied: “I 
think my idea of the preacher was higher when | came 
here, than since J have heard you speak of bim.” 

“ You will find that he has a prodigious flow of words, 
much vehement gesticulation, and a very impassioned 
manner. This is ;aite sufficient to establish bis seputa- 
tien fur eloquence among tes jeunes wens.” - «© - « 

“(Cbut!... chut!”.. . . was at this moment 
uttered by more than one voice near us: “le voila I 
g.anced my eye towards the pulpit, but it was stiM empty ; 
and, on looking round me, I perceived that all eyes were 
turned in the direction of a small doer in the worth aisle, 
almest immediately behind wa. “ Li eat enue la!” said 
a young woman near us, in a tone that seemed to indi- 
cate a fee ing deeper than respect, and, in truth, not far 
rewoved trom adoration. Her eyes were still earnestly 
fixed upon the deer, and continued to be so, as well as 
those of many others, tll reopened, and « alight young 
man, mdbe deess of a priest prepared far We chuwe, 
appeared atit A verger made way for him through 
the crowd, which, thick and closely wedged as it was, 
fell back on each side of him, as he proceeded to the 
pulpit, with much more docility than 1 ever saw pre- 
duced by the clearing # passage through the intezvention 
af a woup of haxse. 
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Silence, the most profound, accompanied his progress ; { ministers, and that little is left to the generosity 


I never witnessed more striking demonstrations of | 


respect: and yet it is said that three-fourths of Paris 
believe this man to be a hypocrite. 

As soon as he had reached the pulpit, and while pre- 
paring himself by silent prayer for the duty he was about 
to perform, a movement became perceptible at the upper 
part of the choir; and presently the archbishop and /|.is 
splendid retinue of clergy were seen moving in a body 
towards that part of the uave which is immediately in 
front of the preacher. On arriving at the space reserved 
for them, each noiselessly dropped into his allotted seat, 
according to his place and dignity, while the whole con- 
gregation respectfully stood to watch the ceremony, and 
seemed to 

* Admirer un si bel ordre, et reconnaitre léglise.” 

It is easier to describe to you everything which pre- 
ceded the sermon, than the sermon itself. . . . « 

His violent action disgusted me exceedingly. The 
rapid and incessant movement of his hands, sometimes of 
one, sometimes of both, more resembled that of the wings 
of a humming-bird, than anything else I can remember : 
but the hum proceeded from the admiring congregation. 
At every pause he made—and, like the claptraps of a bad 
actor, they were frequent, and evidently fai/s expres— 
a little gentle laudatory murmur ran through the crowd. 

I cannot remember having ever beard a preacher I less 
liked, reverenced, and admired, than this new Parisian 
saint. He made very pointed allusions to the reviving 
state of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and 
anathematized pretty cordially all such as should oppose 
it. 

In describing the two hours’ prologue to the mass, I 
forgot to mention that many young men—not in the 
reserved places of the centre aisle, but sitting near us, 
beguiled the tedious interval by reading. Some of the 
volumes they held had the appearance of novels from a 
circulating library, and others were evidently collections 
of songs, probably less spiritual than spirituels. 

We are not, however, going to be scared out 
of reforming the Irish Church, either by the 
anathem.. of Abbé Lacordaire, or the dread of 
a St Damel. “ King Dan” is familiar to us; 
but here w> have the first hint of Saint. 

This laiy seems to have undergone some 
extraordinary change since she so unmercifully 
ridiculed the prudery or * indelicate delicacy” of 
the American wonen. Now, she would not 
suffer a girl of eighteen to read Richardson’s 
from their “ revolting coarseness’-— 
Richardson's novels! which English ladies wont 
to place next in order tu their Prayer-book, and 
betore their Spectator. 

One of the very few novelties which are to he 
found in these volumes, is am account of a reli- 
gious sect which at present makes some impres- 
sion in Paris, though, from its ministers (upon 
principle) declining to be paid by the State, 
it is not mentioned in the statement which we 
contemplate giving of Protestantism in France. 
At the head of this religious party, is the Abbé 
Auzou, who publishes its creed as that of the 
Eeutse Aposrorieut Francatse. The Catholic 
forms of worship are retained; but this church 
holds reformed doctrines. The clergy are per- 
mitted to marry. The power of absolution in 
the priest or the church is denied. This new 
church professes entire toleration to every sect. 
Each congregation seems to be independent of 
all others. The ministers take no salary from 
the state, nor fees for the performance of a 
minister's duties. The voluntary principle is in 


full operation here, Little is required by the 


novels, 





or “ plutot a la volonté des fidéles.” The Apos. 
tolic Church of France denies the eternity of 
punishments ; it enjoins neither penances nor 
periodical fasts, preferring sobriety and temper. 
ance every day, and every year, and for all life, 
to enforced abstinence. 

The Apostolic Church acknowledges no hier. 
archy, nor any spiritual authority, save that 
which is exercised by that union of believers, 
which alone constitutes a Cuurcu. It acknow. 
ledges no divisions into parishes, or in any other 
mode. The Apostolic Church freely receives 
into her bosom all Christians who come forward 
and demand from her priests any of the spiritual 
offices of a minister of Jesus Christ. There 
seems to be much good about the Apostolic 
Church of France, though Mrs Trollope is 
alarmed and indignant at a sect which recog. 
nises neither state-pay, nor establishment, nor 
yet a hierarchy. “In the discourses of l’Abbe 
Auzou,” she says, “ it is impossible to avoid 
seeing a spirit of lawless uncontrol, which seems 
to breathe more of revolution than of piety.” 

The undue authority assumed by the sovereign pontiff 
of Rome is likewise sufficiently evident, as are many 
other abuses justly reprobated in the sermons of the 
Abbe Auzou. Nevertheless, education, observation, and 
I might say experience, have taught me that religion re- 
quires and demands that care, protection, and govern. 
ment which are so absolutely essential to the well-being 
of every community of human beings who would unite 
together for one general object. To talk of a self-govern- 
ing church, is just as absurd as to talk of a self-govern- 
ing ship, or a self-governing family. 

It should seem, by the reprobation expressed against 
the severity of the Roman Catholic clergy in these ser. 
mons, as well as from anecdotes which | have occasion. 
ally heard in society, that the Church of Rome and the 
Church of Culvin are alike hostile to every kind of dis. 
sipation ; and that, at the present moment, they have 
many points of discipline in common—at least as respects 


| the injunctions laid upon their congregations respecting 





their private conduct. 

The Abbe Auzou applies to the modern priest 
hood of France the emphatic words applied by 
falleyrand to the Bourbon princes after the 
Restoration—like them, the priests “ have for- 
got nothing, and learned nothing.” 

Auzou imputes the loss of the throne, and the 
exile of the elder branch of the Bourbon family, 
to the power of the priests over the superstitious 
and remorseful Charles Dix. 

*“*Un roi que le remords poursuit, devore, et qui ne 
reconnait d’autre recours que dans le prétre qui l'a sou- 
mis a sa loi par la menace et la terreur de Venter; ce rei, 
sous le coup d’une absolution conuitionnelle et toujours 
suspendue, abdique, sans le savoir, en faveur ae son con- 
femseur . 2. « + 

**Roi! tu languis dans l'exil, et tes fautes sont punies 
jusque dans les derniéres génératious ! 

‘* Les prétres, les prétres romains se sont cependant 
soumis a un nouveau prince, a qui la souveraineté na- 
tionale a remis le sceptre ; ils prient enfin pour lui . - 
. et l’on sait avec quelle sincerite. 

Ps Mais, peuple, comme leur joug s’appesantit sur 
tol; ... 

The yoke of the Apostolic Church seems light 
enough. MHaying fulfilied their duties to (id 
and their neighbour, the disciples are not merely 
permitted, but enjoined to seek every harmless 


pleasure and gratification for themselves, Su nday 
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and week day. The Apostolic Church, which has 
still its fortune to make, is at present as indul- 
gent as the Romish clergy are, for the time, 
domineering and severe. 

The Abbé Auzou displays great knowledge of 
the national, or of the Parisian character, in his 
addresses to the people. He knows that they 
will go to theatres, will dance, will indulge in a 
festive cup of wine at their marriages, and will 
not be controlled into a Judaical observance of 
the Sabbath ; and by connecting their favourite 
pleasures with the fulfilment of their duties, 
(though, we fear, by a kind of secret compro- 
mise,) he attempts their religious and moral 
improvement. To return to our lady. 


Although Mrs Trollope was unremitting in 
her attendance at soirées and readings, and al] 
sorts of parties at all manner of houses to which 
she could find an introduction, she has shewn us 
little or nothing of the interior of quiet domes- 
tic life in Paris. Indeed, for this she assigns 
the most satisfactory reason—large parties of 
fine people are much the same in England and 
France. But if, as she intimates, she enjoyed 
better opportunities for observation than other 
people, very little use has been made of them. 
Her book is all about Paris out of doors, with 
the environs, and the lion-places and lion-people. 
The following remarks, however, are candid and 
judicious :— 

It is not, therefore, at the crowded roll-calls of all 
their acquaintance that I would look for anything 
national or peculiar in the salons of Paris, but in the 
daily and constant intercourse of familiar companionship. 
This is enjoyed with a degree of pleasant ease—an 
absence of all pomp, pride, and circumstance, of which 
unhappily we have no idea. Alas! we must know by 
special printed announcement a month befoiehand, that 
our friend is “ At home”—that liveried servants will be 
in attendance, and her mansion blazing with light— 
before we can dare venture to pass an evening hour in 
her drawing-room. How would a London lady stare, if 


some half-dozen—though perhaps among the most chosen | 


favourites of her visiting-list—were to walk unbidden 
into her presence, in bonnets and shawls, between the 
hours of eight and eleven! And how strangely new 
would it seem, were the pleasantest and most coveted 
engagements of the week, formed without ceremony and 
kept without ostentation, to arise frum a casual meeting 
at the beginning of it! 

It is this ease. this habitual absence of ceremony and 
parade, this national enmity to constraint and tediousness 
of ail kinds, which renders the tone of French manners 
80 infinitely more agreeable than our own. And the 
degree in which this ix the case can only be guessed at by 
those who. by some happy accident or other, possess a 
real and effective “ open seseme !” for the doors of Paris. 

With all the superabundance of vanity ascribed to the 
French, they certainly shew infinitely less of it in their 
intercourse with their fellow-creatures than we do. I 
have seen a countess, whose title was of a dozen fair 
descents, open the external door of her apartment, and 
welcome the gues's who appeared at it with as much 
grace and elegance as if a triple relay of tall fellows who 
wore her colours, had handed their names from hall to 
drawing-room. Yet, in this case, there was no want of 
wealth. Coachman, footman, abigail, and doubtless all 
fitting etceteras, owned her as their sovereign lady and 
Mistress. But they happened to have been sent hither 
and thither, and it never entered her imagination that 
her dignity could be compromised by her appearing with- 
Outthem. In short, the vanity of the French does not 
shew itself in little things; and it is exactly for this 
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reason that their enjoyment of society is stripped of so 
much of the anxious, sensitive, ostentatious, sel f-seeking 
etiquette which so heavily encumbers our own. 

Mrs Trollope is now fearful that, as.an Eng- 
lishwoman, she has ventured too far ; especially 
as she had previously stated— — 

It is not only for the amusement of an hour, however, 
that I would recommend the assiduous caltivation of good 
French society tothe Knglish. Great and important im- 
provements in our national manners have already arisen 
from the intercourse which long peave has permitted. 

She, therefore, solemnly protests against all 
unfair inferences. “Could 1 think that, by thus 
approving what is agreeable, I could Jessen by a 
single hair's. breadth the interval which we be- 
lieve exists between ys in this respect, (morality, ) 
{ would turn my approval to reproof, and my su- 
perficial praise to deep-dyed reprobation,” Mrs 
Trollope has, after this, the courage to hint that 
the French may not be so very depraved as it 
pleases the English to fancy them. ‘ More scru- 
pulous and delicate refinement in the tone of man- 
ners can neither be found nor wished for any- 
where.” But this applies only to her own Pa- 
risian friends, who may probably monopolize all 
virtue, as they do all loyalty, and all literary 
taste, and all influence in society. Mr Bulwer, 
she intimates, might have been much less for- 
tunate in his acquaintances. 

The want of refinement among the French in 
wordsand images, sheimputes to defective domestic 
arrangements in kitchens and bed-chambers, and 
to the want of water in the bountiful abundance 
of London ; and also to the want of drains and 
sewers, and not to any natural coarseness of mind 
in our polished neighbours. 

Mrs Trollope often seems a shrewd sensible 
woman, where she does not consider it neces- 
sary to actupto her public character, orto over- 
top her part. She, for example, heartily abuses 
yreat dinners, and great parties of all kinds, and 
pathetically laments the departed petits soupers 
of the old regime. She would revive them in 
London, and wishes she were a great lady, ‘‘ with 
houses, and lands, and money at will,” that she 
might throw off the yoke of tyranuous fashion, 
aud set a better example. And, in the place of 
heavy, endless dinners, which often make bank- 
rupt the spirit and the purse, endeavour to bring 
into vogue that prettiest of all inventions for 
sucial enjoyment—a real supper-table; not a 
long board, whereat aching limbs and languid 
eyes may yawningly wait to receive from the 
hand of Mr Gunter what must cost the giver 
more, and profit the receiver less, than any ima- 
ginable entertainment of the kind | propose, and 
which might be spread by an establishment as 
simply monteé as that of any gentleman in Lon. 
don.” We really wish Mrs Trollope had ‘ mo- 
ney at will,” for the promotion of so rational and 
delightful a scheme. All this and much more 
of the same kind of free discoursing may have 
very little connexion with Paris and the Pari- 
siats, but is very far from the worst portion of a 
bovk that was to be made for Mr Bentley. 

Mrs Trollope’s greatest of grandes dames—her 
lioness, and her patroness, and her elegante—is 
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Madame Reécamier. In speaking of that lady in 
the strain of hyperhale which she has adanted, 
she really ought to have recollected that French 
women have laid aside rouge. Of this modern 
Ninon, (we mean of course in perennial bloom,) 
she savs— 

Ofall the ladies with whom f have become acqnainted 
in Paris, the one who appears to me to be the most per- 
fect specimen of an elegant Frenchwonan is Madame 
Récamier—the same Madame R‘camier that, I will not 
say how many years ago, [ by’re lady, some thirtyor forty. ] 
I remember to have seen in London, the admired of all 
eves: and, monterful to say, she is so sill. Formerly I 
knew her only from seeing her in public, where she was 
pointed out to me as the most beautiful woman in 
Europe ; but now that I have the pleasure of her auequaint- 
ance, TY can well understand, thonzh you who know het 
onty by the reputation of her early beauty may net, how 
and why itis that fascinations generaliy so evaneacent 
are with her so lasting. She is, in truth, the very model 
of all grace. In person, manner, movement, dress, voice, 
and language, she seems universally allowed to be qnite 
perfect ; and I really cannot imagine a better mode of 
giving a last finish to a young lady’s study of the graces, 
than by affording her an opportunity ef observing every 
movement and gesture of Madame Rocamier. 

e @ e e 

The perfect loveliness of Madame R’‘camier has made 
her “athingto wonder ats”? and new that she has passed 
the age when beanty is at its height, she is perhaps to be 
wondered at still more; for I really doubt if she ever 
excited more admiration than she does at present. 

But Madame Reécamier’s “ beautiful little 
salon in Abbaye-aux-Bois’ is quite as mignon as 
herself. Mrs Trollope has repeatedly catalogued 
it, and— 

No one, I believe, so favoured could, when speaking 
of the society of Paris, omit so striking a feature of it as 
the salon of Madame Rcamier. She contrives to make 
even the still-life around her partake of the charm for 
which she is herself so remarkable, and there isa fine and 
finished elegance im everything about her that és inresisti- 
bly attractive. IT have often entered drawing-rooms al- 
most capable of containing her whole suit of apartments, 
and found thew infinitely less striking in their magnifi- 
cence than her beautiful little salon in the Abbaye-anx- 
Bois. 

The rich draperies of white silk, the delicate blue tint 
that mixes with them thronghout the apartinent—the 
mirrors, the flowers—all together vive an air tothe room 
that mikes it accord marveliously weil with its fair in- 
habitant. One might fancy that Madame R camier her. 
aelf was for ever vowce au blanc, for no drapery falis 
around her that is mot of snowy whiteness—and, indeed, 
the mmixture of almost any colour would seem like pro- 
fanation to the exquisite delicacy of her appearance. 

A magnificent picture by Gérard, boldly and sublimely 
conceived, and exeonted in his very best manner, oveupies 
one side of the elegant little ea/on. The snbject is Co- 
rinne, in & WMoment cf poetical excitement, a lyre in her 
hand, and a laurel crown upon her head. Were it not 
for the modern costume of those around her, the fizure 
must be mistaken for that of Sappho: and never was 
that impassioned being, the martyred saint of yvoathful 
lovers, pourtrayed with more sublimity, more high poetic 
feeling, or more exquisite feminine grace. 


Madame Recamier, a beautiful and an amiable 
woman, was, as is well-known, the intimate, the 
pet chereamie of Madame de Staal. Mes frollope 
inquired if Madame de Stael had in truth in- 
tended to draw her own character in that of 
Corinne, 

“ Assuredly.” was the reply. “ The soul of Madame 
de Stael is fully developed in her portrait of that of 
Corinne.” Then turning to the picture, sie added, 
* Those eyes are the eyes of Madame de Stael.”’ 
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She pnt a miniatnre into my hand, representing her 
friend in all the bloom of youth. The artist had too 
much taste or too little conrage to venture upon any far. 
ther resemblance ; the thick lins and short fat chin of the 
real sibyl being changed into all that is loveliest in female 
beauty, on the canvass, 

As we looked first at one picture, then at the other, 
and conversed on both, f was struck with the fine fore. 
head and eves, delightful voice, and peculiarly graceful 
turn of expression, ofa gentleman whe sat opposite to me, 
and who joined in this conversation, 

1 remarked to Madame Récamier that few romances 
had ever had the honour of being illnstrated by such a 
picture as this of Gérard, and that, from many circum. 
stances, her pleasure in possessing it must be very great. 

“ {t is indeed,” she replied ; ‘ nor is it my only trea- 
sure of the kind—IJ am so fortunate as to possess Giro. 
det’s original drawing from Atala, the engraving from 
which you must often have seen, Let me shew you the 
orivinal.”’ 

We followed her to the dining-room, where this very 
interesting drawing is placed. ‘* You do not know M, 
de Chateaubriand 7° said she. 

Mrs Trollope made the acquaintance of this 
distinguished person, who, of course, was the gen- 
tleman with the fine forehead. But before com- 
ing to the Reading, we must relate a little anec- 
dote of Madame Récamier, and her friend, which 
is quite “ Paris and Parisian,” and which may 
probably he new even to Mrs Trollope. 

When Madame de Stael was exiled from her 
native paradiseof Paris, by what seemed like petty 
spite in Napoleon, she was one day surprised at 
Coppet, to which she had retired, by the unex- 
pected arrival of her beautiful friend, Madame 
Récamier. She was transported with joy to see 
her, and much affected by so touching a proof of 
tender regard. She loaded Madame Reécamier 
with caresses and lively expressions of affection 
and gratitude; but all at once recollected her- 
self — 

“ But, my poor dear friend, you will weary to 
death here! Nvt a soul near to pay homage to 
your charms! net a mortal to fall ia love with 
youn !—-You never can live here !—Ah! a thought 
strikes me! I have done your business now !” 
And she rang the bell with violence. 

“ Request my son Augustus to come down 
stairs this instant.” The youth hastily obeved 
the maternal summons, and entered in his dress- 
ing-gown, and without a neckcloth. Te was 
startled to find a beautiful stranger with his 
mother. “ Augustus,” cried Madame de Stael, 
in an earnest tone, “ here is Madame Récamier, 
to whom I introduce you. She has come all the 
way from Paris to see me in my exile ; braving 
the fatigues of a long journey, and without fear- 
ing to compromise herself, or te quit, from affec- 
tion for me, that most delightful society of which 
she is the idol. Is not this beautiful! is it not 
generous! Jd cannot, in requital of so fine an 
action, leave her to die here of ennui, Augus- 
tus, IT command you to full in love immediately ! 
And now go and dress yourself, and then return 
to us.” Augustus blushed and trembled, and 
knew not what to say; and Madame Reécamier, 
laughing gaily, protested against ‘her friend's 
order, while she bestowed some of her most fas- 
cinating glances upon the young man. He found 


uo difficulty inwbeying the maternal command, 
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and accordingly fell violently, and, it is said, 
seriously in luve with the prettiest woman in 
France. It is to be hoped that, after this ar- 
rangement, Madame Récamier did not weary to 
death at Coppet. The passion of Augustus had 
a very long existence for a Freneh honourable 
love; and Madame Revamier has not yet forgot- 
ten her illustrivus friend, his mother. Mrs 
Trollope says—‘ She has surrounded herself by 
evervthing that ean contribute to keep the re- 
collection of what is for ever gone, fresh in her 
memory. The original of the posthumous por- 
trait of Madame de Stael by Gerard, made so 
familiar te all the world by engravings—nay, 
even by Sevres vases and tea-cups—hangs in her 
bed-rouom. ‘The miniature I have mentioned is 
always near her; and the inspired figure of her 
Corinne, in whieh it is evident that Madame Ke. 
camier traces a res¢mbiance to her friend beyond 
that of features only, appears to be an object 
almost of veneration as well as love.” 

We are new about to approach the very great- 
est distinction—the highest felicity which Mrs 
Trollope attained in Paris, and probably in her 
whole literary life. It was obtained through the 
gracious intervention of the lady she has so un- 
mercifully bepraised. 

THE READING ! 

In several visits which we have lately made to the ever- 
delichtful Abbaye-aux-Bois, the question has been started, 
as to the possibility or impossibility of my being per- 
mitted to be present there “aux lectures des Meimoires de 
M. de Chateaubriand.” 

The apartment of my agreeable friend and country- 
woman, Miss Clarke, also in this sathe charming Abbaye, 
was the scéné of more than one of these anxious consul. 
tations. Against my wishes_for — really was hardly 


these lectures, so closely private, yet so publicly talked of 
and envied, were for the present over—nay, even that the 








gentleman who had been the reader, was not in Paris. , 


But what cannot zealous kindness effect? Madame 
Ré amier took my cause in hand, and... ina word, a 
dey was appornted forme and my daughters to enjoy this 
greaty-desired indutgence. 

The existence of these Memoirs is, of course, well 
known in England ; but the circumstanee of their having 
been read ches Mfadame Récamier, to @ very select num- 
ber of the noble author’s frends, is perhaps not so—at 
least, not generally ; and the extraordinary degree of sen- 
sation Which this prodneed in the literary world of Paris, 
was what I am quite euré you can have no idea of. This 
18 the mote remarkable from thé well-known polities of 
M. de Chateaubriand not being those of the day. The 
circamstanees connected With the reading of these Me- 
mors, and the effect produced on the pablic by the peep 
got at them throngh those who were present, have been 
brought together into a very interesting volume, contain- 
1g articles from most of the literary periodicals of France, 
each one giving to its readers the best account it had been 
able to obtain of these “ lectures de Abbaye.” 

Mrs Trollope ekes out a goodly chapter with 


this delightful piece of mystifi¢ation ; and Mr 


| thing posiAf, as the phrase goes 
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invited at the Abbaye-aux-Bois was a grace and a favour 


of which we have very good reagon to be proud. T cer. 
tainly nevér remember to hive been more vratified in every 
way than [ was on this occasion. The thing itself, and 
the flattering kindness which permitted me to enjoy it, 
were equally the souree of pleasure. [ may say with all 
truth, like M. de Lavergne, ‘Je vivrais des milliers 
d'anndes que je né loublierais jamais.” 

The choice of the morcean, too, tonched me not a lit- 
tle: “dt fruit defendu, cette partie la plas defendue,” 
was most assurediy what I should have eagerly chosen, 
had choice been offered. M. de Chateanbriand’s journey 
to Prague furnishes as interesting an historical scene as 
can well be imagined ; and 1 do not believe that any au- 
thor that ever lived, Jean-Jacques and Sir Walter not 
excepted, could have recounted it better—with more true 
feeling er more finished grace: simple and unaffected to 
perfection in its style, wet glowing with all the fervour of 
a poetical imagination, and all the tenderness of a most 
feeling heart, Jt isa gallery of living portraits that he 
brings before the eye as if by magic. There is no minute 
painting, however —the powerful, the paiafully powerul 
effect of the groups he describes, is produced by the bo'd 
and unerring touch of a master. I[ fancied [ saw the 
royal race hefore me, each one individual and distinct ; 
and I could have said, as one does in seeing a clever por- 
trait— That is a likeness, (i be sworn forit.” Many 
passages made a proteund impression en my fancy and on 
my memory ; and I think I could give a_ better account 
of some of the scenes described than I should feel justified 
in doing as long as the noble author chooses to keep them 
from the public eye. Where were touches which made us 
weep abundant’y ; and then he changed the key, and 
gave us the prettiest, the most gracions, the most smiting 
picture of the young princess and her brother, that it was 
possible for pen to trace. She must be a fair and 
glorious creature, and one that, in days of yore, might 
have been likely enongh to have seen her colours floating 
on the helm of all the donghtiest knights in Christendom. 
But chivalry is not the fashion of the day ;—there is no- 
to be gained by it;— 
and { doubt if “its ineffeetnal fire’? burn very brightly 
at the present time in any living heart, save that of M. 


presumptuous enough to have hopes—was the fact that | de Chateanbriand himself 


The party asvembled at Madame Récamier’s on this 
occasion, did not, 1 think, exceed seventeen, inclading 
Madame Récamier and M. de Chateanbriand. Most of 
these had been present at the former rerdings. The 
Dachesses de Larochefoucanld and Noailtes, and one or 
two other noble ladies, were among them. I had the 
pleasnare of watching one of the Most expressive counten- 
ances 1 ever looked at, while this beantifal specihinen of 
his head and his heart was displayed to us. On the other 
side of me was a gentleman whom I was extremely happy 


| to meet—the celebrated Gérard; and before the reading 


Hetvien, the artist who acted under her direc-_ 


tions, has given an excellent caricature of the 
Reapixe. And how grateful she is, and how 
eloquent! The tact and delicacy shewn in the 
selections made, for one so furieusement loyal 
aad chivalric as Madame Troliope, quite enchant 


her, 
I think that by this time you mast be fally aware, my 


dear friend, that this inteflectual fére to which we were Besides, if Talleyrand be alse eomposing privete 


commenced, I had the pleasure of conversing with him : 
he is one of those whose @=pect and whdése words do not 
disappomt the expectations which high reputation al- 
ways gives birt! te. There was no formal circle ;—the 
ladies approached themselves a little towards THE sofa 
which was placed at the feet of Corinne, and the gentle- 
meén stationed themselves in groups. behind them. The 
snn shone Aeficately into the room through the white silk 
curtains—delicions flowers scented the air—the quiet 
gardens of the Abbaye stretched to a sufficient distance 
beneath the windows to guard us frem every Parisian 
sound—and, in short, the whole thing was perfect 

But tears were not the only homage—there 
were also, according to the rule in such cases, 
tributes of verses paid by different ladies. We 
cannot inflict these upon our realers. Mrs 
Trollope mentions that she has been told that an 
English speculating house has bought this mysti- 
cal and magical work for £12,000 sterling !—Of 
course she cannot seriously believe anything so 


| preposterous. Our “ spirited” publishers are not 


quite 60 mad as this would muke them appear. 
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memoirs, they must give at least double price for 
his. Ladies may not weep so abundantly at his 
readings, or over his pilgrimages to St Cloud or 
Prague ; but they will laugh, which comes to the 
same thing; and he, if he chooses, has something 
to tell, which it concerns all Europe to hear, and, 
moreover, has a power of telling it, which, if 
not that of the more chivalrous and amiable 
Chateaubriand, is yet not to be despised. 

While we have Mrs Trollope in this chivalrous 


vein, we may work it out so far as it suits us. | 
best to put down the press, and to act in con- 


She went to Versailles, where it seems the Eng- 





lish go “ not as strangers, but as pilgrims to the | 
phemy, treason, and debauchery, being licensed 


shrine of the princes and poets whv have left 


Louis le Grand ; of the Regent ; of Louis XV. ; 


and “ of Charles X. in the flower of his youth | 


and comeliness—the gallant, gay, 
solute Comte D’Artois!” In good sooth, Mrs 
Trollope, the English make no such pilgrimages 
to those overthrown shrines. In going to Ver- 
sailles, they go to look about them, and see the 
lions; and leave to impassioned and chivalric 
souls, filled with the beautiful illusions of de- 


parted glories, and who have a book to make, to — 


dream and rave in this fashion :— 
Oh! could those orange-trees but speak! could they 


recount to us the scenes they have witnessed ; could they | 


describe to us all the beauties over whom they have shed 
their fragrant flowers—all the heroes, statesmen, poets, 
and princes who have stepped in courtly paces beneath 
their shade ; whata world of witty wickedness, of solemn 
warning, and of sad reflection, we should have! 

But though the orange-trees were mute, our old man 
talked enough forthem all. Hewasa faithful servant tothe 
old régime ; and indeed it should seem that there is some- 
thing in the air of Versailles favourable alike to orange- 
trees and loyalty; for never did I hear, while wandering 
amidst their aristocratic perfume, one word that was not 


of sound orthodox legitimate loyalty to the race for whose 


service they have for so many hundred years lived and 
bloomed. And still they blossom on, unscathed by re- 


volution—unblighted, though an usurper called them his. 
. oe e 6 “ 


Napoleon has left less traceof himself and his giant | 
power at Versailles than anywhere else; and the naiads 


and hamadryads still lift their sculptured heads with 


such an eternity of stately grace as makes one teel the | 


evanescent nature of the interlude that was played among 
them during the empire. 
that the whole region is redolent. 


It is of the old race of Bourbon | 


In another place, this lady makes confession. | 


She is looking upon the re-erected statue of the 
“usurper, the magnanimous tearing down of 
which, by “ the avenging hands of the Allies,” 
she terms ‘an act both of natural justice and 
moral feeling’’---and, we doubt not that it was 


exceedingly natural to those who did the deed. 

But now to the French themselves this statue is little 
short of an idol. 
hung about its pedestal; and little draperies of black 
crape, constantly renewed, shew plainly how fondly his 
memory is still cherished. 

While Napoleon was still among them, the halo of his 
military glory, bright as it was, could not so dazzle the 
eyes of the nation but that some portentous spots were 
discerned even in the very nucleus of that glory itself ; 
but now that it shines upon them across his tomb, it is 
gazed at with an enthusiasm of devoted affection Which 
mixes no memory of error with its regrets. 


It would, I think, be very difficult to find a French- | 


man, let his party be what it might, who would speak of 
Napoleon with disrespect. 


and dis. | 
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In their costume and bearing, she says, the 
Jads of the Polytechnic School are, to a boy, so 
many young Napoleons. 

Mrs Trollope went to Paris a furious Carlist, 
or something of that sort, and her acquaintances 
were all of that superannuated faction; but, 
strange to te!l, she has come back a Doctrinaire ! 
Louis-Philippe has, indeed, of late, heartily com. 
mended himself to all true Tories. <A prince so 
thoroughly an absolutist inhis inclinations, almost 
merits to be a legitimate. He has also done his 


formity with Mrs Trollope’s opinion of ‘“ blas- 


their memory there !”—Pilgrims to the shrine of by the act of the legislature to do their worst 


upon every people among whom an unrestricted 
press is established by law!” Such, for example, 
as the people of England and America. Once, 
when Mrs Trollope became alarmed for a riot or 
even a crisis, and thought of running home, she 
was told, by a staid old Doctrinaire— 

“« My good lady,” he began with great kindness, “ soyer 
tranguille. There is no more danger of revolution at 
this time in France than there is in Russia. Louis- 
Philippe is a/ored ; the laws are respected ; order is uni- 
versally established ; and if there be a sentiment of dis- 
content, or a feeling approaching to irritation among any 
deserving the name of Frenchmen, it is against those 
miserable rauriens, who still cherish the wild hope of 
disturbing our peace and our prosperity. But fear no- 
thing; trust me, the number of these is too small to make 
it worth while to count them.” 

You will believe I heard this with sincere satisfaction. 

* % * * * 

“ Rest in perfect confidence and security. and be 1s -ured 
that Louis-Philippe holi. al! che Fow oa hos right 
good friends. While this is the case, neither Windsor 
Castle, nor the Tower of London itself, could afford you 
a safer abode than Paris.”’ 

One day she had the good fortune to see the 
Citizen-King pass on foot, just before Les Bains 
Chinois. 

Excepting a small tri-coloured cockade in his hat, he 
had nothing whatever in his dress to distinguish him trom 
any other gentleman. He is a well-looking, portly, 
middle-aged man, with something of dignity in his step, 
which, notwithstanding the umpretending, citizen-like 
style of his promenade, would have drawn attention, and 
betrayed him as somebody out of the common way, even 
without the plain-speaking cocarde t(rtculure. . . . 

The last king I saw in the streets of Paris was Charles 
the Tenth returning from a visit to one of his suburban 
palaces, escorted and accompanied in kingly state and 
style. a a 7 

My fancy flew to Prague, and to the three generations 
of French monarchs stationed there almost as peaceably 
as if they had taken up their quarters at St Denis! 


In spite of the odious little tri-coloured 
cockade, she will not allow Mr Bulwer to call the 


' : hemes ‘a. pe 
Fresh votive wreaths are perpetually | &° ernment of Louis-Philippe, ‘‘ a government 


of the bourgevise.” No—‘“ his Bourbon blood 
saves him from the jest ;” and though, as an Eng- 
lish Conservative, she is bound to feel “the 
banishment of the legitimate sovereign,” y et “the 
deed is done,” and nous nous, consolerons. 
France has chosen to set aside the claim of the prince 
who, by the law of hereditary succession, has a right to 
the crown, in favour of another prince of the same royal 
line, whom, in her policy, she deems more capable of en- 
suring the prosperity of the country. The deed is done ; 
and the welfare of tens of millions who had, perhaps, 10 
active share in bringing it about now hangs upon the 
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vi ihe tranquillity which has followed the 


conti. panic 


change. 
However deep, therefore, may be the respect felt for 


those who, having sworn fealty to Charles the Tenth, 
continue steadfastly undeviating in their declaration of his 
right, and firm in their refusal to recognise that of any 
other, still a stranger and svjourner in the land may 
honestly acknowledge the belief that the prosperity of 
France at the present hour depends upon her allegiance 
to the king she has chosen, without being accused of ad- 
yocating the cause Of revolution. 
% . & % 7 

The movements of King Philippe remind one of those 
by which a bold rider settles himself in the saddle, when 
he has made up his mind for a rough ride, and is quite 
determined not to be thrown. When he first mounted, 
indeed, he took his seat less firmly ; one groom held the 
stirrup, another the reins: he felt doubtful how tar he 
should be likely to go—the weather looked cloudy——he 
might dismount directly. . . . But soon the sun burst 
from behind “xe cloul that threatened him: Now for it, 
then! neck or nothing! He orders his girths to be 
tightened, his curb to be well set, and the reins fairly and 
horsemanly putinto his hands. . . - Now he is off ! 
and may his ride be prosperous ! 

But this is not all, nor yet the half of it. Where 
now were the melting and inspiring readings at 
the Abbey-aux-Bois ? After such admissions and 
declarations, Mrs Trollope may. indeed question 
whether the “ ineffectual fires” of chivalry “ burn 
very brightly at the present time in any living 
breast,” (still less in any dead one,) “ save that 
of M. de Chateaubriand himself!” In witness- 
ing the rejoicings on the féte du Roi, Mrs Trol- 
lope tells that the cause of the jubilee seemed 
forgotten—not a sound of any kind greeted the 
royal party—not a single voice was heard—* no 
bravoes and no hissing.” She fears that she 
may be reproached with veering about to the 
wind of Doctrinaire doctrine, and defends herself 
by asserting, in as many words, that, as she had 
set out with admiring whatever form of govern- 
ment best kept down the people, she has most 
reason to approve that of Louis-Philippe. The 
fact is undeniavle ; and thus triumphantly does 
our new convert vindicate the seeming change, 
+) admiration of the Citizen King. 

1 will say, in defence of this ** shadow of turning,” (for 
it is in truth no more,) that I return with the same stead- 
fast belief which I carried forth, in the necessity of a 
government for every country which should possess power 
and courage to resist at all times the voice of a wavering 
populace, while its cares were steadily directed to the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

As well might every voice on board a seventy-four be 
lifted to advise the captain how to manage her, as the 
judgment of all the working classes in a state be offered 
On questions concerning her government, 

She recapitulates all the brave acts of her 
new hero during the past year, runs the parallel 
between one who, notwithstanding the cockade, 
is “a Bourbon,” and our Henry VII. as de. 
picted by Hume—and ends her book where she 
began it—the motto and the close being alike— 

“ Le pire des etats, c'est l'état populaire.” 

We have little more to tell, nor any reader 
much more to learn, of Paris and the Parisians, 
in which three-fourths is either make-bulk, or 
matter quite as apropos to any other subject as 
to the French capital in 1835. The only remark- 
able person she seems to have met was the Abbé 


and ver new-be 


de Lamennais, whose writings, strange to tell! | 
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remind her strongly of those of Cobbett, 
has given his picture :— 

He is greatly below the ordinary height, and extremely 
smail in his proportions. His countenance is very strik- 
ing, and singularly indicative of habitual meditation; 
but the deep-set eye has something very neirly approach. 
ing to wildness in its rapid glance. His dress was black, 
but had certainly more of Republican negligence than 
priestly dignity in it; and the little, tight, chequered 
cravat which encircled his slender throat, gave him de- 
cidedly the appearance of a person who heeded not either 
the fashion of the day, or the ordinary costume of the 
salon. 

It is well known that from a violent Loyalist, 
Lamennais has become as enthusiastic a Repub- 
lican. Mrs Trollope accordingly prophesies con- 
cerning him:— , 

That the Abbé de Lamennais is no longer considered 
in France as the pre-eminent man he has been, is most 
certain; and, as it is easy to trace in his works a re- 
gular progression downwards, from the dignified and 
enthusiastic Catholic priest to the puzzled sceptic and 
factious demagogue, [ should not be greatly surprised to 
hear that he, who has been spoken of at Rome as likely 
to become a cardinal, was carrying a scarlet flag through 
the streets of Paris, with a conical hat and a Robespierre 
waistcoat, singing * Ca ira’ louder than he ever chanted 
a mass. 

M. de Lamennais, in common with several other per- 
sons of Republican principles, with whom I have con- 
versed since I have been in Paris, has conceived the 
idea that England is at this moment actually and dond 
Jile under the rule, dictation, and government of Mr 
Daniel O'Connell. He named him in an accent of the 
most profound admiration and respect, and referred to 
the English newspapers as evidence of the enthusiastic 
love and veneration in which he was held throughout 
Great Britain ! 

I waxed wroth, I confess. 

We must crowd our remaining facts into small 
space. ‘“ Victor Hugo is Nor a popular French 
writer ;" and as for Notre Dame de Paris, Mrs 
Trollope has ‘ heard it ridiculed in circles 
whose praise was fame ;”’ so that surely settles 
its pretensions, and might have made any other 
chapter of criticism, save hers, superfluous, 

There is another description of writers, the 
minor novelists, against whom the authoress of 
‘“‘ Tremordyn’’—and we know not how many more 
third or fourth rate romances—feels herself 
called upon, as a “ Christian soul,” to protest. 

These “ noxious ephemera,” these minor French 
story-tellers, if not absolute Grub Street, not 
quite garreteers, are Parisian sirth-story per- 
sons; they are either idle scholars, or else 
* young artisans—journeymen workers at sone 
craft or other, which brings them in just frances 
enough to sustain an honest decent existence, 
but wholly insufficient to minister to the sublime 
necessitics of revolutionary ambition.” This is 
finely said by Mra Trollope! who is not a jour- 
neywoman worker at some craft or other; but 
yet one whose more “ sublime necessities” may, 
nevertheless, require something of a kindred 
ministry with those of the “ noxious ephemera,” 
among whom was Beranger, a worker, and a 
dweller “ au sixvicme,” if not more elevated. 

We have lung noted the bitter jealousy with 
which the twopenny-a-line gentry, regard the 
active encroaching people who produce at two 
sous a-line. In Paris, the penny-a-liners, and 
those Grub Street writers, are, to » map, it 
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seems, and 
ugainst any 
called to 

Treason and rapine, of course, if time be ripe for it— 
but en atlew/ant ? 

To trace on an immortal page the burning thoughts 
that mar their handicraft. . , . to teach the world what 
fools the sages who have lived, and spoken, and gone to 
rest, would iwakeof them . . . to cause the voice of 
passion to be heard high above that of law or of gospel 
-.. Yes... it is thus they will at once beguile the 
tedious hours that must precede another revolution, and 
earn by the noble lalours of genjus the luxuries deuied 
to grovelling industry. 

This sublime occupation once decided on, it follows as 
A hecessary result, that they must Legin by awakening 
all those tender sympathies of nature, which are to the 
imagination what oil istothe lamp. A favourite grisette 
is fixed upon, and invited to share the glory, the cabbage, 
the inspiration, and the garret of the exaited journeyman 
or truant scholar. It is said that the whole ot this class 
of authors are supposed to place partuular faith in that 
tinsel sentiment, so prettily and poetically untrue— 

* Love, light 8 air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his bright wings, aud in a pioment flies,” 
and the inspired young man gently insinuates his un- 
feitered ideas on the subject to the chosen fair one, who, 
if her acquaintance has lain much among these ** fully 
developed intelligences,” is not untrequentiy found to 
be as sublime in ber notions of such suijects as hiaselt 5 
so the interesting littie méuage is monte on the immortal 
basis of freedom. 

Then couwes the literary labour, and its monstrous 
birtth—a volume of tales, glowing with love and murder, 
blasphemy and treacou, or duwuright obscenity, affecting 
t» clothe itself in the playtul diapery of wit It is not 
ditheult to find 4 puvlisher who knows where lo meet 
with young Customers ever ready to baiter their last sous 
for such commodities, and the baigaiu is made, 

At the actual sight and at the actual touch of the un- 
hoped-for sum of three hundred francs, the tluod ot inspi- 
ration rises higher stull. More hideous love and bloodier 
murders, more frenzied blasphemy anu deadlier treason, 
jvllow, 

Mrs Trollope says, this picture was sketched 
for ber by * a gentleman, whose professional 
pursuits, of necessity, bring him inty occasional 
coptact” with tie worthies deseribed. He must 
then be a veader—a publisher of their hideous 
eflusivns; tur what else could biing any gentieman 
profes ivpadly into such pestilent coutact 2 ine 
finite respect must be entertained fur the source 
of Mrs irollupe’s opinions! Now, we do not 
blame the strongest censure of in.proper books, 
Which either dirs Trollope, or the eealcrs in 
them, can pass; but the just of * rapine and 
tieasen, tue low “handicrait, the *aastateme,”’ 
the ** subiime necessities of revolutionary am- 
biuien, are ali worthy of the pen which wrote 
Lhe Domestic Manners of the Americans. Vhey 
out-do its Lest sturies. 


Kevolutionary literature is bearding the loyal 
at eveay turn, Mrs Trollope relates with une- 
tion, that— 

A tri ud of mine entered her nursery net long ago, 


aud spied among hes baby -liaceu a Dumber of the West 
midi t Q\uareily Kherv.ew. 


* What is this, Betty £” said she. 

“at ss only & book, ma'am, that John lent me to read,” 
anew ered ihe mand. 

“Ujopn my word, Betty,” replied her mistress, “ f 
think you Would Le wick Letter eugioyen am Luleiug the 


child thanu in hewuihg Looks whieh )&U CaLuwl under- 
et. td.’ 


* Jt dues not liuder me from nursing the child at all,” 


and every government, They are 
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. . . Pe ) ° ‘om: s “ . ‘ : 
at all times, ripe for rebellion | rejoined the enlightened young woman for T read ag 


the baby lies in my lap; and, as for understanding it, 
I don't tear about that; for John says, it is no more than 
what it is the duty of everybody to understand.” 


Now, if Betty had entered her mistress’s draw- 
ing-room, or her master’s study, what kind of 
reading would she have seen? Not the West- 
minster Review certainly ; but, et the best, a 
volume of Mrs Trollope’s last new work, with, 
perhaps, the Age, and the John Bull, if the 
family was clerical. Shall we say whether John 
and Betty have not the better reading ? 

Our fair traveller throws herself, at all times, 
into the way of a rage whenever she can lug in 
O'Connell. Once she heard a Republican say— 

‘* QO Connell is the Napoleon of England.” 

“ Not of England, at any rate,” replied a Doetri- 
naire “™ And if he must have a name borrowed from 
France, let it be Robespierre’s : let him be called mag. 
hificently the Robespierre of Ireland.” 

“ He has already been the redeemer of Treland,” ree 
joined the Republican gravely; “ and now he has taken 
England under his protection.” 

* And T suspect that ere long England will take him 
under hers,” said my friend, laughing. ‘ Hitherto it 
appears as if the couutry had not thought him worth 
Whipping.” 

The rest is in too good taste for quotation in 
our sober pages. So let it remain sacred to 
those of Mrs Trollope, 

One of her few remarkable personages is the 
lady who writes under the name of George Sand— 
Madame Dudevant, namely, as all the world 
knows that cares to know ; so that it was need- 
less to mystify about her. This lidy has, by 
sume means, found grace in Mrs Trollope’s 
eyes, notwithstanding the bad school to which 
she belongs; and she hopes that ‘ Madame 
D may yet see the error of her ways, 
and entitle her future writings to the unmixed 
praise of © the circles whose praise is fame.” 
Alas! that the “ revolutionary authors’ should 
have forgotten “ the circles” for that one 
vrund circle which ineludes Paris and all] the 
Departments of France, with a consideiable part 
of Great Britain and Germany! Victor Hugo, 
Baizae, and Scribe, are among those authors ad- 
mired only by “* Young France,” but regarded as 
a‘* Paria caste,” quoth Mrs Trollope, ‘‘ that must 
be kept wpart,” by all her distinguished friends, 
She dves not seem te kuew that there is a Paul 
de Kock in Franee; or that there ever was a 
Paul Jean Courier. 

The sum of actual information which Mrs 
Trolope’s work has added to the existing stock, 
is, that in France two new adjectives have bees 
invented: the one, rvcoco,is descriptiveof persens 
chokeful of old-fasbioned prejudices and Consere 
vative opinions, as she says; and the other, 
decousu, is applied by the rococo people to “ the 
whole of the ultra-romantic schovl of authors, 
be they novelists, dramatists, or poets; all 
shades of Kepublicans, from the avowed eulogi: ts 
of the ‘ spirited Robespierre’ to the gentler 
disciples of Lamennais; most of the schuolboys, 
and all the poiseardes of Paris.” 

Besides this novelty in Jangusge, we ere 
informed that carpets are Lecomung universal 
within doors, and pavements without; small 
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separate houses, in the style of London, (maison- 
nettes,) have been introduced in some quarters 
of Paris, but they do not find favour; and Mrs 
Trollope is not sure but that the present co- 
operative system of lodging and dining may be 
the best for Parisians, because they are (as we 
conceive her meaning) more indifferent than 
ourselves to what Mrs Grundy says or does ; and 
do not suffer that lady’s opinions—omnipotent 
‘in England—to interfere with the coimmand 
which a limited income, applied without refer- 
ence to them, gives over the true comforts, 
luxuries, and pleasures of life. 

In Patis, on the contrary, this imperative phrase [of 
what ether folks do, and what they do not do] has 
compatatively no influence on the expenditure of any 
revenue, because every one’s object is pot to make it 
appear that he is as rich as his neighbour, but to make 
his means, be they great or small, contribute as much 
as possible to the enjoyment and embellishment of his 
existence. 

It is jor this reason that a residence in Paris is found 
so favourable an expedient in cases of diminished or 


insufficient fortune. 


” * * * & * 


The necessity for parade, so much the most costly of 
all the appendages to rank, may here be greatly dis- 
peused with, and that without any degradation whatever, 
In short, the advautage of living in Patis, as a matter of 
economy, depends entirely upon the degree of luxury to 
be obtained, There are certainly many points of deiicavy 
and refinement in the English manner of living which I 
shuuld be very sorry te see given up as national pecu- 
liariues; but f think we should gain much in many 
ways, could we learn to hang our consequence less upon 
the comparison of what others do. We shudder at the 
cruel madness of the tyrant who would force every form 
to reach one standard; but these ave hardly less mad 
Wio insist that every ene, to live comme t/ faut, must 
live, or appear to live, exactly as others do, though the 
Meaus Of doing sO May Vary among the silly set so pre- 
sctibed to, flom an income that may justify any extra- 
vacance to one that can honestly supply nene. 

Tais isa folly of incaleulably rarer oceurrence here 
than in England ; and it certainly is no proof of the 
goud sense of our * most thinking people,” that for one 
plivate family brought to ruin by extravagance in 
France, there are fitty who suffer trom this cause in 
Engian 1. 

it is easy te perceive that our great wealth has been 
the Cause of this. ‘The general scale of expense has been 
set so high, that thousanes who have lived iu relereace 
tu that. rather than to their individual fortunes, have 
ben ruined by the thunder; and I really know no 
remecy so likely to cure the evil as a vesidence in Uaris; 
bol, hoWever. so much ae & Means Of saving mony, as ot 
Wabibg a ceries of experiments Which may teach thew 
how to make the best and most enjoyable use of 1b 

l an persuaded that, if it were tu become as uouch the 
fahion to imitate the French independence of mind in 
our etyle of living, us it now is to copy them im rageuts, 
bounets, Mustachioes, and or-moiu, we shoulu gieatly 
Mv iva@ee Our stock of real genuine enyoyment. It wo 
higiish Li uy should ever again feel a pang at her heart 
Ircatice she saw more tal: footmen in her neighbour's 
ball than om her own—if no sighs were breathed =n secret 
in any Clubehouse or at any sale, because Jack Seme- 
budy Ssiud was 4 cut alove us—if vo bile were tun up 
aUGuuter's, or at Howell acd James's, because it was 
Worse than death to be vutdone—we should unguestiols 


avly be a happier and a more respectable people than we 
SIf al present. 


Ve have said that Mrs Trollope is both shrewd 


end sensib.e, when she finds herself ut liberty to 
step beyond her prescribed part. Having thus 








admonished her countrymen, she turns with | 
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offer of advice to the Parisians 
enurmities perpetrated in their streets, where 
old women are actually tolerated in cleaning 
their bedding, and in picking and combing ihe 
wool of their mattrasses, which, together with 
themselves, ought, without doubt, to be tum led 
into the Seine. 

I have, within this half-hour, passed from the Italian 
Boulevard by the Opera house, in the front of which this 
obscene and loathsome operation Was being performed by 
a solitary old crone, who will douotless occupy the place 
she has chosen during the whole day, and carry away her 
bed just in time to permit the Duke of Orleans to step 
frum his carriage into the Opera without tumbling over 
it. 

Here is another blessed fruit of Revolution ! 
Paris is now, for gentle folks, little better than 
Cincinnati. 

Bent upon doing her duty to her correspond- 
ent and the public, Mrs Trollope witnessed a 
review, and braved snow and sleet tu attend that 
annual promenade at Lonchamps, so interesting 
to all the milliners in Europe. She also as- 
sisted at a diner sur Cherbe, at Montmorency, 
in honour of Rousseau ; and dined frum curio- 
sity at a restauran of furty sous a-head. It was, 
nv doubt, ow, but gave her an opportunity of what 
Beau Tibbs called “ seeing tite.” The dinner 
was goud; and Mrs ‘Trollope is tolerant, and 
even perceives certain advantages in the Freach 
system of living trom home. At these houses, 
she says, five hundred persons, on the average, 
dine each day ; and yet good order is never dis- 
turbed. “They do it all so pleasantly.” 

Mrs Trollope classifies soirces ; and the num- 
ber is considerable, Que kind seems out yet kaown 
in Paris—the soirée politique, to which the 
‘‘ emutched artificers,” she 80 thuroughly despises 
—the mechinice of Glasgow and Birmingham— 
invite such mea as O Connell. 

From the vari ty uf the sviree, we shall select 
the svirce dunsante, a6 a bal, tur many months of 
every vear, is nawed in Fiance. Viaced there, 
Mes Trvllope speculates and philusuphises deeply 
upun flirtaien, love, and marriage, 48 they are 
respectively found in Knglund aad France, 

To a noevae im Fiench society, there is ceruaiuly no 
circumstance so remarkable as the different position 
Which the unmarried hold in the drawing-rooms of Eny- 
land and /es sa/ons of France. With as, the prettiest 
things to tovk at, amd (he partners Gret sought fr the 
davee, ave (he young gitus ° ® bd 

sll that exceeding chatw and fascuuauen which is lor 
ever and always attributed tu an elegant Frenchwowan, 
belongs whully, solely, and aliozether to her atier she 
becomes a wite. A yoauny French girl, “ par farement 
ben lieve,” weks.... “ paituuement ten clevce ;" 
but it uiust be confessed, alew, that she lugks al Lie same 
time as if her governess (aud a shaip Oue) were ivovking 
over her shouluer. She will be dressed, of course, with 
the nicest precision and most exact propriety 5 her core 
sets will forbid a wamkle to appear in her reve, and ber 
Jristr ueny permicson te avy eimgie hair that aught 
Wish (eo deviate irum the stauen appoimied lor M by us 
sui coutrol. Butif you would see that graceiul pertec- 
tion of the toilet, that unrivalled ayacerte vf costume 
which distinguishes a French weman trom all others in 
the world, you must tere from wadeuwisel € le madame, 
The very sound of the voice, too, is daticrent. it snomid 
seems as if the heart and soul of a Fiench gul wee 


weleep, or at least dozing, Wil the celemouy of mariage 
awakened them. , , , 


about sundry 












































































198 MRS TROLLOPE’S PARIS AND THE PARISIANS, 


' was deeply engaged in these speculations last night 
when an elderly lady—who, for some reason or other, not 
very easy todivine, ac‘ually never waltzes—came across 
the room and placed herself by my side. Though she 
does not waltz, she is a very charming person; and as I 
had often conversed with her before, I now welcomed her 
approach with great pleasure. 

** A quoi pensez-vous, Madame Trollope ?” said she : 
“‘ yous avez l’air de mediter.”’ 

I deliberated for a moment whether I should venture 
to tell her exactly what was passing in my mind; butas 
I deliberated, I looked at her, and there was that in her 
countenance which assured me I should have no severity 
to fear if 1 put her wholly in my confidence : I therefore 
replied very frankly— 

“Jam meditating; and it is on the position which 
unmarried women hold in France.” 

“Unmarried women?.-+.. You will scarcely find 
any such in France,”’ said she. 

‘Are not those young ladies who have just finished 
their quadrille unmarried ?” 

“Ah!.... But you cannot call them unmarried 
women. E/les sont des demoiselles.” 

“ Well, then, my meditations were concerning them.” 

“Eh bien... .” 

“Eh bien . . . It appears to me that the ball is not 
given—that the music does not play—that the gentlemen 
are hot empressé, for them.” 

““ No, certainly. It would be quite contrary to our 
ideas of what is right if it were so.” 

“With us it is so different! .... It is always the 
young ladies who are, at least, the ostensible heroines of 
every ball-room.” 

“The ostensible heroines? .... She dwelt rather 
strongly upon the adjective, adding, with a smile—*“ Our 
ostensible are our real heroines upon these occasions.” 

Each lady defended the customs of her own 
land—the French lady maintaining that Maman 
should manage for her daughter; and Mrs 
Trollope, that young ladies should have the pri- 
vilege of rejecting or accepting husbands for 
themselves, as it shall please Heaven in the 
especial case. One blank in French society is 
the want of Old Maids. In England, we should 
consider the family desolate who failed in the 
gentle and generous ministrations of one of 
those amiable and comforting creatures, whe- 
ther she exists under the name of sister, aunt, 
cousin, or old schoolfellow. But the French are 
not so destitute of those soothing, nursing, 
friendly, and kindly females, as, at first sight, a 
stranger may imagine. The maidens of a cer- 
tain age assume brevet-rank as widows; and, 
from Mademviselle, become Madame, without 
the priest’s interference. The fact is, though 
Mrs Trollope has overlooked it, that the aboli- 
tion of the law of primogeniture in France has 
occasioned, if not an absolute glut in the matri- 
moaial market, yet such a comfortable supply of 
eligible men, that, though the nunneries have 
been suppressed, there are very few old maids to 
be met with in any grade of society. A French 
gentleman informed Mrs Trollope that he did 
not believe an old maid was to be found—an old 
maid could not exist ; she would drown herself 
in despair! A lady who was present mentioned 
the name of one whom she knew, a certain Ma- 
damoiselle Isabeaue ; and, in a short time after- 
wards, it was heard that the desolate Isabeaue 
actually had drowned herself. This plentiful 
supply of husbands has another good effect: 


Frenchmen are the most complacent husbands 








in the world. Brothers, sons, and husbands, are 
alike respectful and affectionate in their atten. 
tions to their female relatives. Mrs Trollope 
will not, more than ourselves, admit that French. 
men make better husbands than Englishmen ; 
but she goes a great length in saying, “ I ques. 
tion if ever a French gentleman was known to 
say a rude thing to his wife.” 

We must draw this notice to a close. It is 
so complete that our readers, unless blessed with 
abundant leisure, need not give themselves much 
farther trouble with the contents of two large 
volumes, probably made to order, against the pub- 
lishing season of 1836. Far are we, however, 
from blaming Mrs Trollope for making a book 
for money—a project always harmless, and, as 
concerns the author, often meritorious and 
laudable. The commercial or industrial prin- 
ciple enters, more or less, into the composition 


of all modern publications ; and why should hers | 


be an exception? It is not every author, how. 
ever, who possesses the honesty and manly 
courage of Samuel Johnson, or of the Comte de 
Mirabeau ; and who can find spirit to avow—“ | 
write for my bread ; literature is my profession, 
and I glory in the noble calling by which I 
live.” But there is a large class of professional 
writers who, like Mrs Trollope, not content with 
merely sinking the shop, lose no opportunity of 
ridiculing and sneering at their humbler or less 
fortunate brethren of the plume. They display 
the self-same paltry spirit and under-bred inso- 
lence which often distinguishes playactors, and 
degrades and vitiates the histrionic profession. 
It is not merely the quality or tendency of 
literary compositions to which critics of Mrs 
Trollope’s school look, ‘They keep morestrictly in 
view, whether they were penned au sixiéme, or in 
an ornamented saloon; whether they have pro- 
duced only “ three hundred francs” to some 
‘revolutionary artisan,” intoxicated with the 
possession of so vast a sum of money, or are 
rewarded by £12 000 sterling from a fashionable 
speculating publisher, Mrs Trollope may trust 
us, that this is an unwise as well as a paltry spirit. 
What was the Samuel Johnson whom we have 
cited >—A very Chief of Grub Street! who, in 
looking back, in honoured and illustrious age, 
upon his early struggles, (au siriéme, or higher 
still,) burst into tears. What is Beranger ?— 
what M. Junin ? and twenty more in London 
and in Paris? Far be it from us to say, ‘ What is 
Mrs Trollope?” ‘Their early history is exactly 
told in these sneering caricatured descriptions 
of the more obscure Parisian writers of the hour. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how often 
Mrs Trollope, in her hot zeal, flatly contradicts 
herself. After all her satire on the “ handi- 
craft” minor novelists, she acquits France of the 
shame and degradation of having scribbling me- 
chanics. Whilein Paris, she read in an English 
newspaper, that a prize had been given in Lon- 
don for the best Essay on Education—and to 4 
bell-hanger! Monstrous! One Shakspeare, 4 
deer-stealer, a link-boy, a ecene-shifter, did cer- 


tainly presume to write “Othello” and “ Lear;” 
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and one Burns, a ploughman, and one Elliott, a | 


blacksmith, have ventured to compose poems. 
And we fear there will be no end to such imper- 
tinences. ‘ Next year,” quoth Mrs Trollope, 
“ perhaps the best Kssay on Medicine may be 
produced by atinker, or a gold medal be awarded 
to Betty, the housemaid, for a digest of the laws 
of the land!" Is not this cleverly said! Now, 
one John Bunyan having been a tinker, we shall 
nut say what tinkers may do; and as for Betty, 
if she be the same Betty who read the Westminster 
Review, we rather think that, instead of attempt- 
ing what would be an impossibility to Mrs Trol- 
lope herself, assisted by ten Tory lawyers, Betty 





ABDERRAHMAN TO HIS PALM-TREE., 


will take her besum, or her pope’s-head, and | 


make a clean sweep of two-thirds of said laws at 
once, ard thus entitle herself to a medal, tu be 
bestowed by Lord Brougham’s own hands. 
surely Mrs Trollope forgets herself strangely, 
when, after all her denunciations of the * handi- 
craft’ literature of the garretsof Paris, she asserts 
—‘ (Our long-boasted communsense seem to have 


But | 


emigrated, and to have taken up its abode here ; | 
[in Paris ;] for, spite of their recent recollections, | 


you hear of no such stuff [as essays by bell- 
hangers] on this side the water. 2... . 
Mechanics are mechanics still, . 2. . . . OI 
have not yet heard of any of ‘ the operative 
classes’ throwing aside their files and hammers tu 
write essays.” Now, which statement are we to 
believe ?>—-whether that, fired with the “ revolu. 
tionary ambition’ of gaining three hundred frances 
to lavish on their vicious pleasures, the Parisian 
handicrafts do write, as you have said, or do not, 
as you have also said? ‘* Notre position, Mudame 
Trollope, est bien dure.” . 


This inconsistency, and insolent tone, we con. | 


sider one small vice of Mrs Trollope’s book. 
It has another still more flagrant. From our 
quotations, it will be seen that much of Paris and 
the Parisians is addressed to a fraction of the 
Tories in this country. The authoress either 
studiously advocates, or dexterously chimes in 
with their favourite notions and nostrums, or flats 
ters their prejudices, and lulls all real cause- 
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of apprehension to sleep, in exciting fool-born 
alarm, while endeavouring to turn siurp trucus 
into blunt jests. ‘‘ Oh, if we had a Moliere,” 
cries Mrs Trollope, ‘‘ the world might be saved 
vet! What pictures of Whigs, Radicals, aud 
Penny-rint kings he would send us across the 
water!” And, unhappily, having no Moliere, 
Mrs Trollope patriotically volunteers to supply 
the want, so far as in her lies—and to save us 
herself. The thing is not very well done, 
nor even very consistently. It is not in true 
keeping ; but the intention is laudable. The 
cry of * No-Popery” is re-echoed from across 
the Channel; but the suspicion is inevitable, 
that glib Echo is alb the while laughing in her 
sleeve at the consternation her nvise may create. 
We must, however, be convinced that Mrs 
Trollope is perfectly sincere in her spite at 
O’Connell ; and also, that, while she affects to 
brave the perils of that fiery dragon’s volumi- 
nous tail,and shouts “ St George and Trollope to 
the rescue !” she quails in her secret heart at the 
vast and accumulating European influence, which 
suffering inflicted upon his native land and 
justice denied to it, have gained for one who 
may become the Wallace and Washington of Ire- 
land. A witty Frenchman advised Mrs Trollope 
to borrow the name of the great Agitator, to serve 
her occasions in Paris, as the most popular that 
a stranger could assume. Conceive her indigna- 
tion, and the degradation of veiling Trollope !--- 
aname so illustrious in the battles, or skrim- 
mages, of Conservativeism—under the appellation 
to which Sathanas and Napoleon now come second, 

The purpose of the buok in gaining and grati- 
fying the class of Conservatives, whose impo- 
tence is the exact measure of their vivlence, 
but who are still good as a book-buying class, 
is apparent in most of the engravings. They 
are nearly all political caricatures ; but, as mat- 
ters of urt and design, they are often clever, and 
always intelligible, whether rococo or decousu. 
And now enough, and perhaps too much, of Mrs 
Trollope’s expensive, pretending, clever, and un- 
informing work. 


— 





ABDERRAHMAN TO HIS PALM-TREE. 


(From the Spanish.) 


,Adderrahman, the last and only descendant of the race of Omega, fied from Syria to Egypt; his family having been driven from the 
throue and relatives cruelly put to death by Abbas, and took refuge among the tribe of Zeneta, in Barbary, whence he was called to the 


throne ot Spain, then possessed bythe Arabs. All the palm-trees in 


one planted by Abderrahman on the banks of the Guadalquiver. 


Beautiful tree! like me, an exile here, 

A stranger in a stranger land art thou— 

But, oh !—unlike me—thou hast nought to fear 
From fortune’s clouded brow. 


‘Mid kind and gentle airs thy branches wave, 
Where western breezes breathe their balm around; 
Uhy spreading roots their genial dwelling have 

In rich and kindly ground. 


But I mast dwell, exposed to every wile 
O' licen enn ity, beguiling youth 
The en cotheliy ped flattery, and the hollow smile 


Ot Falsehood mocking Truth. 
OL. lld—NO. XXVIL 





yay My are very numerous—are said to have proceeded from 
—Spain, by a Young American, 


When Fate and Abbas’ fury drove me far 
From friends and country, home and kindred bands, 
To bear a chequered life of wo and war 

Amid the strangers’ lands. 


And on Euphrates’ banks, ere lost to sight, 

Ott were the palm-trees watered by my tears, 

As o'er a darkened soul came soft and bright 
The thoughts of other years. 


Yet is there now no trace upon the wave— 

No memory preserved—no record seen— 

Nor in the trees—nor on the banks it laves, 
To tell such time hath a 
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ADVERTISING 


And thou, tall palm-tree, by the Guadalquiver, 

Dost thou too teel dark longings to be tree— 

Where first thy branches Waved, tu dwell for ever, 
By kindred stream and tree ? 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Or wast thou happy from thy home to sever— 

To dwell afar, all lovely and alone ? 

Are thine own waving woods and rushing river 
Forgotten, when they're gone ? 





SONNET.—NAPOLEON AND WASHINGTON. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


DENSE clouds were gathered on the earth—more dense 
Than clouds in heaven—resolved to bloody rain: 
Myriads to human slaughter doom’d in vain: 
The old Legitimates, duli slaves of sense— 
The modern Innovator, with pretence, 
Mocking the soul of Freedom. Hence, again, 
We see upon old thrones old tyrants reign— 


| Of impious aims the certain consequence, 


For ever, Washington! a natural glory 
Encircles thee, on thy paternal! farm 4 

No cataract with mock-rainvows tells thy story : 
A river art thou, broad, and deep, and calm : 

The earth is fruitful near thee—never gory 
Dost thou appear, but patriotic, warm. 





ADVERTISING IN SCOTLAND. 


To direct English advertisements, intended | 


for the people of Scotland, into the proper chan- 
nels, is the object of this paper. We regret that 
the information we have to give will be use- 
ful only to English advertisers. Poor, tithe- 


oppressed Ireland has nothing to tell the men of | 


Scotland, except the story of her wrongs, the 
monthly contents of The Dublin University 
Mogazine, and the excellence of Guiness’ Dublin 
Porter. 
THE NORTH BRITISH ADVERTISER. 

Scotland has one vehicle for advertisements, of 
admirable efliciency, and to which neither Eng- 
land nor Ireland affords a parallel—The North 
British Advertiser, a paper confined sGlely tu 
advertisements. For this valuable medium 
advertising, we are indebted to Messrs John and 
James Gray, twoknglishmen. <Atfirst, Zheworth 
British Advertiser was printed on an unstamped 
sheet, and sent gratis to many thousands of the 
A greut circu- 
lation being thus affurded tu advertisements, The 
North British quickly patro- 
mised by those who had anything to tell the 
pubLe; and theundertaking hadevery appearance 
of prosperity. But the newspapers took the alarm 
at this novel kind of intruder, who came, in so 


Chief inhabitants of Edinburgh. 


Advertiser Was 


questiona le a shape, to carry off a large share 
Of the most profitable of their trade ; 
and such uw sturm was raised about the ears of 
the commissioners of stamps, that it was found 
liecessary to sulject the paper to @ stamp cuty 
of twopence. ‘bhe circulation of The North 
British Advertiser is no less than 10,000. Only 
9.00 copies are actually printed. ) 


branch 


these, with some inconsiderable exceptions, are 
distiibuted, in the first in-tanee, in fdinburgh 
and Glasgow, on the Saturday ; and on the Mon- 
Gay, With Very Wumercus caceplicns, are called 
for apuin, and sent to select names in the coun- 
try, and to distant places in kngland, by post, 
leaving the actual ctreulation, us proceeding ficem 
the publishers, at what has been statea, viz. 
10,000, or rather more. ‘Thus, Zhe North bri- 
tish Auveriiser has not only a jarge Lut a weil. 
selected circulation, Copies are Likewise sent to 


of 


‘Lhe whele of 


eo 


| 
| 
j 


be principal reading-rooms of England and Ire- 


land. Greatattention ispaid to thearrangement of 
the advertisements under classes ; and the wile 
details of the concern are attended to by Mir 
James Gray, with exemplary care. The conse. 
quence of all this is, that Zhe North British 
Advertiser is liberally patronised by Scottish 
advertisers. Scarcely an estate is sqld, or a 
farm let, without being advertised in this paper. 
It has to notify almost every sale by auction, 
vessel about to sail, or meeting of crediturs. 
W ith so large and su well selected a circulation, 
confined to no particular district, and to no class 
or party, The North British Advertiser ought to 
rank with the best Scottish newspapers as a 
means for announcing new publications, 

Messrs Gray also issue a monthly advertising 
sheet, called The Record, of which 6000 copies 
are circulated in Edinburgh and the vicinity. 

The Scorvisu NeWsPaAPeRs next demand at- 
tention. 

it would be invidious to enter into any estimate 
of the exact comparative value of all the news- 
papers published in Scotland, Our object is to 
pvint out a few of the best tor general advertise- 
ments; undtheadvantayes which the others possess 
fur advertisements of a special description, For 
there is not one of them that has not some ad- 
Valitaye not possessed by any of the others—tie 
udVautaye of being the only newspaper circulat- 
ing to any considerable extent in a particular 
district, or ameug a particular class Of readeis. 

For conveying advertisements or intelligence 
over all Scoutiand, the Edinburgh newspapers 
have the wdvantage of those ot Giasgow, Luin- 
burgh being the metropolis, people in the pro- 
Vinces, especially in the cast, south, and north 
of Scotland, baturally prefer an idinburgh news- 
paper to that ol aly Other Scotts tow, i ihey 
du Lot take the poper of their own district, Giso- 
gow has the chet supply ot a large treet of 
country on every side, aid probably the W esterD 
liighlends, but the kcinburgh newspapers pene- 
trate the whele of that district also, inclucing 
even the Western Isles. 

dhe bainbuncu Newspapeks are— 
Lhe Ladintuigh hitching Ce GIG, PULL eG Ob the 
mornings oi Monday, ‘bLuisday, ana Saturday, 
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Tie Caledonian Mercury, pudlisied on the morn- 
ings of the same days. 

The Edinhurgh Advertiser, mornings of Tuesday 
and Friday. 

The Edinburgh Observer, do. do, 

The Edinburgh Weekly Journal, W ednesday morn- 
ing. 

The Constitution, Wednesday morning. 

The Scotsman, Wednesday and Saturday evening. 

The Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, Saturday evening: 

The Edinburgh Evening Post, do. 

The Edinburgh Patriot, do, 

In the lists of the Edinburgh newspapers are 
generally found, The North British Advertiser, 
(Saturday,) and The Edinburgh Gazette, (Tuesday 
and Friday ;) and buvks are sometimes sent these 
papers for review by distant publishers ; but Zhe 
Gazeite, like The North British Advertiser, con- 
tains only advertisements. 

The Courant and The Caledonian Mercury, 
each published thrice a-week, and costing their 
subscribers £4: 15s. annually, may be supposed 
tu circulate among a more wealthy class than 
the other Edinburgh papers, which cost only 
£3: 3s. or £1: 11:6 per annum, Both are aris- 
tocratic in their pulitics ; but The Mercury is 
addressed to the Liberals of the aristocracy, and, 
of course, has a smaller class to address than the 
other. Both papers are extensively seen through- 
out Scotland. Zhe Courant is at the head of the 
Scottish newspaper press in point of advertise- 
ments, and among the highest in circulation. 
Lie Mercury, although not issuing a large num- 
ber, is, from the nature of its circulation, a good 
vehicle for advertisements. 

The Observer is the only paper of liberal poli- 


THE EDINBURGH NEWSPAPERS. 


ES 


tics published on its particular days of the week, | 


and svisluvkedat by all the frequentersof reading- 
rovms, coffee-houses, &c. With probably tewer 
subscribers than Zhe Advertiser, the High Tory 
paper published on the same days, Z'he Observer 
is seen by a greater number of persgns, The Ad. 


vertiseris the paper of a particular class more than | 


any of the other three we have noticed ; and less 
read by the public at large. Its class is the High 
Tories, the Chureh-and-State men. Rents have 
falleu sadly, and political power is in other hands. 
Reduced as the circumstances of the Tories are, 
however, they are still the class whose expendi- 
ture is the largest ; and not a few of them are 
Very rich. ‘Lheir newspaper must, theretore, be 
a good one for advertisements. 


Lhe Weekly Journal is far more read in the | 
It is got up forthe | 


fountry than in Edinburgh. 





farmers and country gentlemen ; among the fur- | 


her of whom, especially, it has an extensive cir- 


Culation, chiefly ip the south and east of Scot- — 


land, 


4 large class ; and cObsisting of persuls Who, in 
Heneral, read no other newspaper. For that par- 
Heular class, The Weekly Journal is a useful 
“dveruising paper. ‘The agriculturists certain- 
ly do not constitute the most prosperous nor 
the most intelligent in matters not relating to 
their own occupation, of all the classes in the 
‘ommunity, Yet the farmers of Scotland are, 


Vhis paper is, therefore, one of aclass— | 


' compared with those ef England or Ireland, a 
| superior class of men; and although, in generai, 


| Patriot. 
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decidedly behind the inhabitants of the towns, 
there are many exceptions, Indeed, there are 
whole districts of Scotland where the farmers are 
a very intelligent set of men-—East Lothian, for 
instance. The politics of The Weekly Journal 
are Conservative, 

Still pursuing the order of publication, we 
come now to The Scotsman , & paper of large 
circulation both in town and country, and exten- 
sively resorted tu by advertisers. Its politics are 
what the Tories now denominate Whig-Kadieal; 
but we would rather designate Zhe Scotsman as 
a Radical-Whig. ,Politieal discussions form a 
marked feature of Zhe Scotsman ; and the poli- 
tics of Zhe Scotsman, are those of a very large 
portion of the people of Scotland. It is the 
great paper of the middle classes, especially of 
the towns; and is read by those whose political 
opinions range from mere Whig to Radical. 
Being an excellent newspaper, as well as an able 
political journal, The Scotsman s taken in by 
many who think it goes tov far in Liberalism, 
and by more who think it does not go far or 
fast enough. Those keenly opposed to the Whigs 
Radicals, also, must see what their most power- 
ful opponent in the newspaper press is saying of 
them. The Scotsman is, therefore, one of the 
best papers for advertisements in Scotland. 

Lhe Constitution is a paper of very recent 
origin ; and, as yet, has little circalation out of 
Kdinburgh, It is of Tory and High-Church 
politics, and is much devoted to political discus- 
siuns, and reviews of new books. 

Only the papers published on Saturday now 
remain to be spoken of. The oldest of them is 
The Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle ; a paper fol- 
lowing the same political course as the Scots- 
man (Radical-Whig ;) but with this great com- 
parative disady antage—that, whereas the Radicals 
who wish to have a twice-a-week paper, cannot 
choose but take Zhe Scotsman, as the one that 
comes nearest their ideas of what a thoroughly 
liberal and independent newspaper should be— 
those Radicals whom aweekly newspaper suffices, 
have one exactly to their mind in The Edinburgh 
A few years ago, while it advocated 
Radical principles, the Chronicle was one of the 
best cireulated papers in Edinburgh or Scotland ; 
but on the then Radical proprietors disposing of 
their shares to a Whig, the Chronicle, abandoned 
by the Radicals, and left to Whig support alone, 
fell, as Whigs must ever do in such a case, very 
low; and the Radicals set up The Edinburgh 
Patriot, as the representative of their opinions, 
But The Chronicle, increasing in liberality with 
its party, and of late reporting with great care 


the excellent lectures delivered by Mr Combe, 


Mr (now Protessur) Nichol, Dr Fyfe, &c. at the 
Edinburgh Institution for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge, has obtained a large accession of readers, 
of a class calculated to make the paper a good 
advertising medium. |t is the paper chiefly 
supported by the Phrenologists; a small class 


indeed, but active, and not without influence, 
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derived from union, and the abilities and bene- 
volent exertions in the cause of education, of 
several of its leaders. Thus supported, The Edin- 
burgh Chronicle is making way, notwithstanding 
the withdrawal of Radical support, and the hos- 
tility of the bigoted portion of the Established 
clergy and the High Churchmen. It is remark- 
able, that both The Chronicle and The Scotsman 
advocate entire religious liberty, or the volun- 
tary principle—the utmost length that Radi- 
cals can go in reference to religious liberty ; 
although, in political Radicalism, these papers have 
not gone beyond the Ministry of the day. They 
were Whiys under Lord Grey, and are Whig- 
Radicals now, under Lord Melbourne. That 
these, and many other Scottish newspapers, 
oppose the civil magistrate’s distraining of goods, 
imprisonment, or military execution, in support 
of the gospel of peace, and do it without injury 
to themselves—-nay, are rewarded for so doing, 
by the esteem and support of the public—goes 
far to prove, what we are convinced is the fact, 
that the clamour raised nominally against Popery, 
but in reality against the Veluntary principle, 
which has been making most alarming advances 
among the people of Scotland, proceeds from a 
portion of the Established clergy and their elders 
alone, and is not cordially responded to by any 
large number of the members of the Church. 
Even at the meetings called for an awakening 
ayainst Popery, although there is more than the 
proportion usual at public meetings, of zealots in 
the object of the assemblage, who do the part of 
claqueurs, there 1s very considerable coldness, 
and not a little dissent manifested. At the 
famous exhibition, for instance, in the West 
Kirk, of O'Sullivan & Co, the manifestations of 
disapproval were so palpable, notwithstanding 
the habit of listening respectfully to what is said 
by ministers of the gospel within the walls of a 
church, that it was evident there only wanted a 
Carew O'Dwyer to prod.ice the same result as 
at Brighton, But this is away from our proper 
subject. 

The rise of The Edinburgh Patriot has already 
beenexplained. It is the paper of those declared 
Radical Reformers, men of the movement, and 
Voluntary Churchmen, who do not find it neces. 
sary to take in a business, or twice-a-week paper. 
Of only a few years standing, The Patriot has, by 
the support of the Radicals and Voluntaries, and 
by the high talent of its conductor, attained a 
large circulation, Its readers belong chiefly to 
the middle class ; as is always the case with those 
journals which advocate, constantly and warmly, 
the rights of Dissenters. 

All the Edinburgh newspapers have now been 
noticed, excepting The Edinburgh Evening Post. 
It is an ultra-lory print, of the fiercest kind. A 
few years ago, it dealt much in abuse of the most 
unscrupulous description; but is now about as 
truthful and decorous in its denunciations «: the 
Liberals, as most other violent Tory journals are. 
It is more read in Edinburgh than throughout 
the country ; and, like other active, Vigilant, and 
furivus partisan papers, is read by many of the 





opposite party. The Post has always been we!! 
supplied with advertisements. As it devotes an 
unusual quantity of its space to notices of new pub. 
lications, it is better known to the London pub. 
lishers, and obtains more advertisements from 
them than other Edinburgh papers of not infe. 
rior circulation. 
THE GLASGOW NEWSPAPERS. 

The importance of advertising in the Glas. 
gow newspapers, is not sufficiently known to the 
publishers of London. Glasgow is the most 
populous city of Scotland ; and her population is 
distinguished foractivity, intelligence, and enter- 
prise. Reading is universal among the Glasgow 
men; manufacturers, merchants, shopkeepers, 
master-tradesmen, and artisans of all denomi- 
nations, read—most of them a great deal. Every 
manufactory may be said to have within itself, 
its little circulating library. Not so many of the 
books of from five shillings upwards in price, are 
sold in Glasgow as in Edinburgh; but, for 
whatever is very cheap and very good in the lite. 
rature of the day, the Glasgow demand is the 
larger. Thus, Chambers’ excellent Journal, sells, 
in reading Glasgow and its vicinity, to the extent 
of nearly 6000 copies ; while no such number is 
sold in Edinburgh, No doubt, far more books are 
sent by the London booksellers to Edinburgh than 
to Glasgow ; but Edinburgh being the headquarters 
of literature in Scotland, is, of course, the depot 
whence the provincial towns are supplied. Of the 
copies of a London book sold by a wholesale bouk- 
seller of Edinburgh, a considerable proportion 
goes to the provincial towns; whereas, nearly the 
whole of the books which go to Glasgow, are sold 
to Glasgow people. Glasgow, it is true, in many 
cases, supplies Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, Kilmar- 
nock, Dumbarton, &c. ; but the quantity of books 
required for these towns is not great. Greenock 
takes more than all the rest put together. The 
Glasgow papers are comparatively confined to a 
district ; while those of the Scottish metropolis 
roam over the country. But the book market of 
the west of Scotland is so important—more 
especially as cheap publications form now 80 
large a proportion of the literature issued by 
even our most fashionable and aristocratic London 
publishers—that the newspapers of Glasgow are 
highly valuable bearers of literary advertisements. 

The GLAscow NrwspAPERS are— 
The Glasgow Herald, on Monday and Friday 
morning. 
The Glasgow Argus, on Monday and Thursday 
evening. 
The Glasgow Courier—Tuesday, Thursday, and 

Saturday morning. 

The Scottish Guardian—Tuesday and Friday 
evening. 

The Glasgow Chronicle—Tuesday and Friday 
evening. 

The Glasgow Journal—Wednesday evening. 

The Scots Times—Wednesday and Saturday 
morning. 

The Constitutional—do., do. 

The Liberator—Saturday morning. 

The Glasgow Evening Post—Saturday evening. 
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At the head of the Glasgow newspapers, both 


THE GLASGOW NEWSPAPERS. 
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| by the Whig champions, and who yet cling to 


as to advertisements and circulation, is The | them, although themselves now ‘ Whigs, and 


Glasgow Herald; an admirably conducted news- 
aper, of moderately Conservative politics. The 
Herald devotes very little space to political dis- 
cussions, or to original writing of any kind; but 
is remarkable for its attention to the first duty 
of a newspaper—giving itsreaders the interesting 
news of the dav. 
able discrimination, from the London and other 
newspapers, and from the magazines and reviews, 
whatever is most acceptable to the general 
reader. And it by no means confines its selec- 
tions to articles of a Tory complexion. In short, 
it is, without bustle or pretension, one of the 
hest provincial newspapers published in Britain, 


| something more,” constitute a large section of 
the middle classes of Edinburgh. The third 


| and well-defined body, consists of the declared 


{ 


It also selects, with remark- | 


and is extensively read by men of all polities. It | 


is scarcely necessary to add, that it is a first-rate 
vehicle for advertisments. 

The Glasgow Argus is also an excellent news.. 
paper; and, as a political journal, is remarkable 
for a high degree of vitality. It started at once, 
about three years ago, into life and energy, as 
the organ of a numerous, intelligent, and influen- 
tial section of the Liberals of Glasgow ; and, by 
the talents and industry of its editor, Mr William 
Weir, and the great local influence of its patrons, 
has already taken a high rank among the news- 
papers of Scotland. Already it has attained a cir- 
culation and a number of advertisements exceeded 
by no other twice-a- week paper in Scotland, on 
the liberal side of politics, except The Scots- 
man; a very remarkable instance of early suc- 
cess. To enable our readers to understand the 
particular section of the men ot the West of 
Scotland, among whom The Glasgow Argus 
chiefly circulates, it is necessary to make an ex- 
planation which would have applied lately to 
four other papers of the same city, and still ap- 
plies to three of them. 

The population of Glasgow differs from that of 
Edinburgh in several important respects. Edin- 








burgh is the winter residence of the Scottish | 


lended gentry who are not sufficiently wealthy 
to afford wintering in London or on the Con- 
tinent. Many gentlemen of fortune, from Eng- 


land, reside in Edinburgh for years, for the | 
_ accidental, temporary, and local causes of ditier- 


purpose of educating their children. Edinburgh 
las thus a numerous aristocracy, who are, of 
course, mostly Tories. To mix in society with 
this aristocracy, the advocates, (in number 457,) 
the writers tu the signet, (709,) the solicitors, 
(<73,) the judges, law students, medical men, 
professors, &c., are naturally ambitious ; and the 
leval and medical practitioners, the principal 
shopkeepers and tradesmen, depend, in a great 
Measure, on this aristocracy for employment. 
Hence Toryism abounds in Edinburgh. Again, 
Edinburgh has long been the headquarters of 
M higgism. With very few exceptions, that 
portion of the Edinburgh aristocracy which is not 
Pory, being Whig, and the Whigs being now 
the Party in possession of place and patronage, 
Edinburgh contains 4 numerous, active, and influ- 
fBtal hody of Whigs. Then, those Liberal shop- 
keep. T aue tredesinen who have long been led 


| Radicals and Voluntary Churchmen, For these 
different classes of Edinburgh citizens, not only 
Tory and Radical journals are required ; but 
also newspapers of every shade of liberality be- 
tween moderate Toryism and ultra Radicalism. 
Hence the ultra Liberalism of The Edinburgh 
Patriot, the Whig-Radicalism of The Edinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle, the Radical-Whiggism of The 
Scotsman, the moderate Liberalism of The Ed/in- 
hurgh Observer, amd the more aristocratic Liber- 
alism of The Caledonian Mercury. Glasgow, on 
the other hand, has likewise its Tories, its brown- 
sugar aristocracy—as furiously stickling for 
the preservation of pensions, sinecures, slavery, 
monopolies, and every species of abuse, as the 
Tories of Edinburgh or of any other place. 
(hese have their appropriate organs in the 
newspaper press of theircity. But there is none 
of that nice gradation of Liberalism, “ small by 
degrees and beautifully less,” in the Liberal 
newspapers of Glasgow, which is found in those 
of Edinburgh. Lord Durham and Mr O'Connell 
were welcomed by the whole Liberal newspapers 
of Glasgow. The western metropolis has not, 
like the eastern, about £100,000 of the public 
money annually paid to persons holding offices 
the patronage of which is inthe Government. 
Glasgow has no Whigs proper---no out-and-out 
Ministerialists. The good of the people, and its 
own good, are the objects of every one of the 
Liberal Glasgow newspapers; not the support of a 
political party. In all the west of Scotland there 
is not a single Whig partisan newspaper, and not 
above two or three north of the Tweed to who 
that appellation can be applied with even partial 
truth. Any differences in point of liberality of 
principle among the Liberal papers of Glasgow, 
are merely occasional. The grand principle of 
the right of the people to self-government, is 
admitted by all. But, with a general agreement 
in political principle, the Glasgow Liberals are 
divided into sections or cliques, who have many 


ence. More frequent and violent wars are 
waged by the Liberal papers of Glasgow with 
each other, than by those of Edinburgh. In 
aristocratical Edinburgh, there is little indepen- 
dent and vigurous action of any section of the 
citizens. All is stillness, smoothness, and tor- 
pidity, except when the political leaders choose 
to stir the waters of society, for aspecial and 
temporary purpose. But, as if to atone for 
political subserviency, there are no attempts 
by knots of citizens to monopolize all local busi- 
ness. There are no cliques, jealous of, and 
attempting to thwart each other in every matter 
of local management. The quietude of aristo. 
cratic influence prevails. In democratic Glas. 
gow, the case is different. Unawed by a resident 
aristocracy, active and prosperous in trade, the 
citizens of Glasgow display a good deal of the 
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194 ADVERTISING 
independent, contentious, and semi-turbulent 
disposition of the inhabitants of an American 
town; and, differing little in speculative 
politics, expend their almost republican ve- 
hemence on contests of clique with clique, 
about matters of merely local interest. Each 
clique has a personage of local consequence 
at its head, whose interest the clique supports, 
and whose deeds and deseryings it extols ; 
some M.P., ex-M.P., or would-be-M.P.; and 
each has also its organ in the newspaper 
press. Thus, the most important of the Glas- 
gow cliques, the one which is called, as if 
par excellence, “ The Clique,” looks up to Mr 
Oswald, M.P. for Glasgow, as its head; and 
established The Glasgow Argus as its organ. 
The paper of a clique is sometimes familiarly 
alluded to, in connection with the presiding 
genius of the clique. We hear The Argus 
spoken of in Glasgow, as James Oswald’s paper ; 
The Chronicle, as John Douglas’ paper; The 
Scots Times, formerly as James Ewing’s paper, 
a title likely to be changed for Lord William 
Bentinck’s paper. We confess that, looking on 
this division of the citizens of a great town into 
rival parties 
local, as the natural concomitant of prosperity, 
independence, and a general agreement about 
the great principles of public government, we 
greatly prefer the political atmosphere of Glas- 
gow, purified as well as disturbed by the bicker- 
ings of cliques, to that of Edinburgh, with its 
calmness and closeness, Freedom breathes more 
freely in the western city. 

From this explanation of the sections of the 
great Liberal party of Glasgow, it follows that, 
to make anything universally known to the west- 
ern Liberals, it must be advertised in the paper of 
each section, viz. in The Argus, The Chronicle, 
The Scots Times, and The Liberator. Each, besides 
being read by men of all parties, at coffee-rooms, 
&c., has its own attached friends, who read 
every column of it, advertisements and all, and 
seldom see any other paper. 7T'he Chronicle is 
the oldest of these Liberal papers, and has long 
fought the people’s battles with courage and 
fidelity; which should never be forgotten. Itwas 
the only Glasgow paper which dared to expose 
the infamous Spy System, at the time of its dis- 
covery. The Scots Times is conducted with 
ability and discretion, and is read by a number 
of wealthy merchants and manufacturers. 

' The Glasgow Courier is the principal High 
Tory newspaper of the west. This paper, being 
published thrice a-week, is too expensive to 


obtain a large circulation. But it is seen exten- 





IN SCOTLAND. 


The Glasgow Journal's chief claim to the 
notice of advertisers, is, its having a more ex. 
tensive circulation among the farmers, &c. of 
Lanarkshire, than the other western papers, 
Both The Glasgow Journal and The Glasgow 
Frening Post are printed at the office of The 
Chronicle, and issued by the proprietors of that 
paper. Both are Liberal in their politics. 7'ip 
Journal, giving the Glasgow markets in the 


middle of the week, is the favourite in the coun. 


Scotland. 
respecting influence in matters | 





sively in reading-rooms, &e. ; and its subscribers | 


are men of wealth and influence. 
paper to advertise in. 

The Scottish Guardian is the zealous organ of 
the High Churchmen of the Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment ; devotes most of its space to the 
Church question ; and is taken in by many of 
the clergy and laity, in other parts of Scotland 
besides Glasgow, who are more High Churchmen 
than Tories or Whigs. : 


It is a good 





try; The Evening Post, giving the news of the 
week on Saturday evening, is better adapted to 
town readers. 

The Constitutional is a recently established 
paper, of Tory principles, as the name indicates, 
Among none but Tories and High Churchmen is 
there any hesitation now, in setting down what 
was miscalled the British Constitution, as a mere 
farce---a thinly disguised oligarchical govern. 
ment, working steadily for mischief. The editor 
of the Constitutional is a vigorous writer, whose 
lucubrations are not likely to want the atten- 
tion of the wealthy party he defends. 

The Liberator is a paper unique of its kind in 
It is in Glasgow to The Aris, what, 
in Paris, The Tribune is to The National. It is 
the paper of the working-classes ; and faith- 
fully expresses their opinions on general and 
municipal politics ; devoting far more than the 
usual space to original discussions, by the edi. 
tor, Mr John Tait, and numerous contributors, 
Indeed, The Liberator is more of a_ political 
and literary miscellany than a newspaper. As 
a constant index to the prevailing opinions, 
prejudices, and objects of pursuit of the im- 
mense body which The Liberator represents, it 
is a paper of interest to the master tradesman, 
and to the middle-classes generally. The edi- 
torial articles are remarkably well written, and 


many of the contributions of correspondents 
very clever. The Liberator is, therefore, much 
read. It issues more copies than any other 


paper of the West of Scotland, except The 
Glasgow Herald ; and each copy is read by many 
individuals. With a prodigious number of read- 
ers among the intelligent operatives of the West, 
a large country circulation, and many readers 
among the middle-classes, T'he Liberator is 4 
valuable means of advertising all articles of p9- 
pular consumption ; cheap literature in particu: 
lar. The readers of T'he Liberator may not often 
huy cheap books; but they read them in a club, 
or from a library. The venders of medicines 
have found out the value of 7’he Liberator as 4B 
advertising paper; but the publishers have not. 
We wish we saw book-advertisements taking the 
place of the medicine-advertisements in the ¢0- 
lumns of this and other newspapers. The health 
of the readers, bodily and mental, would be im- 
proved by the change. 
THE ABERDEEN NEWSPAPERS 

Have an extensive circulation throughout the 
north of Scotland, as well as in their own large 
and wealthy town, Indeed, The Aberdeen Journ™ 
issues the largest number of copies of any Sco 
tish newspaper, and contains many more adver- 























tisements than any single number of The Edin- 
burgh Courant or The Glasgow Herald. It is 
wholly a newspaper, eschews political discussions, 
and iz read by people of all politics. But the 
politicians of Aberdeenshire have active and able 
igurnals. ‘he Liberals have The Aherdeen He- 
yuld, and the Tories The Aberdeen Observer. 
The Herald has a large and increasing circulation 
among the active part of the population of Aber- 
deen; for which it is, in a great measure, indebted 
to ‘ts excellent editor, Mr James Adam, junior. 
From Aberdeen, the capital of the north of 
Scotland, we shal! proceed to Dumfries, the ca- 
pital of the south. The Dumfries Courier issues 
a large number of copies, and carries intelligence 
over a very extensive district. It is a carefully 
got-un newspaper, ably written, remarkable for 
its amusing stories; and, being cautiously mode- 
rate in its expression of Liberal principles, is a 
great favourite with people of every variety of 
polities, and much resorted to by advertisers. 
Here, as in Aberdeen, the more earnest politi- 
cians have their organs; and able ones too. 
The Dumfries Times is a Whig-Radical ; and 
The Dumfriesshire Herald isa High Tory. 
Weshalinext take Dundee, the most rising city 
of Scotland, distinguished for the extent of its 
manufacturesand commerce, and forthe prosperity 
and independence of its citizens. In each of the 
four towns we have noticed, we found an old esta- 
blished newspaper, the great resort of adver- 
tisers, and therefore a paper of moderate or of no 
political opinions—viz., The Edinburgh Courant, 
The Glasgow Herald, The Aberdeen Journal, and 
The Dumfries Courier ; secondly,amuch younger, 
and, in reference to politics, a more energetically 
conducted journal, of very Liberal principles, 
rising fast into circulation and advertisements, 
and perhaps destined, especially if the news- 
stamp be abolished, to become the chief news- 
paper of the place—viz., The Scotsman, (Edin- 
burgh,) The Glasgow Argus, The Aberdeen Her- 
all, and The Dumfries Times ; thirdly, a High 
Tory paper, also conducted with vigour, of 
smaller circulation than the Liberal paper, and 
taken in by a less active and intelligent, but more 
aristocratic section of the population—viz., The 
Edinburgh Advertiser, The Glasgow Courier, The 
Aberdeen Observer, and The Dumfriesshire Her- 
aid, But neither in Dundee, nor in any other of 
the remaining Scottish towns, is there a news- 
Paper of the first of these classes. Dundee has 
two of the second, or Liberal class—T7'he Dundee 
Advertiser, and The Dundee Chronicle; both con- 
ducted with great ability, and contributed to by 
writers of decided talent and of Radical prin- 
ciples; and one Tory paper, The Dundee Courier. 
The two Liberal papers are extensively read by 
the inhabitants of Dundee, and afford valuable 
eans of making known the new publications to 
4 wealthy and a reading population, Both de- 
vote coustant attention to reviews of the books 
of the day, when sent to them by the publishers. 
Like the Liberals of Glace Ww, those of Dundee 
— frequentiy at war about local matters ; and 
the Liberal papers, as at Glasgow, are the 


THE SCOTTISH PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 
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theatres of contentions, which keep public atten- 
tion to them constantly alive. 
The towns next in importance are Perth and 


Greenock. Perth, and the large and populous 
county of the same name, where the newspapers 
are much read, has an excellent Liberal news- 
paper, The Perthshire Advertiser, of large cireu- 
lation: and two Tory papers, The Perth Courier ; 
and The Constitutional, lately transferred from 
Dundee. 

Greenock, the great port of the west of Scot- 
land, has an old established end well-conducted 
Whig-Radical paper, The Greenock Advertiser, 
and a thoroughly Liberal or Radical paper, The 
Greenock Intelligencer, conducted by Mr Alex- 
ander Colquhoun, one of the best editors con- 
nected with the Scottish press. The Intelligencer 
is remarkable for the excellence of its selections 
from the political press of all parties, no less 
than for the mild and benevolent spirit which 
pervades the editor’s own articles. Both papers 
are published twice a-week, and are addressed to 
a wealthy, active, and intelligent population ; 
but, from the close vicinity of Glasgow, their cir- 
culation scarcely extends beyond the town and 
immediate neighbourhood of Greenock. 

The other Scottish newspapers are of less im- 
portance to London advertisers, as they issue 
from towns containing fewer or less active and 
enterprising inhabitants, and have the chief part 
of their circulation among the agriculturists of 
the surrounding country. Of these, perhaps the 
most valuable medium for book advertisements is 
The Fife Herald, (published in Cupar,) a Radical 
paper of distinguished ability, and extensively 
circulated among the numerous small towns of 
Fife, where reading and Radicalism are nearly 
universal. The Tories of Fifeshire maintain a 
paper of their own principles, The Fifeshire 
Journal ; which was started a few years ago in 
the intelligent and thriving town of Kirkaldy, 
but was lately transferred to Cupar, the county 
town of Fife. 

The ancient town of Stirling formerly sup- 
ported two papers, of opposite political princi- 
ples; but they are now joined, as The Stirling 
Journal and Advertiser, which professedly gives 
‘‘ both sides of the question.” This town, want- 
ing manufactures, has not kept pace with the 
general progression of the Scottish towns, The 
same may be said of Ayr, which has two news- 
papers—the Ayrshire Advertiser, a moderate 
Liberal, and the Ayr Observer, a moderate Tory. 
Montrose, another ancient and comparatively 
stagnant town, has a newspaper, of liberal but 
very moderate principles, called the Montrose Re- 
view ; and Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, 
has one very ably conducted paper of moderately 
expressed Liberal principles, The Inverness 
Courier, and also The Inverness Journal, a rather 
hot-headed Tory. But these are all places where 
there is little demand for reading, comparatively 
witheven thesmaller manufacturing and commer- 
cialtowns. Kilmarnock, however, although a ma- 
nufacturing town, of large population, and of se 
Liberal principles as to call for sucha representative 
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as Dr Bowring, is also a town to which new books 
go in small numbers. Yet it has its newspaper, 
Liberal of course, The Kilmarnock Journal,a well 
edited print. Paisley, another populous manu- 
facturing town, remarkable for the liberality of 
its Town Council and its citizens, but little more 
addicted to reading than Kilmarnock, has only 
one paper ; and, surprising as it may seem, that 
one is a Tory. A late attempt to establish a 
Liberal newspaper in Paisley failed. Persever- 
ance was wanting to enableit to compete with the 
old-established Tory paper of the place. and with 
the Liberal newspapers of Glasgow, which have a 
considerable circulation in Paisley. Kelso, the 
centre of an agricultural district of great beauty 
and fertility, has always contented itself with a 
very small supply of new reading, compared with 
what the wealth and population of the neighbour- 
hood would lead one to expect ; and Tory prin- 
ciples were universal, where there was not the 
absence of political principle aitogether. But 
there has been a remarkable awakening of the 
Liber feeling of Roxburghshire of late years. 
Kelso now has its Liberal and intelligent Ke/so 
Chronicle, besides its Tory Kelso Mail. The 
Chronicle is a weekly paper, much read by the 
Liberals of Kelso, Jedburgh, !!awick, and other 
Border towns.: £he Ma./ is chiefly read by the 
ayriculturists ; and is a long-established paper, 
published twice a-week, and a first-rate vehicle 
for advertisements of farms or estates. For book 
advertisements, he Chronic/e, from the active 
and intelligent class among which it circulates, 
is certainly the better vehicle. Elgin, an ancient 
northern town, of the stagnant order, makes 
shift to support one paper, The Elgin Courant— 
a Tory, of course. But Liberalism has awakened 
there too, although yet too weak to maintain a 
newspaper. 

We have now exhausted the whoie Scottish 
newspaper press, unless we take in Berwick, a 
town on the Scottish side of the Tweed, though 
it seems shy of Scottish connexion. Berwick 
has one Liberal paper of talent, The Berwick 
Advertiser, in the conducting of which, Mr Alex- 
ander Peterkin, jun.,a promising young editor, has 
succeeded to the late excellent and much lament- 
ed John Mackay Wilson. There, too, as in other 
towns, the Tories have recently set up an advo- 
cate of their illiberal doctrines, in The Berwick 
and Kelso Wurder. 

THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 

Several of the London newspapers being read 
extensively in Scotland, are good vehicles of 
advertisements for the people of that country. 
The evening papers, containing the latest news, 
are, of course, those which come to Scotland in 
the greatest numbers. Of these, The Sun, The 
Standard, The Courier, and The Globe, are thuse 
chiefly read. The True Sun is much less in 
demand than it deserves to be. The Sun, from the 
liberality of its principles, and from its g ving, 
in that department of its paper, entitled, ‘ The 
Spirit of the Press,” the leading articles of the 
morning papers, is the most general favourite ; 
The Courier, from its particular attention to 
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Scottish affairs, is in favour with the Scottish 
Whigs ; and The Standard is extensively taken 
by the Tories. But the morning papers are 
also seen at the reading-rooms, and are taken 
at a reduced price by many private individual, 
after being read in London. Of the morning 
papers, Zhe Times waa the favourite, until 
it deserted the people for the Tories; when 
it was extensively superseded by The Morning 
Chronicle, which is now read in Scotland by a far 
greater number than any other morning paper, 
At the best reading-rooms, however, The Times 
is still seen; also The Morning Herald, The Vorn- 
ing Post, and The Morning Advertiser ; the last 
not sv often as the others, being less known, al. 
though a paper every way deserving of the patron. 
age of Liberals. Amung the weekly papers, The 
Spectator holds the first place in Scotland. It is 
much seen, much quoted by the Scottish papers, 
and exercises considerable influence on public 
opinion throughout Scotland, from the esteem 
in which it is held for its distinguished ability. 
vigilance, and honesty of purpose. Many Tories 
and neutrals take in The Spectator, fur the ex. 
cellence of its weekly summary of the news, 
its able articles on the Fine Arts, and early 
reviews of new publications, Among the liberal 
politicians of Scotland, The Examiner is an 
equal favourite, and circulates widely. Like the 
Spectator, it is much extracted from by the Scot. 
tish press, and has had considerable influence, 
of late years, in the formation of opinions on 
public matters. The Atlas, with a large circu- 
lation in other quarters, has obtained little or 
none in Scotland. The same may be said of 
the Weekly Dispatch, Bells Weekly Messenger, 
the Observer, the News, the Sunday Times, 
and the Old England. Of The Court Journal, the 
Christian Advocate, the Mark-Lane Erpress, the 
Record, and the Weekly True Sun, very few copies 
come north of the Tweed; while the John Bu/l, 
the Age, and, more especially, the Satirist, come 
to Scotland in considerable numbers. These 
last are read solely by the upper classes ; except- 
ing at reading-rooms, where curiositv induces 
persons who dislike such papers, occasionally to 
cast an eye over their pages. Bell's Life in Lon- 
don is also seen in several places. After lying 
at the reading-rooms for a day, the London daily 
papers are generally sold at half price, and com- 
mence a career of circulation, from hand to hand, 
until they are filed by the rich, or go to pieces 
in the hands of the poor. 


THE MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, &c, 


For literary advertisements, the monthly and 
quarterly periodicals have always been esteemed 
important vehicles. As Mr Blackwood has it, 
‘As Magazines are not sospeedily thrown aside as 
newspapers, but continue to interest, and to pass 
srom hand to hand, for a much longer period, the 
chances of the advertisements they contain being 
perused, read, and attended to, are thereby 
greatly increased.” 

This is quite true. 
reviews ar 


Besides, magazines and 
read more deliberately than news- 
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paper's leading article in the news-room, or the | 
eve is run over the Parliamentary intelligence, | 
and then the paper is laid down, never tobe looked 
at again. But the perusal of a magazine or review 
is reserved for hours of leisure; the work is taken 
up again and again ; and as almost every person 
takes some interest in the periodical for which he 
is a subscriber, nothing within or on the cover 
escapes attention. Then, the circulation of a | 
magazine or review is not so local as that of a | 
newspaper ; and the readers of periodicals are 
the very persons on whom literary advertisements 
are calculated to take effect. These advantages, 
which the monthly and quarterly periodicals 
afford to advertisements, are so well known to 
publishers, that literary advertisements are a | 
principal source of revenue to these »ublications, 
Of late, those who have other things than new | 
publications to dispose of, have been finding out | 
that the readers of periodicals have other wants | 

| 

| 


than books. Advertisements of Insurance Com- 
panies, Plate-Glass, Sauces, Medicines, Fashion- 
able Clothing, Artificial Teeth, Improved Bran- | 
dy, Bracket Clocks, &c. &e., are now found in | 
thuse sheets of reviews and magazines which | 
used to announce literary novelties alone. | 


SCOTTISH LELIGIOUS PERIODICALS, 


The Presbyterian Review, publizhed at intervals 
of twu months: price 3s. Waugh & Innes, 
K.dinburgh. 

The Christian Instructor; monthly : 1s. 
& Co., Edinburgh. 


Whyte 


THE MAGAZINES, BEVIEWS, &c. 


| The British Critic : 
| Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mogazine ; Edinburgh ; 





The Preshyterian Magazine ; 6d. 
Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh, 


The Chureh of Scotland Magazine; monthly: 


monthly : 


6d. M’Phun, Glasgow. 
The Voluntary Church Magazine; monthly : 
td. Reid & Co., Glasgow. 


The Secession Mugazine ; monthly: 6d. Pater- 
son, Edinburgh. 
The Christian Journal ; monthly: 1s. 

& Co., Glasgow. 

The Scottish Congregational Magazine ; monthly: 
6d. Black, Edinburgh. 

We may dismiss these, and also those other 
Scottish periodicals which are directed, not to 
the community at large, but to a particular class ; 
merely enumerating them, and remarking that, 
for even advertisements of a general nature, they 
might sometimes be used with effect ; although 
most who take in these journals take also some 
literary periodical. 


Reid, 


SCOTTISH SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS, 


The [dinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal ; 
quarterly: 6s. Black, Edinburgh. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal ; 
quarterly ; 78. 6d.: Black, Edinburgh. 

The Hdinhurgh Journal of Agriculture, quar- 

__terly ; 68.: Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

lhe Phrenological Journal ; quarterly ; 2s. 6d.: 
Anderson, Edinburgh. 


These scientific journals, unlike the religious 
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A hurried glance is taken at a news- | ones specified above, have a large portion of 


their circulation out of Scotland ; especially the 
first three. The third is more confined to Scot- 
land. where it has a large circulation among the 
country gentlemen and farmers ; including the 
members of the Highland Society, whose T'rans- 
actions it contains. 

Leaving these religious and scientific jour- 
nals, we come to 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Edinburgh Review ; London ; 6s. 
Quarterly Review ; London ; 6s. 
Westminster Review ; London; 4s. 

London Review ; London; 6s. 

Foreign Quarterly Review ; London; 6s. 
British and Forvrgn Review ; London ; ts. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
London ; 6s, 
Qs. Gd. 


Tuits Edinburgh Magazine ; Edinburgh ; Is. 
The New Monthly Magazine ; London; 3s. 6d, 


| The Metropolitan Magazine ; London; Js. 6d. 
| Fraser's Magazine ; London ; 2s. 6d. 

The (Old) Monthly Magazine ; London ; @s. 6d. 
| The Monthly Repository ; London ; Is. 


The Court Magazine ; London; 2s. 6d, 


or ° . P Bi d / rem ; 4 . wm 
rhe following is a List of the | Fhe Monthly Review ; London; 3 


The Gentleman's Magazine ; London ; 2a. 64, 
The Dublin University Mugozine; Dublin; 2s. 
6d. 
WEEKLY LITERARY PERIODICALS ; 
MONTHLY PARTS, 


ALSO ISSUED IN 


The Atheneum ; London ; td., weekly. 
The Literary Gazette ; 
London ; &8d., weekly. 


(unstamped edition 


Most of these quarterly and monthly periodi- 
cals, have very marked political features, But 
there is scarcely one of them that is not more 
read on account of its literature than its politics. 
lf there are any exceptions, they are the two 
recently established Reviews, the London Review 
and the British and Foreign Revive, beth of 
which are intensely political ; 
containing literary articles from very eminent 
pens. Many of those who regularly take in the 


although also 


| magazines and reviews, care little for politics ; 
' and many, tu whom polities are not a matter of 


indifference, yet value literature so much more, 
| that they are not influenced in their choice of 
a periodical so much by their opinion of the 
soundness of its politics, as by their estimation 
of its literature. The politics of a review or a 
magazine, by no means furni-h a perfectly aceu- 
rate idea of the politics, aud, by analogy, the 
class of society to which its readers belong. 
Still, it may be supposed, that, of the readers or 
private subscribers of Tory periodicals, more are 
Tories than Liberals ; and, of the subscribers for 
Liberal periodicals, more are Liberals than 
Tories. Then, as it is undeniable that the 
Tories, in general, belong to the aristocratic 
classes, and the Liberals chiefly to the middle 
classes, we may assume that the private sub- 
scribers forthe Tory Journals are those to whom 
it may be most advisable to address advertise- 
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198 ADVERTISING 
ments of expensive books and articles of luxury. 
And, as it is equally undeniable that the young, 

the active, the enterprising, of all olasses—the 
merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen— 
are chiefly Liberals ; and, as the Liberals (with- | 
out taking in the operatives) far exceed the — 
Tories in number we may safely conclude that 
advertisements, of moderately-priced or cheap 
books, articles in general use, and even mode- 
rately-expensive luxuries, are more likely to be 
efficacious in the periodicals of Liberal, than 
in those of Tory politics. We will venture to 
say, that, of four-fifths of the new publications of 
the present day, including the numerous repub- 
lications of standard works, in five shilling vo- 
limes, or other cheap forms, many inore are taken 
of by the Liberals than by the Tories; and | 
that, for the more expensive books, which are 
now generally purchased bysubscription libraries, 
circulating libraries, and book clisba, and only to | 
a very small extent by private individuals, (in | 
Scotland, at least,) fully as great a demand is | 
evnsed by the Liberal middle elasses as by the 
Tory aristocracy. In fact, the country gentle- 
men, or, in other words, the Tories, were never 
great readers; and, for years, they have 
been obliged, by reductions of rents, to abridge 
their accustomed expenditure. It is well 
known to booksellers, that, when a man of. 
rani: and fashion feels it necessary to retrench, 

hooks are among the very first articles he 

learns to dispense with. But, while the landed 

aristocracy, and all whe depend on them, have 

been necessarily relucing their expenditure, the 

merchants, and middle 
generally, who have no dependence onthe landed 





manufacturers, classes 


have been increasing in wealth, intelli- 
This is one 


gentry, 
genee, and liberality of sentiment. 
of the «reat of the revolution 
has taken place in the publishing world. 


which 
The 


class of readers has been d ecay- 


CAUSES 


old and narrow 
ing ; and anew and prodigiously numerous class 
has been created. To this class, the great ma- | 
jority of whom are of Liberal political sentiments, | 
advertisements of all books and other articles 
for which an extensive demand is sought, must 
now he addressed, 

After this explanation, it is not necessary that 
we should say anything in recommendation of 
any of the and magazines, as useful 
vehicles for advertisements addressed to the Scot- 
tish public, farther than indicating the com- 
plexion of their polities, and giving some idea of 
their comparative circulation in Scotland. 

LIBERAL, TORY. 
Edinburgh Keview. Qu: irterly Review. 
Westminster Review. British Critic. 
London Review. Blackwood’s Magazine. 
British and Foreign Review. New Monthly Magazine. 
Tait’s Magazine. Metropolitan Mayazine. 
(Old) Monthly Magazine. Fraser's Magazine. 
Monthly Repository. Dublin University Magazine. 
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OF NO OR VERY SLIGHTLY MARKED POLITICS. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 
The Literary Gazette, 
The Atheneum. | 


Perhaps, in this neutral list, we should have 


Court Magazine, 
Gentleman's Mazazine. 


'and The Court Magavine. 


| 
tion to the country, 


circulations in Edinburgh is 


IN SCOTLAND. 


put The New Monthly Magazine ; as it has been 
for some time almost without politics. Th,» 
Foreign Quarterly Review is slightly Conserya- 
tive ; and, as it is not possible to avoid shewing 
at least a political leaning, so, we mav add, ire 
The Literary Gazette, The Gentleman’ 8 Magazine, 
On the other hand, 
The Atheneum, a recently established, and very 
cheap literary periodical, scarcely attempts to 
conceal its tendency towards Liberal opinions, 
The London Review, now only commencing its 
second year, has already attained a level, in point 
of acknowledged ability, with the best of its con- 
temporaries ; and The British and Foreign, al- 
though still in its first year, from its excellence, 
extraordinary cheapness, and its connexion with 
the name of Brougham, is attracting no small 
share of attention. The Monthly Repository has 


been only of late introduced into Scotland. It 


is rising in public favour; and likely to be in 
many of the libraries and reading-rooms by and 


by. But to give the present circulation in Scot- 


land, of periodicals of receat origin or introduc. 
would be as invidious as 
useless as a measure of their future rank. We 
shall restrict ourselves to the older periodicals, 
and endeavour to shew their comparative circu- 
lation in a number of the Seottish towns, from 
careful inquiry at the booksellers, ‘To give the 
impossible. The 
publishers of Edinburgh periodicals, and the 
agents for London ones, would refuse informa- 
tion; and many of the retai! booksellers would 
From Glasgow, we have procured the 
though not without con- 


do so too, 
requisite information, 
siderable trouble. 
Glasgow contains upwards of sixty booksellers, 
or keepers of cireulating libraries ; whose joint 


sale, ascertained by careful inquiry at all of 
them, is as follows :— 
Edinburgh Review, 128 copies. 
Quarterly Review, 160 
Westminster Review. 49 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 5] 
British Critic, Q 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 4.26 
Tait’s Magazine, 495* 
(Old) Monthly Magazine 5 
New Monthly Magazine 34 
Metropolitan Magazine jl 
Fraser's Magazine, 59 
Monthly Repository, 5 
Court Magazine, 6 
Imperial Magazine, 0 
Monthly Review, 2 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 6 


Dublin University Magazine, 23 
Literary Gazette, (unstamped,) 8 
Athenwum, 52 


—_ 





® The average sale of the last six months, to Mr John 
M'Leod, agent for Tuit’s Magazine in Glasgow, is 56%. 
But upwards of 70 of this number, according to Mr 
M'Leod’s statement, are sent by him biak of Gh isgow, to 
booksell towns; leaving the number retailed 
by himseltin Glasgow, or supplied wholesale to Glasgow 
booksellers, about 495, as stated above, | 


ers in other 
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To make the picture of Glasgow reading more 
complete, we shall add a few of the religious and 
scientific Journals. 


British Magazine, 2 copies. 


Evangelical Magazine 182 
Presbyterian Review, 78 
Christian Instructor, 65 


Scottish Congregational Magazine, 268 


Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1+ 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 10 
United Service Journal, 19 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 20 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 58 


(Qn some future occasion, we shall lay before 
the public, returns from two important towns, 
Aberdeen and Dumfries, at the opposite extremes 
of Scotiand, which distance alone has prevented 
us from obtaining at this time. 

The magazines and reviews sold in Perth aud 
Dundee shall be given tozether; as the con- 
trast between the numbers required for these 
towns is curious. Perth is rather an aristo- 
cratical county town, the residence of a num- 
ber of persons connected with the surrounding 
gentry, and a place of little traffic. It depends 
much enthe Perthshire lairds, to whom go most 
of the periodicals sold in Perth. Dundee has 
little eonnexion with the neighbouring gentry ; 
and isa place of great trade. The people of 
Dundee have been always very Liberal in their 
politics—the people of Perth, until lately, were 
of opposite sentiments ; but a light has arisen to 
them in darkness. 


Porth. Dundee. 
20) Edinburgh Review. 26 
39 QJuarterly Review. 13 
° Westminster Review. 14. 

i Foreign Quarteriy Review. 7 
l British Critie. l 
39 Journal of Agriculture, 15 
53 Blackwood’s Magazine. 55 
+6) Tait’s Magazine. 129 
(Old) Monthly Magazine. 
6 New Monthly Magazine. 4 
1 Metropolitan Magazine, 
Q Fraser's Magazine. 3 
5 Court Magazine. l 
0 Asiatic Journal. l 
2 British Magazine. l 
0 Monthly Repository. | 
I Monthly Review, l 
0 Gentheman’s Magazine. 0 
0 Dublin University Magazine. ] 
4 United Service Journal. 10 
0 Imperial Magazine. 0 
1] Athenwum, 20) 
5 Literary Gazette, (unstamped.) | 


We shall next exhibit the review and magazine 
reading in Stirling and Falkirk. 


Stirling. Falkirk. 
6 Edinburgh Review. 4 
» Quarterly Review. 4 


i Westminster Review. 1 


3 Foreign Quarterly Review. 0 
1 Blackwood’s Magazine, 9 
» Tait’s Magazine, #2 


THE MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, &c. 
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Stirling. ; Falkirk. 
2 New Monthly Magazine. 1 
1 Atheneum. 1 
1 Literary Gazette (unstamped.) 1 


In both of these towns are sold the Journal ef 
Agriculture, the United Service Journal, and 
the London Review ; but not the British Critie, 
Monthly Magazine, Metropolitan, Fraser, Court 
Mayazine, British Magazine, Monthly Review, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Imperial Magazine, or 
Dublin University Magazine. 

In conjunction with Dunfermline, a manufac- 
turing and democratic town, we shall give Mon- 
trose, a town of quite an opposite description, 


Dunf: rmline. Montrose. 


8 Edinburgh Review. 3 
1 Quarterly Review. 
Q Westminster Review. 0 
0 Foreign Quarterly Review. 3 
9 Blackwood’s Magazine. 13 
35 Tait’s Magazine. 10 
0 New Monthly Magazine. 0 
0 Metropolitan Magazine. 0 
0 Fraser's Magazine. 0 
0 Atheneum. 2 
0 Literary (razette, (unstamped.) 0 


A specimen of Highland taste in periodicals is 
afforded by the towns of Oban, in Argyleshire, 
and Wick,* in Caithness. It is pleasing to find 
booksellers and reading-rooms in such remote 


places. 

Oban. Wick. 
l Edinburgh Review. 0 
1 Quarterly Review. l 
0 Westmin-ter Review. 7) 
0 Foreign Quarterly Review. 1 
12 = =Blackwood’s Magazine. 4 
6 Tait’s Magazine. 9 
1 New Monthly Magazine, l 
0 Metropolitan Magazine. 0 
] Fraser's Magazine. 2 
i) United Service Journal. 0 
2 = Asiatie Journal. 0 
2 Athenwum. 2 
0 Literary Gazette, (unstamped.) 0 


Another opportunity of contrasting the read- 
ing of a commercial with that of a market town, 
is furnished by the reports from 


Kirkal ly and Haddington. 
3 Edinburgh Review. 2 
3 Quarterly Review. 4 
2 Westminster Review. 0 
0 Foreign Quarterly Review. | 
11 Blackwood’s Magazine. 6 
30 = Tait’s Magazine. 9 
0 New Monthly Magazine, 0 
0 Metropolitan Magazine. 0 
0 Fraser's Magazine. 0 
1 Gentleman's Magazine. 0 
0 Literary Gazette, (unstamped.) l 
0 Athenw#um., Q 


* This spirited and rising place can, perhaps, hardly be 
called a Highland town. It has, within the last imenth 
started a monthly periodical, literary and politica), calted 
The John a" Groat's Journal, which is likel to circulate 








and carry advertisements over an extensive district, 
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Cupar, a town of ahout 6000 inhabitants, in 
the centre of Fifeshire, shall he given with 
Arbroath, a stirring coast town of Forfarshire. 


Cupar. Arbroath. 
4 Edinburgh Review. 9 
5 Quarterly Review. 4 
2 Westminster Review. 2 
1 Foreign Quarterly Review. 3 
0 British Critic. 2 
8 Blackwood’s Magazine. 12 

38 Tait’s Magazine. 12 
0 New Monthly Magazine, 0 
l Metropolitan Magazine. 2 
0 Fraser's Magazine. 0 
0 Asiatic Journal. 1 
0 Court Magazine. 2 
l Athenwum. 4 


ADVERTISING IN SCOTLAND. 





+ and to the villages, Tait’s and Blackwood’s are 
the only periodicals that find their way, in addi- 
tion to the religious magaziies and three-half. 
penny and penny journals, As might be guessed, 
Tait’s Magazine, with its Liberal politics and 
cheap price, goes to many places where Black. 
wood’s Torvism and higher price alike exclude 
him. In Edinburgh, a great many copies of 
Blackwood, The Quarterly Review, and Edin- 
hurgh Review, must be sold ; probably about the 
same number of each. Tait’s Magazine has 
naturally a large sale in Edinburgh. But there 
are comparatively only a few copies of The West. 





We regret that we cannot, at this time, shew | 


the kind of reading that prevails in Berwick, 
Kelso, Jedburgh, Dumfries, Ayr, Inverness, and 
Aberdeen ; having no reports from these places, 
In the other towns from which we have procured 
reports, there are scarcely any of the reviews 
and magazines sold, except The Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, Tait's and Blackwood's Ma- 
gazines. In most of them, considerable numbers 
of the very cheap religious periodicals are sold ; 
to which the great question of the day, the 
Voluntary or the Compulsory system, has given 
unwonted interest. We shall give the remain- 
ing reports in a less formal way than we have 


minster, Foreign Quarterly, New Monthly Mua- 
gazine, Fraser, Metropolitan, and Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine sold in Edinburgh; and of the 
British Critic, Old Monthly Magazine, Court 
Magazine, British Magazine, Gentleman's Ma. 


_gazine, Monthly Review, &c., a number so small 





pursued with the previous ones ; mentioning only | 


the periodicals sold. 

In Dalkeith, there are sold, 2 Edinburgh Re- 
view, 2 Quarterly, 2 Blackwood, 12 Tait, 1 
Fraser, 1 New Monthly, 1 Atheneum. In Cold. 


stream, 2 Quarterly Review, 2 United Service | 


Journal, 2 Blackwood, 6 Tait. In Selkirk, 1 
Edinburgh Review, 1 Quarterly, 1 Blackwood, 
4 Tait. In Lockerbie, (Dumfriesshire,) 1 Quar- 
terly, 1 Blackwood, 5 Tait. In Linlithgow, 1 
Quarterly, 2 Blackwood, 6 Tait. 
1 Edinburgh Review, 2 Quarterly, 1 Westmin- 
ster, 2 Blackwood, 7 Tait. In Kilmarnock, 6 
Edinburgh Review, 5 Quarterly, 1 Westminster, 
1 Foreign Quarterly, 4 Blackwood, 2 Tait. In 


Leven,(Fifeshire,) 1 Quarterly Review, 1 Black- | 


wood, 7 Tait. 


In Crieff, (Perthshire,) 1 Quar- 


terly Review, 1 Blackwood, 4 Tait, 1 Atheneum. | 


In the whole of these nine towns there are 
therefore sold— 
10 Edinburgh Review. 
2 Westminster Review. 
038 Tait’s Magazine. 
1 New Monthiy. 
2 Athenwum. 
2 United Service Journal. 
O British Critic 


16 Quarterly Review. 

1 Foreign Quarterly. 

16 Black wood. 

0 Metropolitan. 

0 Literary Gazette, 

1 Fraser. 

(} Monthly Review. 
0 Gentleman's Magazine 0 Dublin Magazine. 
0 Court Magazine. 0 British Magazine. 
We have now laid before our readers the whole 

of the reports we have as yet had opportunities 

of procuring. From these specimens, a tolerably 

accurate idea may be formed of the circulation of 

the different Magazines and Reviews in Scot- 

land, with the exception of Edinburgh, and the 

very small towns and villages. The Edinburgh 

sales, asexplained above, could not be ascertained ; 


In Kinross, | 





as to be altogether insignificant. 

In respect of circulation in Scotland, so far as 
appears from the lists here given, the four best 
vehiclesof literary advertisements, stand as under: 


Glasqow. The other Towns. 
128 Edinburgh Review, 91 
160 Quarterly Review, 106 
426 Blackwouo?’s Magazine, 219 
495 Tait’s Magazine, 421 


Along with the specimens of Scottish taste in 
monthly and quarterly perivdicals, it may not be 
uninteresting to exhibit a specimen of Irish taste. 
A friend, on whose care we can depend, has 
supplied us wita the following account of the 
periodicals sold in the highly intelligent and 
flourishing town of Belfast, ascertained by in- 
quiry at the booksellers, 


Edinburgh Review, 18 copies. 


Quarterly Review, 41 
Westminster Review, 24 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 7 
British Critic, 3 
Black wood’s Magazine, 94 
Tait’s Magazine, 188 
(Old) Monthly Magazine, 4 
New Monthly Magazine, 9 
Metropolitan Magazine, 8 
Fraser's Migazine, 6 
Monthly Repository, 0 
Court Magazine, 1 
Monthly Review, 9 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 2 
Dublin University Magazine, 56 
Literary Gazette, (unstamped,) 7 
Atheneum, 27 
British Magazine, 6 
Evangelical Magazine, 7 
Presbyterian Review, 7 
Asiatic Journal, 2 
United Service Journal, 12 


Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 16 
The information respecting the sales of perio- 
dicals in Belfast, and several of the minor Scottish 
towns, was procured during thesummer or autumn 
of last year, as opportunities offered. But no con- 
siderable variation io the sales is likely to have 
since taken place. 
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Select Prose Works of Milton. London: 


Hatchard. 


Tus volume purports to be the first of a series, in the 
prosperity of which we shall teel a# strong interest; 80 
much are we pleased with its object, and gratified by the 
excellent spirit in Which it commences. The series is 
projected by Mr J. A. St John. It is to be a selection of 
“the noblest productions of English prose literature,” 
published ‘ in the hope of inspiring a disposition to a 
renewed intercourse with the masterpieces of our native 
land."’. We hope Mr St John will find encouragement 
to persevere in his laudable attempt, until he has added 
two dozen or more volumes of sterling value to our select 
libraries. He purposes to prefix an original biographical 
memoir when it is required. and to supply notes when 
the text needs elucidation. Of Milton, no memoir was 
needed. The particulars of the life of the “ blind old 
schoolmaster” of Waller, and *‘ the late villain Milton”’ 
of the minister of Charles II., are very generally known. 
Instead of a memoir, Mr St John has composed a * Pie. 
liminary Discourse,” in which he takes a general view of 
Milton’s character and writings, with enthusiastic, and, 
perhaps, indiscriminating admiration of his noble sub- 
ject, and with unsparing exposure and reprobation of 
Johnson. Of Milton’s works, the present volume contains 
the * Account of his own Studies;” the apology for his 
early life and writings; the © Tractate on Education ;” 
Areopagitica, to which the notes are copious ; and the 
“ Tenure of Kings.’”?” Another volume is to complete the 
select works of Milton. The work is printed and got up, 
as the trade phrase goes, with the neatness and even ele- 
gance which at present distinguish the best of the serial 
works. In exterior, it is very similar to Saunders & 
Otley’s late beautiful edition of Cowper. We do hope 
Mr St John’s volume will prove successful. The masses 
of modern readers have neither money to purchase com- 
plete editions of bulky classics, nor leisure to peruse 
them entire. A man of literary attainments, who selects 
for them from ‘sealed books” with judgment and im- 
partiality, performs a most important and meritorious 
office. 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 

This forms the |.V. volume of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
and a judicious choice it iss Tie cheap reprint of a po- 
pular standard work is always a sure card to publishers 
ai. tu ;eaders. If we were not afraid that the ladies 

.ccuse us of a shocking want of taste and senti- 
ment, we would not care to confess that this, at least in 
our good love, is the very flower of all Washington 
Irvings works! No one will deny that it is the most 
racy and original. Cruikshank has, for this edition, 
designed several clever pictures, and, in particular, a 
frontispiece worthy of the book. The subject is DUTCH 
WEIGHT: which shews a Meinher Ten-Breeches, smok- 
ing his pipe, with an air of imperturbable gravity, while 
Cheating the squatted Indian traders in weighing their 
peltries. 


Tulg sl 


The Life and Times of Rienzi. 


First, Miss Mitford chose Rienzi for the hero of a 
tragedy, and then Mr Bulwer tor the chief personage of 
a historical novel or prose-epic. This suggested to a 
third writer that the British world, which generally 
knows not much of this splendid episode in Italian 
history, might wish to learn something of the real life of 
wo remarkable a man ; and here is a lite transla'ed from a 
Fiench work written by Father Cerveau, a Jesuit. The 
work of Cerveau is the authority of Gibbon ; and Gibbon 
again furnishes the ground-work upon which Miss Mit- 
ford and Mr Bulwer have raised their fancies and em- 
broideries; so that those who wish to become acquainted 
with the true history ofa man who was, in some sort, 
the Napoleon of his own age and country, would do well 


to consult the extraordinary narsative of THE LIFE anD 
Times or Riznz 
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An Analysis of the Parliamentary Proceedings 
of 1835, &e. &e. &c. By Henry Deacon. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall. 

Unless the author of this book had announced that it 
was to be -ontinued annua/ly, we might not have noticed 
it. as the public are already provideu with similar works 
for the last session. This is upon a larger scale than the 
corresponding books ; and though not tree from inuccura- 
cies, the author puts forth no claim to perfection and 
sensibly requests that hints for the improvement of his 
plan may besent to him. The worst of his pan, in our 
mind, is, that a remunerating sale will not easily be ob- 
tained for a work so full and complete as only to be 
necessary to Members of the House. 

Scenes in Craven, in a Series of Letters, &c. Xc. 

By the Rev. James Leslie Armstrong. 

Had this unpretending Lttle volume come out with a 
noble name, highly embellished, and with © a small 
rivulet of print meandering through a meadow of war- 
gin,”’ it might have taken place among ihe “ gentle. 
manly” county histories and topographical works of the 
day. In its present modest form, it is likely to command 
less attention than it deserves trom the class whe like to 
ruminate such small inditings. The sulject matter, or 
the manner of treating it, to tell the truth, would require 
some adventitious aid. 


The Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering. 
By J. H. Cornish. 


This isa volume of long extracts and short scraps, 
which the collector hopes may produce * a necessary 
reformation in the morals and manneisot the age.” We 
cannot promise him quite so much; but the Volume of 
the Affections may do the age some good, and cannot 
possibly do it auy harm. A yvod deal of the contents 
seem borrowed trom French works; aud it appears a 
rule with Mr Cornish, never to mention whence he has 
helped himself, unless the quarter is alre.dy noturious. 
Withatew pretty poetical selectiuns, the compiler has given 
many which exactly tall under Byron's description —** Bad 
were better.” The volume is inscribed to the Princess 
Victoria, and contains much pleasant and instructive 
wowanly reading. 

Cressingham Rectory. By Elizabeth Anne 
Hendry, 
Is also a dialogue between an ami.ble and well-informed 
mother aud her children, in which she gives them a 
variety of useful information, either in answer to their 
eager questions, or as the current of conversation sug- 
gests. Nothing is dwelt upon two long, and the spirit of 
the book is healthful and agreeable. 
The Story without an End, 
Which is admirably translated trom the German, by Mrs 
Austin, is another very successful little book. A juvenile 
work we may not call it. Lis miysticisina, its analogies, 
and allegorical strain, might puzzle a conversazione of 
deepest blues. Perhaps a little ingenuous and imagina- 
tive chil), who does wot trouble itself with what dues not 
disturb it, might dream it out better, and teel this touch- 
ing poetry stirring its fancy and glowing at its heart, 
though all unable, when examined by Miss Kdgeworth's 
plan of teaching children to couprehend verse, wo give 
any rational account of what had glided through its eyes 
into its mind without taking # tangible form. The suc- 
cess vi this book must, in part, ve owing to the engray- 
ings, Which, slight as they are, are replete with fancy and 
poetry. 
The Juvenile Pianist. By Anne Rodwell, 

Is a dialogue upon the theory, and especially the prac 
tice Of pisnoforte-playing, carried on by Mamuwa and ber 
little daughter Harnet, trom which all other mamas 
and Haitiets may obtain many usetul lessons im the 
earlier stage of the ait, and iu which they will Lud many 





| excelleut iemarks, ail delivered in the musi proper maubes, 
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Adis Livwil ife he Ches iit Natural History. Pass we the Magistrates and a the Gentry, parade 
; ’ »§ ’ t } , +s > yall . ‘ ” 
We al aout -) tound to recoia the great success of lng Gown the street, io meet the ens igs ot rehown, 


this delightful and unique volume. Jt vindicates our awn 
Judgment—did not we toretell ity We had no change to 
Wish for, save in One or two of the engravings, and we 
find none. Certainly we would—couid a wish do it— 
remove that very scientific fossi/ elephant, aud restore him 
as king of the forest, clothed in flesh and hide, and also 
lay 4 more picturesque and youthful figure under “ The 
broom, the yellow broom.” 
POETRY. 

Reprints of poems are, in the current month, of more 
value than originals. ‘The venerable and ingenious M1 
Join Mayne has just given the world one moie edition 
of that famous SiLLik GUN, which, from a few stanzas, 
has, in the course of filty years, swelled to a goodly vo- 
lume. Beiore Burns, and long before Scott and Hogg, 
and the iliustrious dynasty We have lately seen swept away 
—Mr Mayne was writing verses. The nucleus of the 
SILLER GUN existed about sixty years since ; and his 
ballad of Logan Water, which is now ranked among 
the beautiful oid Scottish baliads, is nearly of as ancient 
date. ‘Though the SILLER GUN will be most locally 
interesting to the Dumfriesians, it is a poem to be relished 
tu the heart's core by all the audd-world Scottish folks. ‘To 
us it seems the model of © dusier Fair 3’ and though 
interior iu play of fancy tothat fine poem, its humour 
is easier and less forced. ‘Lhis poem is founded upon 
an ancient annual custom in Dumiries, called Shooting 
for the Sdler Gun—a ivy giit tiom James VI. to the 
Corporation. Like the silver ariow (or is it gold 7) prize 
of Idinburgh, the best marksman keeps it jor a year, 
when it is again contested tur. In the contest com- 
uicmorated, that of 1777, the victor among the SEVEN 
COKPOKATIONS wasa tailor, We must indulge in two 
Or three stanzas 3 lor we dO hot inagine that the SILLER 
GUN is ueariy so well known tm Scotland «s it should 
be. Many a mathsman had failed, and much disaster 
and various rows had taken piace among the rival 
TRADES, emulating each other in the glory of their 
banners and the doughtiness of their respective cham- 
pions, before we get this length. 

When lis gun sLiaj | it, Jaies M’Kee, 

Charge alter charge, Chare’d to the ce . 

At lengli slic bounced out ower a tree, 

In aony @ tlinuer— 

* For guide sake, luis p back !" 

* Lhere’s sax shot in her!" 


us, ke crics he, 
Loud k tiprha Lhe Crowd ut Vv atty Lock, 
Wohiwse Zul ¢ A prods dat ha f-cock ; 
> bloot,” cies ainmend, by w y o joke, 
" My honest cari, . 
Your gun waits oniv a new lock, 
New stoch, and barrel |)” 


Just in the moment o disgrace 
Convener | 


“bisoh Saw Liicda Cause, 
Oh. bow lie hick his ti ily Lace, 
Aha tieeched the luuows, 
To think upon the glorious race 
OO pouuke Wadia ! 
Wilhiaait M°Nish. a tailor slee p 
Rousca at the thought, charged his fuzee, 
‘Pook bul ae vizzy wi his ec— 
dhe buiict thi Se 
Clean thu Upli Linc target lo a tee, 
Aud Wiis the prize. 
Liis Wittsome wile, Wiia lang lad missed him. 
Pressed through the ex wa, caressed, and kissed him— 
Loess jurthy Gullics (Wiad CouIG Posist them 7) 
The example tuke ; 
And some heid up lus baims, and blessed them, 
For daddy's sake! 

In William's hat, wi ribbon bound 
The Guaunmie was wi laurel ci owned. 
> - . * 

Far as the keenest ee could run, 

The waving dags, and mony a gin, 

buskit wi’ towers, and yeliow wun 
Sac sweetly sliuuup, 

Streamed ike a rambow, while the sun 


Was just decuming ! 








and the band playing, **See the conquering Hero comes,” 
to get to William the Conqueror himself. 
Close by Convener Tamson’s side, 
The vicror marched wi’ stately stride ; 
The Seven Traps’ flag unfurled sac wide, 
Was borne before ; 
And the lang train advanced wi’ pride, 
By corps and corps ! 
To Mistress Corsane’s* when they came, 
The Deacons hailed the comely dame, 
Took aff their hats, extolled her name, 
And, marching on, 
Lowered thcir flags to worth and fame 
W here’er they shone. 
Like roses on a castle wa’, 
The leddics siniled upon them a’; 
Frae the Auld Kirk to the Trades’ Ha’ 
And New Kirk steepic, 
Ye might have walked a mile or twa 
On heads o° people. 

This is surely a fine and stately pageant, and scarcely 
to be surpassed by the modern Reform processions. We 
have the pleasure of adding, that the victor lived till 
1613, and died Deacon of the Tailors! He was a 
sportsman and a skilful and most successtul angler, yet 
“never neglected the main chance” for these amusements, 
We never read, without longing, of those leisurely halt- 
holiday old times, when to live in comiort it was not 
necessary that a tradesman should be all tailor, or all 
blacksmith, or all shoemaker, tur all the day long, and 
every day of the year. We do regret those days wien a 
townsman might take guu or angle in hand, and spear a 
salmon or bring down a paitrick, and 

* Speer nae bauld baron’s leave ;” 

oreven adjourn to Jenny Gass’s “ to reaming swats;”" that 
veritable champagne of malt liquors, of which a stoup, 
gouume, is not now to be met with, we fear, in all 
bioad Scotland. Many of the humble individuals com. 
memorated here—the Dumfries mechanics of leisurely 
times—appear to have loved music, and to have been no 
despicable musicians. 

St John in Patmos ; or, the Last Apostle. A 
Sacred Poem, &c. &c. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles. 

‘This is another reprint, which, however, will come, to 
the bulk of modern readers, with all the effect of an ori- 
ginal work, In one sense, Mr BOWLEs may be terimed 
the LasT oF THE Barbs. It was his earlier effusions 
that first surred the “sleepless soul” of Coleridge, who 
has preceded him to the tomb. In this reprint, the 
reader will find, besides the principal poem, those sou- 
ueis Of which Coleridge says, in his * Literary Bio- 
graply’-—" 1 had just entered on my seventeenth year, 
when the Sounets of Mr Bowles, twenty in number, and 
just then published in a quarto pamphlet, were first made 
KHown and presented to me. My eaili¢st acquaintances 
wiil not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness and 
lmspetuous Zeal With Which | laboured to make prosely tes, 
not only uf wy companions, but of all with whom I con- 
Veiseu, Of Whatever ranh, and in Whatever place. As 
uy scioul finances did not permit me lo purchase Copies, 
A tuaue, Wi hin less than a year anda half, wore than 
juily (bansciiptions, as the best preseuts I could ofier tw 
tiuvse Who bad, in aly Way, Wou my tegaid. . 2. 6 « 
My obligations to Mr Bowles [to his poetry | were, indeed, 
in.portant, and for radical guod.+’ Anu these are the 
sonnets new beiore us. Since their original appearance, 


a — ae —_— 





* Mrs Corsane ot Meikieknox, a popular lady ot that day. 

t We cannot toibbar menuoning an cpropos apecacte, which, we 
think, will aflect some of our readers. CGOne would Muegine thet 
Colerm@ige’s ye try was now tolcrabiy well diffused. Lut we lately 
Wel Will) @ FOUL, Nan, (DO a rich stuge:t,) coucaied at a northern 
UbIVerDLy, WO bow OLiy heard of seen aulucilum, ci the ANCARST 
MaRiék, 10 vio, witha bead ane Leart tus of poetic vient, 
Made it bis hret busi ess, on coming to i dinturgh, to cormw the 
pou om @ bbiet), .nG Uraneciibe 10ior bisows erjoyment, ‘Dhu 
Carries OF © Leth te tic Did. apes, a0 b ehes Che Wied bor ANCIEAT 
MaRineRs tor One yciny, in stalls aid i Lawhers’ baskets, (Cheap 
Ulcrature it 6 Dot yet hall cheap enough, 


we have, in 
author introduces the volume, seen—— 
‘. War, and the noise of battle, and the hum 

Ot armies, by their wateli-fires in the night ; 

And charging squadrons, ali in harness bright, 

The sword, the shield, the trumpet, and the drum, 
Themes, such as these, tov olt in lofty song 

Have been resounded, while the poer strung 

His high heroic lyre, and louder sung 
Of chariots flashing through the armed throng :— 

But other sights acd other sounds en,age, 

Witlier, the thoughts of calm declining age— 

More wor hy ot the ¢ hristian and the sage — 

Who (when deep clouds his couutry have o ercast, ) 

And sadder comes the moaning of the blast, 

Yo God would consecrate a parting lay 

Of holier homage—ere he pass away.’ 

This next is not one of the * | oems of early youth ;” 
but it 18, perhaps, something as good, if it be true that 

Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Love’s not Time’s fuol, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within the bending sickle s compass come ; 

Leve alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

SONNET TO A LADY. 

When last we parted, thou wert young and fair— 

How beauttui let fond remembrance say ! 

Alas ! since then, old ‘Lime has stolen away 
Nigh torty years, leaving my ‘emples bare :— 

So hath it perished, like a uung cf air— 

The dream ot love and youtu !—We now are grey ; 

Yet sull rememb’ring youth's delighttul way, : 
Though time has changea my look and blanched my hair, 
‘hough d remember ove sad hour with pain, 

And never thought—long as 1 yet might live— 

And parted long—to hear that voice again— 

i can a sad but cordial greeting give, 

And for thy welfare breathe as waim a prayer, 

Lady, ax whea 1 loved thee young and fair ! 

Joseph Grant's Tales of the Glens ; with Bailads 
and Songs, Sc. &e. 

This posthumous volume is edited by Mr Robert 
Nicoil, who has given a brief memoir of the author, = It 
isu simple stury, Which, though often told, is always 
liteiesting :— Poverty, obscurity, fine talents, continued 
diticulues, and early death. ‘dhe chiet literary distine- 
tion Which Joseph Giant attained, was contributing seve- 
ral Taics and Sketches to Chambers’ Journal, which were 
much admired. His other pieces, we imay ine, appear 
here for the first tume. He is esmated as a writer by 
his bditor with the Warmth of Kindred sympathies, and 
With pardonabie and amiable paruality. Kut his moral 
qualilies, his persevering quest of knowledge, his indepen- 
Gelce Of mind, lis pure lile, and his kindly social disposi. 
Uiuls, Caunot be ovVerpraised, as We Lave ne doubt they are 
oul) fauly reported. Some of the Talesare of that purely na- 
teual and Wauilonary hind in Which the Gormans and the 
liishdelightsu much; and We Culless We relish the humour 
Ol tLe * uells and Kelpies” more than the romantic and 
sehUmental stolies. Sume of the verses have much simple 
beauty of tuought aud imagery. How many odes and 
bolnets tO Liope Las ail the Worid not read! Thanktul 
theuld all the world be, if it have left one unseared green 
*putot the fancy into Which a thing so sweet and unpre- 
tehuihy as the foliowiny Can yet cleep and Leste s— 


* Hope's like a litte maustrel bird 
dial sings by the path of a chiaid, 
Ay joupi ite Wivumy Lough to bough, 
Wi’ an ai su erty anu Wid: 
Abd Waist Within glasp o' his gowden wings, 
fie iets the baie creep ; 
Syhe ali he bangs 
Joa high, high tree, 
And the wee Uhing’s lett tu weep. 
“Ob, hope 's ike @ maiden o Jair Efieen, 
Wi’ a ce ae Gadiiihy bhighet 
Ab ihe Gew tiot bik. 2a) the viowet’s Cup, 
When the cub has beached hin height 5 
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the beautiful language with which their } And she bows her bright head to your sweet waled words: 


ll love turns burning pain— 
Syne, wi’ sudden scern, 
She leaves ye forlorn, 
To smile on another swain, 


The Exile. 


HeERE is another rustic songster—Thomas M'Queen, 
mason, Barkip; whe writes as well, or better than the 
k.ttrick Shepherd, when he first boldly took up the trade 
ot thyme, without, as he tells, the least idea of his own 
incapacity, and floundered on until he finally emerged a 
poet. It Mr Maecqueen were either much better or a few 
degrees worse at his outset, We should have better hopes 
of his future eminence. It is but fair to give an extract 
fiuui & new aspirant: and we select the following, as 
amiable in feeling, and as among the best pieces in the 
volume. * 


VERSES ON THE DEATH OF WM. MOTILERWELL, ESQ, 


“* STRIKE, Minstrel, strike the plaintive lyre, 
With solitary tones and low ; 
With trembling hand, fling from each wire 
Tie mourntul melody of wo. 
Pour thy lone numbers o'er the dead ; 
Sad is the tale thy harp must tell— 
The cypress wreath waves o'er the head 
Ot Scutia’s poet, Motherwell. 
* Weep, Minstrel, weep ; that heart is still 
That once, in beyhood’s early day, 
Scanned o'er, with sympathetic thrill, 
Thy iittle wild unpolish‘d lay ; 
And with a gently giowing soul 
He stoop'd to jure thy muse along— 
W here rose the minstrei’s ivied goal, 
On dizzy heights of nobler song. 


* Plead, Minstrel, plead that no rude blast, 
WW ith scowling fury, sere his fame ; 
Eushrine his failings in the past, 
As things the world forgot to name. 
All have their foibles—and tew wear 
Their hearts outside their breast, to shew 
What keen remorse—what pangs severe— 
The owners of the foibles know. 


* Pause, Minstrel, pause—the solemn tone 
That bears his ruetul tun’ral knell, 
Pours on the soul the wailings lone 
Ot triendship’s chilling last farewell : 
It says the port t's little day 
is bright and fleeting, as a dream ,; 
And stin the brighter is the ray, 
The soower must it Cease to gleam,” 


Fuith, a Poem. By the Rev. B. Luckock, Minis- 
ter of the English Churches of St Croix. 


This, as the name imports, is a religious poem. It is 
argumentative, and often vigorous; and, without much 
that can be termed poetry, occasionally caresses souud 
logic or eloguent declamations in fairly rhymed couplets, 

lu reply wo the infidel taunt that only the ignorant 
and bigoted are believers, we have the following passage. 
Mr Luchkock, however, torgets, that Locke and Newton 
were hardly orthodox. 


* Was Bacon thrall’d by bigotry, and led 

7 he old and beaten path ol baith luo tread, 

Simply because antiquity alone 

Around that path a sacrcduces had thrown, 

Wien he, ula di i ) ev'ry spuchidid bicadiit 

broil d as sacrod vy Ube baud ut laine, 

biohke tuith at once, uuslachicd Ly tie schemes 
Woiluch tetter'd scrence and ecups Gd her beanie, 

And pour d around her that unelouded day 

Wiluch swept those schemes and all their siades away ? 
Were Newiun’s puneons speil-bound when he brought 
iis patient scarch and giant grasp of thought 

lu quest of tiuck, to that prophetic page 

W luck Ciailus at dest the search of ev ry sage 7? 

Aud WLeuce Le pave lis noblest feelings scope 

‘Jo relpe cliaplur'd o'er the scenes of hope ; 

When ne hod chard his dark and mazy way 

Jiivups iole which long had clouded truth’s pure ray 
Au voli G tis Own UbtrOaden path, to place 

Lis mul Ou liph, amid the Beid» vl space, 
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ud from the rane: of that unclouded height, 
io hold bright converse with the worlds of light; 
When he had plum'd his wings beneath the sun, 
Was he spell-bound by webs of error spun 
Frou fables steep'd in Superstition’s gloom, 
Work'd out by Fiction in dark Falsehood’s loom, 
Because he brouglit his lofty pow’'rs, forsooth, 
To search the Scriptures as the rolls of Truth ? 
Was he spell-bound by priestly craft and creeds, 
Like blind devotion praying o'er her beads ; 
Or, as the fippant infidel would feign, 
Had dotage fix*d her ban upon his brain, 
Because he bow'd and worshipp’d at the shrine 
Where Prophecy is honour'd as divine, 
And deem'd her records sacred and sublime 
When seal’d by facets which crowd the page of Time ? 
Hid Locke, whose eagle intellect could soar 
To reason’s sphere, and her wide realms explore, 
Relax the energy which nerv'd his soul 
Ib-cause he own'd the strength of Faith's control ? 
Had dotave sapp'd the energies of Boyle, 
Or superstition round him wound her coil, 
When he to Faith and riety resigned 
His ardent thought ad philosophie mind ; 
Was his conviction credulous repose 
On priestly guides ¥  O'er his belief it throws 
\ glow of unsophisticated zeal, 
Which none can shew but those who truly feel ; 
Who feel the truth upon the heart impress’d, 
That evry doubt is banish’d from the breast ? 
Though dead he speaketh, for his zeal still lives, 
And to the truth a lasting tribute gives ; 
Brings Reason’s beams on Faith's deep shades to bear, 
And shews the beauties which are hidden there ; 
The sparks of thought applics to her grand mine, 
And rays which gild her wide horizon shine, 
To flash conviction or confusion pour, 
Till scepties blush where pride will not adore. 


* School’d in the stern philosophy of facts, 

Which truth’s bright steps through nature’s mazes 
tracks, 

Minds, train’d as these, would bring their giant pow’rs, 

Ih) sober reason’s meditative hours, 

‘oo scarch Faith's records, and to weigh her claims, 

To sound her motives, and to trace her aims— 

That high-strung nerve—that burning glow of thought, 

Which trath’s pure gold from error’s dross hath 
wrought— 

That patient toil which works its steady course, 

Pill clear conviction wields its legal foree— 

That rigid yrasp which seizes « v'ry clue, 

Till demonstration beams upon the view— 

That sage and sober judgment which detects 

leach flush of faney, and her glare rejects, 

With all the seeming splendour of those schemes 

Which blaze like meteors and depart like dreams. 


* No priestly craft—if priests must needs be knaves, 
Who live by palining fables on their slaves— 
No pricsts themselves, no craft to serve had they, 
Who here like beacons blaze upon our way, 
To warn from specious error’s cheating charms, 
And save the simple from the syren arms, 
\ud throw their light upon each seeptic snare, 

v suip the mask from doubt, the parent of despair.” 


Though we sometimes take leave to differ with church- 
ten upon secular and political points, we rejoice when 





they give us an opportunity, like the tollowing, of cor- 
dia'ly uniting with them in heart and judgment. 


A THE BIBLE. 

* Then count us eredulous because we hold 
The Bible sacred —search it as for gold, 
And dleem it truth’s ke posit, where we find 
All that can feast and dignity the mind ; 
All that can teach us what we need to know 
As pilurims through a wilderness of wo; 
All that can guide us when we seek for bliss 
In regions purer and more blest than this. 
Put is he less credulity’s blind slave, 
The flippant sce ptic or the sopliist grave, 
Who sees the Book outliving ev'ry age 
Which buried many a wish'd-for classic page ; 
Defying edicts which deerced its fate 
With all the zeal of deadly poyan | ate ; 
Surviving all the doul ting cynic fire 
From days of Celius down to Gallic ire, 
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Whose madden‘d fury like conflicting thunder 

Burst forth, but left the Bible still a wonder! 

He who can see it glow from ev'ry storm, 

From every test which friend or foe could form, 

And yet withholds that full assent of soul 

Which brings and binds him to its high control! 

If it be false, its triumph to this hour, 

In all the sway of undiminish’d pow’r, 

Makes it still more a miracle, in sooth, 

Than when we own it as the rolls of truth. 

Its preservation through the wrecks of time, 

Through Gothie ignorance and Papal crime, 

Through all the chances of transcribers’ hands, 

And every ordeal which doubt demands , 

Through all the rage and cynic zeal of those 

Whose frank avowal pledg’d thems: lves its foes, 

Vho wish‘d it false, and then in fierce debate 

Pour'd forth the torrents of their zealous hate ,; 

And through the tests of those of equal zeal, 

Who think as closely, but more deeply feel; 

Who build upon it every hope sublime 

Which looks beyond the rapid round of time, 

And who with more invcly’d would search it more, 

And every seeming shade of doubt explore— 

If, after all, the Bil le be untrue, 

Its preservation shews, without a clue, 

A chain of wonders nore from nature’s course, 

And cliim credul ty far more perforce, 

Than any tact recorded in their creed, 

Who read that Book and credit as they read.” 

From this slight notice, and those few extracts, it will 
be seen that Farr is no commonplace poem. 


The Child of Nature. By John Nevay, author 
of “ The Peasant,” &c. &c. Dundee: Pub- 
lished for the Author. 


As all those readers whom it most concerns are already 
better acquainted with the qualities and condition of Mr 
Nevay’s muse than we can make them at this time, we 
must be content with merely announcing that he has put 
in a claim for fresh laurels, by the composition of many 
sweet and yentle verses. 


A Collection of English Sonnets. 
By B. F. Housman. 


Our readers will believe that this gentleman has done 
his duty properly, when we tell them that he has drawn 
largely from Shakspeare, Milton, and Wordsworth, and 
given fair space to the sonneteers of Tait's Magazine. 
Has he never seen Mr Moxon’s sonnets? or are they, 
though printed, perhaps unpublished, and, therefore, 
taboved? Notices of the sonnet-writers are appended ; 
and a Discourse on the structure and character of the 
sonnet is prefixed. If the Times has not yet found out who 
“a Mr Doubleday” is, some information may be gained 
here trom a rather fuil selection from the beautiful son- 
nets of that wortny Newcastle Radical. 


The Sentiment of Flowers. Tilt. 


This is a charming little book ; and quite a desirable 
addition to a very young lady’s work-table or work-box, 
or to the little sack into which she collects her treasures 
when she goes to walk or to gather flowers. Engrav- 
ings of groups of the most beloved, the most popular, and 
the most poetical flowers, are very neatly and accurately 
coloured, and interspersed with fanciful and elegant 
descriptions and analogies, illustrated by quotations from 
the wide range of English poetry, and from whatever 
has been most gracefully and fondly said of those dar- 
lings of nature. 





*.* We are obliged to defer notices of several works, 
political pamphlets, and also pamphlets upon the QUES 
TION OF QUESTIONS, until the April number. To one of 
the latter we beg to call especial attention, though we are 
precluded from a lengthened notice of it. It is entitled 
the SigNs or THE Times, and is written by a covenanting 
ininister in the north of Ireland. 

Several medical and educational works are received. 
The former do not fall within our plan, unless they be of 
avery popular character; we have already, upon different 
occasious, assigned our reasons for maiutaming silepoe 
about school books. 
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POLITICAL 


THE PARLIAMENT was opened, on the 4th February, 
by the King, in person. The speech from the Throne 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. It contained, as usual, 
a declaration that our relations with foreign powers 
were on @ friendly footing, but that the necessity for 
maintaining the maritime strength of the country, and of 
giving adequate protection to our extended commerce, had 
occasioned an increase in the naval estimates. The real 
object of this addition is, no doubt, to give greater weight 
to our diplomatic negociations with Russia. The state ot 
our commerce and manufactures was represented to be 
highly satisfactory ; and an inquiry into the difficulties 
which continue to be felt in important branches of agri- 
culture, was recommended. Attention was then directed 
to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, and to the state of 
tithes in England and Wales ; to the grievances of Dissen- 
ters; the reform of the law, and particularly of the Court 
of Chancery, and Irish tithes) The only topic in the 
speech which led to a division, was the Irish Municipai 
Corporations; the Tories having objected to the expression 
of the hope, that it would be in the power of Parliament 
“to apply to any defects and evils which may have been 
shewn to exist in these institutions, a remedy founded on 
the same principles as those of the acts which have 
already been passed for England and Scotland.” The 
salutary effect of the new poor-law in England was 
alluded to, in recommending to notice the condition of 
the poorer classes in Ireland; and the speech concluded 
with an expression of his Majesty’s reliance on th: pru- 
dence and wisdom of Parliament to maintain, as well as 
to amend, the laws and institutions of the country. 

In the House of Lords, the Address was moved by the 
Duke of Leinster, and seconded by the Earl of Burling- 
ton. The Duke of Wellington approved of the increase 
of the navy, but found it absolutely impossible to agree 
with that part of the speech which related to Irish Muni- 
cipal Reform. He objected to the King being made to 
point cut the principles on which a measure was proposed 
to be founded; and he therefore propo-ed an amend- 
ment, omitting any allusion to the English and Scotch 
Municipal Corporation Acts. The amendment was sup- 
ported by Lord Winchilsea and Lord Wharncliffe ,; and 
afer it had been opposed by Lord Melbourne, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne said the point was so narrow that he 
and his colleagues would not make any opposition to the 
proposed alteration; but he protested against any inference 
being drawn therefrom, that they intended to admit that 
the principles of the English and Scotch Municipal Bills 
Were not applicable to Ireland. On the contrary, they 
reserved to themselves, most fully and distinctly, the pri- 
vilege of introducing a bill founded on the same princi- 
pies. With this amendment, the Address was agreed to. 

The concession thus made by the Ministry was imme- 
distely communicated to the Tories in the House of Com- 
mons; and Sir Robert Peel, conceiving t\.at a similar 
co eession would be made in that House. proposed an 
amendment similar to that which had been carned by 
the Duke of Wellington. He was, however, mistaken in 
his calenlatiou. The amendment was opposed by Lord 
Join Russell ; and, on a division, there appeared-— 


kor the Address, ‘ ‘ ° ° 284 
For the Amendment, ° , 245 
Majority for Ministers, : ; ° 41 


By this signal defeat, the statements of the Tories. for 
Miny months past, as to the weakness of the Ministry, have 
been at once contradicted, and the hopelessness of the 
Tory accession to office demonstrated. The Opposition 
had the support, not only of all their own party, but also 
ut the Stanley and Grahame section, both of the leaders of 
which have taken their seats ciose by Sir Robert Peel, as 
if they gloried in acting the part of deserters from the 
Liber! cause. Not fewer than fifty-six Reformers, and 
only ‘fty-one Tories were absent; six seats are vacant, of 
Which four will in all probability, be filled by Liberals ; 


eo that, if Hous host been full, the Ministerial 
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majority would have been increased to fifty—a sufficient 
number to enable Ministers to carry on the parliamen.- 
tary business, without the necessity of resorting to a dis- 
sulution. 

No time was lost in bringing before the House the 
subjects indicated in the King’s Speech.—On the 8th 
February, Lord John Russell moved the appointment of 
a Select Committee on Agricultural Distress. Hefore 
addressing the House, the resolution passed on 24th 
April 1833, declaring any alteration in the currency 
to be highly inexpedient, was read by the clerk. His 
Lordship distinctl¥ disclaimed any anticipation of ef- 
fictual relief being afforded by the committee; but ac- 
knowledged that, when any great interest was declared 
to be unprosperous, it was incumbent on Parliament 
to institute inquires, and, if possible, to discover remedies 
for the evil. He did not wish to restrict the com- 
mittee from meddling with the subject of the currency, 
but, in his opinion, it would be much the wiser course, 
not to make it a point of their inquiry; especially as 
he was persuaded that no recommendation to tamper 
with the currency would find favour with the House. 
With respect to the Corn Laws, he observed that he 
doubted much whether the consideration of the subject by 
the committee would tend to any useful object. In short, 
it was quite plain, from the whole of Lord John’s 
speech, that the committee was resorted to solely to get 
vid for a session of the troublesome question ot the Corn 
Laws, which has now become exceedingly delicate for a 
Liberal Ministry to discuss, from the great accession of 
the representatives of towns to Parliament, while the land- 
ed interest still continues too powerful to be offended with 
impunity. The committee consists of thirty-four mem- 
bers, of whom twenty-six are county representatives ; four 
are from Scotland, and four from Ireland. 

On the 9th February, Lord John Russell obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the commutation of tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales. This measure appears to be rather com- 
plicated. The first step is to appoint a Board of three Coin- 
missioners. If within six months from the passing of the 
bill, the tithe-owners and tenants shall not have agieed 
upon a rate of permanent commutation, an assistant com- 
missioner is ‘oO ascertain what proportion the average 
payments, during the last seven years, have borne tw the 
gross value of the tithes in kind; and if it shall appear 
that they have been under 60 per cent of the gross va! ve, 
in future the proportion payable is to be 60 per cent; if 
over 60 and under 75 per cent, the proportion, whatever 
it be, is not to be altered; if over 75 per cent, it is to be 
reduced tu 75 per cent. The conversion is to be made in 
grain, so that the payments will fluctuate with the rise 
and fall of prices. By this plan, an advantage is given 
tu those tithe-owners who have been rigorous in their 
exactions over chose who have been lenient; and «a bonus 
ot 25 per cent, at the least, is bestowed on the lana- 
owners, of what is really and truly the property of the 


State. No provision is made for the commutation of 
small tit'cs, the most annoying and vexatious in their 
collection. 


The ministerial plan for providing an efficient system 
for registering births, marriages, and deaths, and for 
amending the marriage laws, so as to remove the Dissen- 
ters’ cause of complaint, was brought forward on the 
12th of February. The machinery introduced by the 
new poor-law, is to be resorted to for the registrations. 
The expetor, itis calculated, will be £80,000 per annum, 
of which one half is to be paid by the parishes, and the 
other halt by the treasury. Marriages by Dissenting 
clergymen aie to be lawful; due notice to the registrar 
of the district may dispense with bans or license; and 
parties may be warried, if they choose, without the aid of 
a clergyman, by the superintendent of the district. In 
conclucing his speech, Lord John Russell remarked, that 
although he feared that there was little chance of obtain- 
ing admission for Dissenters into the Universities of 
Oxtord and Cambridge, they would soon have the advan. 
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tage of a new University; and, he added, that a measure 
was prepared with regard to Church-rates. 

The agreement between O'Connell and Raphael, re- 
garding the Carlow election, has been brought before the 
House as a breach of privilege. O°Connell was the first 
to demand inquiry ; for which, he said, enough was stated 
in the petition, which had been presented from certain frees 
holders of Carlow. O'Connell's defence of his son, whose 
name had been thrust into the petition, and Shiel’s ate 
tack on Lord Stanley, were most cficient, and were 
enthusiastically cheered by the House. 

Sr R. Musgrave has obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to provide for the Destitute Poor of Ireland; and %f, 
Smith O'Brien has also obtained leave to bring in a bil! 
on the same subject, with the understanding that thei 
measures are to lie over until the Government plan has 
been introduced. We hope that the Session will not be 
allowed to pass over, without a legal provision for the 
Trish poo! being made. It ist Measure whit h not or 1 
the people of Ireiand are entitled to demand, 
is absolute ly necessary, to prevent the workin ref lusses oO 


but which 
this country being reduced to a state of destitution and 
misery. A bill to diminish the expense of elections is to 
be introduced by Mr Humes and another to simplity the 
registration of electors, a: d to mulet frivolous objectors 
in costs, by sir John Campbell. Mr Tlume has also ob- 


tained leave to bring in a bill to vest the management of 


the English light-houses in the Trinity Hou-e. Accord. 
ing to Mr Hume's statement, based on the Rerort of the 
Committee on light-houses. €70.000 are sufficient to 
maintain all the lightehouses of the United Kingdom ; 
While the shipping interest taxed £240,000 aniuually 
for their support. A bill tor abolishing no fewer than 
386 Eeclestastical Courts, has been read a first time in the 
Lords, on the motion of the Lord Chaucelor. it is ob- 
vious, from the hasty sketch we tiave taken o 
ceedings in Parliament, that Ministers h 
during the vacation. 


f the pro- 


ve not been yale 


_—-—— 


ENGLAND. 

A deputation, consist.ng ot Alessrs Grote, Hume, 
Osv. ili, Wallace, Harvey, ( olone! Thomp: mi. and seve ra 
other members of Parliament, visited Lord Meo bourne aud 
Mr Spring Rice at the ‘Treasury, on the Pith February, 
for the purpose of representing the tuportance of abolish. 
ing the 


newspaper stamp-duty. Mr Hume very prop 


objected to a penny duty, as it would materially digiun 


the circulation of newspapers. [Je trusted tiuat Muiuistet 
would not be so impolitic, as well as unjust to the people, 
as to bring forward any half measure. If thes t, the 
question Was one which mu be |] essed to a Git Ti. 
le knew that, with the assistance of the Te % 


Liberal members would be beaten 
that, as Reformers, 
they declined to push this question to the utmost. 
a lengthened conversation, Lord 
thie el have the 


the Government: but stated t 


,. 


they were not sate in their tts, 

Atte: 
Melbourne promised 
¢ matter should serious Consideration of 
it, at t 
the financial pl 
fixed, be could pot give tre deput 


7 } } 
regarding the motents 


iat early period of 


the Session. before 


ns ofthe year had been 
ation any information 


ms o. Govertiment. 

The rece ipts foi the Trish « lergy, upto the 10th February, 
were £109,400. This is certainly a better application 
of Tory funds than the corruption of electors, on which 
purpose the Tories have of late lavished so much money. 

Numerous addresses from the new town COUNCILS, ex. 
pressing confidence in his lesty’s Ministry, continue 
to be received. Upwards of forts iddre Ses, 1ej resenting 
a population of upwards of a milion, have already been 
piesented, 

Mr O'CONNELL $ arrived in Liverpool on the 27th 
January, and addressed an immense multitude frou the 
balcony of the Adelphi Hotel. Such was the pressure 
of the crowd, that the shopheejers were forced to close 
their shops, and to put the shutters on the windows 
Flags banners, and music, added to the 
liveliness of the scene. 


interest) and 
In the evening, a dinner was given 
in the Corn ExchangeeeMr Rothbone in the chair. About 
900 pervons sat down to dinner—several hundred appli- 
cants for tickets having been disappointed. The toast, 
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«“ Daniel O'Connell, and all he asks—justice for Tre] ind,” 
was received with the utmost ethusiasm, the whole com. 
pany rising up and cheering for several minutes, 

Many and great as the O'Connell festivals have been, 
Birmingham hasadded thecrowning triumph; and worth:. 
ly has it been done. In few places has the spirit of Tory 
domination been more arrogant, and in none has its fall 
been tore decisive. The Reformers of Birucingham must 
thank the § Conservative remnant” for advancing the 
interests of the good cause, by their mock Volitical Usion, 
and the unmeasured abuse 
rally poured forth 


and coarse calumiuy 
at the * Conservative dinner :”" 
n their pro eedings excited, 


ry on the part of 


so libe. 
as, but 


for the indtynati 


the display 


of pow the Reioriners. micit 


still have 


pect faved. Ou Taursdsy, Janu ry 26, Sir O'Connell 
dined in the new and in tunificent Town tiatt ot Birmi fe 
ha th, WV th \fes l Att 8) g Scl o} fit ld. biume, Bow ri iffy 
&e. Mr G,. F. Muntz presided 3 and Mr tadley acted as 
Viceet! rinan. OOO tickets forthe dinner, at 12-.6 lL, and 
700 ladies” Uichkets lor the gallery, at 20s. each, were issued. 
The golieries were filled by as many elecantiy-dressed 
ladies: and the immense hall. solendidly-decoratd with 


banners. &, and Urilliaucly lighted, presented a most 
| 


wautifuland animate! scene. The reception of the great, 
good, and patriotic O'Connell, Was Warmly enthusiastic in 
the highest degree 3 and, as he passed up the hall, amid 
deafening cheers. every ove near strove to grect him; and 
tho-e who could not reach his hand, eagerly touchimy even 


is clothes, praved that even the coit of O'Conrell was 
deemed worthy of hom ve by his stanch adherents and 


indent admirets in Birmin ham. That evening be spoke 
lomo. and, as ie ever does, mo-t eloquently 3 ed so much 
raise. and increased the desire to hear him, that, had his 


stay in Bin the Jenyth at was, each 
ond interest of his 
The tollowing day Mr O° onnell passed at 


the Cutholic College, ut Escot 5 and, on Saturday, attended 


nyham been thrice 
lay Would have doubled the number 
tudtences, 
a puulle brevktast, when several hundred ladies and gene 
hh delight of meeting him, and bearing 
quent account! of the state of education in Treland, 

Ou Mouday, Mr O'Connell 
ie total abu.ltion of slavery, at Mount 
Zion Chapel, aud, as he said, to them on that 
cecrsion, did 


tlemen had the hh 
his el 


' last : ‘ tale 
tended alt ilumeiise asseiluly 


’ ” 
ics pred head 


tent subject. His eppearance, on this 


nore tO Str ien the mod cause in) Borming hain, and 
to Gestroy the false netions so industriously spread by his 


‘nemies regarding him, thom any other description of 
blie meetin: could have doe. It brought him among 


y party and profession—-Radic.l, Whig, 
vd Pory—Catholic, Churchman, Quaker. and Dissenters 
olevery denomination, We appeared in his true charae- 
ter of the frieod of truth, justice, liberty, and humanity; 

the energetic, eloquent, and generous advocate of the 

jured and oppressed amone distant nations; and as the 
peacetul, firia, unwearied claimant of 


avy gilevances of 


redress for the 
he his and our suffering countrymen. 
fe was eagerly, devoutly heard. and lie has been ag ppres 


dace in the hearts and miuds e 
; ed for any machina. 
astardly ene: ies to avail against hin. 
trom the chapel, Mr O'Conneil proc eded to dine at the 
Town Hall, where the leading gentlemen of the Retorm 
party agein met him, with a thousand non-electors of 
The arrangements und decorations res 

both of ladies and 


lore, aud the number, 
yentiomen, Was, if possible, qrester: than on the former 
oces- On Birnii yah Lats “Vt vet in 


; ] ‘ 
t . yyy 
Licht CU 4 J5°3 


all who did 
‘arhim is now too firsaiy establi 


tions of his d 


Birminghain. 
maimed as 


de sucu demon- 


strations OF dei it at 


‘ 3 Visits and every 
he feeling, tuat9 tue 
has been the first to 
o deserve, 80 euthusiase 
uc a Wecome— Prom a Lirningham Correspondent, 
O'Counel’s progress trom Derrynane to London has, 
indeed, been a continued triumph. Never did an attempt 
to run Gown a public man tail more signally than 
the Tory attacks on O'Connell, tor the last twelve 
months. Instead of extinguishing him, as was fo ily 
hoped, by their lies and caluuinies, his power aid 
Influcn have increased move during the la:t twelve 
mouths tha im any former period of double the length. 


Ri tormer exults in 
LIBERATOR 


j ue, as Lie certainly is the first 


true-nearted 


great and vlorious 











POLITICAL 


The truth is, that the object of the Tories is too tran- 


eparent to deceive any one, O'Couned, by his support 


of Lord Melbourne’s udiministration, renders their | 
renrn to power a? d place hopeless; and heuce they 
instiy consider him the greatest enemy they hive. After 


what has taken place in Liverpool and Birmingham, 
farther abuse of O'Connell must be considered, even by 
the Tories themselves, as worse than useless. 

The Faglish corporations, under the Tory rule, have 


t the ~cotchemdeeply 


‘lor 


‘ot much into the same situs as 

# ibarrasst d with debt. This is not to be wondered at, 
cousidering how the taunds have been squandered, ‘The 
Towneclerk of Liverpool claims, us compensation for 


sthan 477.6403 his clear 


oval from oface, ne i 


s tor the last five years having been £37 005: 6: 7. 
a: Bath, £5000 were expended onatep id bath; Loo: 10s, 
for reecarving a door, &c. Doncaster is L110000 in 
( i. 

Me Sergeant Talfourd has been elected Recorder ot 
Oxtord. by a majority of 20 tu 1G. 

The prosperity of the niufacturing di-tricts is s} mn 
by the co tinuallyv increasing ¢ its in the saving-Oauks. 


At 20th November last, the sum deposited at Birming- 
ham, was £04,000, trom 5146 versous. 

It is stated in the city art of the Times, thatall the 
unsubserived shares in the Irish National (O°Connell’s) 
Bank, have been taken by an “individual of great wea.th 
and influence, who is supposed to have objects bey oud 
that of a mere profitable investment.of funds.” 

Lord Brougham has bien so much indisposed as to be 
uuable to attend his parliamentary duties. He is resid. 
ing at Brougham Hallh—Lord Radnor holds his proxy. 

The prosecutions for the sale of unstaimped newspapers 
are still going on in London. Mr Cieave, the publishes 
o the Weekly Police Gazette, has been fined £600. But 
this severity does not diminish the number of the 
ed; and general expectation 
that government will be forced to yield on this point, 

LLs00 the new 


1, 
a} 


icate 


di. 
unstian? it now seems the 
e best design ot 


Mr Chiat 


The premium o for tl 


houses Of Parliament, has been awarded fv 


ss 
Barry, whose design will be carried into execution. MMi 
liamilkton of Glasgow obtained a premium o 
L000. The cost is guessed at upwards of a million; tor 
virect estiinates have not vet been prepared 


SCOTLAND. 
GLasGcow.—The Tories, like their leader, Sir Robert 
Peel, are so utterly **pluckless” in this city, that they 
ve not had the courage even to prepose a candidate in 


sition to Lord William Bentinck ani Mr George 
Mills. Lord W. Rentinek is vot wn favourable to the ballot 
‘riennial parlinments—his views on other points are 
veral 3 so that, if the people of Glasgow were anxious to 
“ave an aristocratic representative, we do not know that 


have made a better choice. The feeling in 
havour dues not, however, appear to have been \ . 
(3 for on'y about one-third of the constituency 


voted a 


y could 


. 


For Lord W. Bentinck, m ° luv 
Kor Mr George Mills, ‘ A ° HOS 
Majority for Lord William, A 1092 


The successful candidate was proposed by the father of 
mS opponent. 

DINBURGH,.—Whatever may be the case with the 
Pegliah or Trish Tory Mun 


} 


inal Corporations, the Tories 


‘-O Inanaged matters in Scot] nd that a reform in the 
‘stration of the revenues of the roval burghs was 
' } ' 1 
Mmeviahle, M inv of them had been reduced to a ite 
ot 


ausolute bankrupt vs i tire corporation property had 


} , ; ’ 
t Seized by thei © editors, 80 that means for Gelraying 
ordinary expenses of the corporation did not exist. 
Ug these bankrupt communitie:, the metropolis itself 
” found, 


€ ime 


Matters have become so complicated, from 
ense amount of debt, and the various conflicting 


“ts, that Government was applied to, to extricate the 


‘entistons and Mr Labouchere has. after a minute exami- 
hs issued a report, of which all parties have approved, 
Ficetne . 
pi Chose principally concerned—the creditors and the 


‘Ditants; those who are to receive the dividend pro- 








Oe 


20% 
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The proposition 
ard to the creditors is, that they should accept 
of los. per £1 of their debts, with interest on that 


posed, and those who are to pay it. 
reg 


with 


sum, at the rate of 3 per cent This composition it is 
proposed to secure on the whole revenues of the city; 
and, in the event of a deficiency, a power isto be given to 
assess the inhabitants of the city, fo pay the creditors, 
We have lictle doubt that, after the experience we have 
had of assessments, the proposed power will not be agreed 
No 


such power was ever conferred on any body, tn Edinburgh 


reoth. 


to by the inhabitants, without @ seri us Oppeos) 


at least, without not only being cxercised, but increased in 


amount, and prolonged in duration ; of which we need give 


no other instance than the Improvement Tax. So confi- 


cent, however, were the Town Council in the propriety of 


aceeat to Mr Labouchere’s views, that a motion to re- 
fuse tic sanction of the Conne 1 te the proposed assessment, 
moved by Mr Geor. Grant, advocate, and seconded by 
Mr Robert Penuchar, solicitor, wos megatived by a mia- 
jority of 24 to 2, The inhabitants should look to this 


instantly. 
NEWHAVEN AND Fire Frerries.—In the year ending 
] i Deceu the ot 


Passenvers, and revenne derived fiom them : 


$hi " 1835, follow the number 


hy Was 








Pettycur, for 28,°74 passengers in I68S trips... £2619 10 11 
Korkaldy, for 2¥,7 5 do. Msydo. .. 24S 6 Il 
Burntisland, for 14.851 de. 22.4 do. 19s 7 il 
Total, 72,860 4 £616 5 9 
Sin WaLTERK Scortr.—[t has been determined to 


erect the 
divid 


filha 
SCOTTISiII 


monumentin Glasgow, to this distinguished in- 
lin George’s Square. 

aWw.— leave to introduce no fe wel than aix 
bills relative to Scottish law, h 
Lord Advocate. 
tor regulating the sequestration of bankrupts. — 


law 


s been obtained by the 

Bill 
2. Bill 
relative to bankruptcy, personal dili- 
vence, arrestinents ponding of coods, inhibitions. adjudi- 


Tie follow ney are the titkes s-=1. 


to amend the 


cations, Juicial sales, and poindings of the ground.—3. 


Rill for regulating the process of cessiv bonerum in the 
Court of session, and for extending the turisdiction of 
Sheriffs in Scotland to such esses, —4. Bill toamend and 
regulate the law of Scotlind as to erasures in instruments 
of sasine and of resignation ad ro manen/iam.—5. Bill to 
‘ ile bastards in Scotland to make settlements —6. 
Bill to abolish the remmaining jurisdiction of the Commis 

iv Court of Edinburgh, and to regulate the mode of 


taking provts in consistorial causes in Scotland. 


IRELAND. 


‘neral meeting of the Reform Registry As- 

held at Dulin the 16 Jar 
About 800 noblemen and gentlemen, including more than 
halt Irish co 
Mr Sergeant Woulfe, in addressing the meeting, denied 
that the Conservatives had a superiority of in 
Ireland over the Liberal party. At least, one-third of 
the members of the Established Ciuureh d Dissenters 
belonged to the Liberals; and to that third might be 
added the entire Catholic body, almost all of whom were 
supporters of liberal policy. In population, the 
party comprised at least seven millions, while the other, 
| at the utmost, had only one million. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, the sum of £800 was subscribed in a 
few minutes, to form a fund, independent of the annual 
subscriptions, to be employed for the purposes of the 
Association, 
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farther grants of public money to the Dublin Royal 
Society. The object of the institution originally was, 
to encourage native talent, and promote agriculture and 
other useful sciences; but it has of late years assumed a 
character decidedly sectarian ; so that few Roman Catho- 
lics could venture to seek admission, without imminent 
danger of being rejected. 
THE CONTINENT. 

Frascr.—aA dispute about the reduction of the five 
percent stock, has led to 4 dissolution of the Ministry. 
M. Hurnonn.the Finance Minister. insisted on a reduction, 
and certainly with some reason, as the four per cents are 
at 102.) Bar it happens that the greater number of the 
holders of tne five per cents are citizens of Paris, soldiers 
of the national guard, and the chiet props of the present 
dynasty. louis Philippe was, therefore, decidedly opposed 
to the reluction, though it Would save a million annually, 
and dismissed M. Humann from office. The matter, 
however, did not rest there: out of nine bureaus or stand- 
ing cominittees of the Chamber of Deputies, six bave 
declared in tavour of the reduction, and the Due de 
Broglie and the Doctrinaires have thus been forced to 
resign. The trial ot Fieschi and his accomplices is con- 
cluded—Fieschi, Morey, and Pepin, have been condemned 
to death. 

Spain.—There has been a serious commotion at Baree- 
lona which was quelled mainly through the interference 
of Sir Hyde Parker, commander ot the Rodney. His 
otter to land 700 of his crew, daunted the insurgents 
‘T.e severity of the weather in the Biscavan provinces. 
has prevented any important military movement: but 
there have been several severe skirmishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Vittoria. Both parties, as usual, claim the vic- 
tory. The Cortes have been dissolved by Mendizalal, 
who wis outvoted on one of the clauses of the electoral 
bill, by a majority of 79 to 63. All the convents in 
Madrid were closed on the night of the 17th January; 
and the inmates, released from their vows, were sent home 
to their families. [t is anticipated that the monastic 
system will be soun broken up throughout Spain. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

On the arrival of Mr Barton in the United States with 
the news that the French government would not pay the 
indemnity money, President Jackson sent a warlike mes- 
sage wo Congress. He recommended a proiibition of the 
entry of French merchandise into the American ports, 
and that preparations for hostilities should be made. In 
the course of a tew days, information would be received 
of the readiness ef France to pay the debt, and the hostile 
preparations would cease. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

The increase of the maiutactures of this count: vy. since 
the commencement of this century, and even from the 
end of the war, is altogether unprecedented in history. 
The quantity of cotton wool, of all sorts, impersed, on 
toe average o the years 1LGOU to 1B05, dd net amount to 
250,000 pickages, of thooe lundres cCounds each; in D815 
and 1816, the averace was 369.000 packages 3; in 1631, 
it had steadily and progressively increased to 903,367. 
The value ot the annual production of the cotton manufac. 
theers at present,is between thirty and forty millions, of 
Whites one-half is exported. The capital invested in 
burldicgs and machinery. is double what it was twenty 
years aye, and the quantity of goods produced nearly toure 
fold 3 yet, from iiprovements in machinery, and the 
fall of the price of cotton wool, the present increased 
supply of cotton goods does not require a greater capital 
to bring at to Maraet than the taller quantity tourmerly 
did. Not less t}ana million and a half of our popu. 
lation is employed in this manufacture. Neither has 
this increase, in one branch of trade, been at the 
expense of other branches. The woollen trade, for 
example, has also gone on rapidly augmenting. In 
the year ending Sth December 1835, the value of 
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woollens exported was £6,460,144 ; in the year ending 51} 

December 1834, £5,514,960—being an increase on the 
- declared value of goods exported in a single year of seven. 
| teen per cent, or nearly one milliouw sterling. The etfect 
of the increase of our manufactures on our shipping. js 
very remarkable. In 1775, the tonnage of British ships 
cleared outwards, was 783,226 tons; in 183], the tonnage 
of anch vessels amounted to 2,300,731. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts con. 
tinue favourable. The wages of the workmen, in many 
branches, have been raised, and much activity every Where 
prevails. At Manchester, the demand for printed cali. 
coes has been exceediugly brisk, and a rise of threepence 
| a-piece has been freely given—fustians have risen trom 

five to seven percent. The silk trade in Lancashire has 

seldoin been su brisk at this season. Tron still contisues 
to rise in price, and the demand for minerals of all kinds 
is steidily progressive. 





AGR!CULTURE. 

We believe, no one who has any information regard. 
ing the efforts of the legislature to regulate the price 
ot corn, has any expectation that the slightest benefit 
will be derived from the appointment of the committee 
| of the House of Commons, to inquire into the state 
of agriculture. Lord John Russell, indeed, expressly 
disavowed any such expectation, in moving its appoint. 
ment. But we ate not, on this account, to imagine 
| that it will prove altogether useless. On the contrary, 
it is of great value, both to the ministry and to the 
landlords; tor it will protect the former, for some months 
at least, froin the necessity of discussing the troublesome 
questions of ‘he corn laws and currency ; and the latter 
it will furnish with an excuse for not resorting to the 
only remedy tor the alleviation of the distre-s, the r. duc- 
tion of revts. To the farmer, this committee will, lke 
all its predecessors, prove pernicious, by buoying him up 
with hopes of high prices, destined never to be realized. 
Let no one take lard, on the expectation of a rise of 
prices; and thus, ¥y binding himse!f to pay more rent 
than the price of agricultural produce will afford, render 
himself the slave of his landlord. The tenantry, indeed, 
are much to blame fer their absurd competitions with 
each other, in offering for farms ; and they well deserve 
to he punished for it. [t cannot be expected that land is 
to be let at a lower rate than is offered tor it by a tenant 
of capital; and itis not the landlord but the farmer who 
is, in many instances, to blame. Let them consider 
that. in all probability, the present low prices do not arise 
from auy temporary cause. The great progress the art 
of agriculture has made of late years, the intioduction of 
rape and bone inanure, a more efficient and more extended 
| system of draining. and a greatly increased consumption 
oft potatoes by the people as an article o/ food, cannot be 
overiooked. in considering the causes of the present low 
prices. But, at this moment, not one-third of the suil of 
the United Kingdom is cultivated as it ought to be. As 
the knowledge of agriculture, therefore extends over the 
kingdon:, the quentty of corn produced will be cieatly 


in¢ereased 5 and if this increase proceeds in a greater lau 
than that of our population, prices will sink, until they 
reach the level of those on the Continent ; for, until that 
takes place, our markets never can be relieved trom any 
glut by export, and farming will continue, as it has been 
tor the last quarter of a century, not a safe investment 
for the ca)ital of a prudent man, but a speculation tor 4 
desperate gambler. As long, however, as farmers consider 
their interests identical with those of the landlords, and 
back them in their absurd schemes for keeping up prices, 
they wust suffer; and it will be no less advautageous (0 
the teuantry than to all the other industrious classes, if 
the present agricultural distress open their eyes to their 
true interests. 

Markets, which shewed, some weeks ago, a tendency to 
rise, are again stationary. The weather has been, on the 
whole, favourable for rural operations ; and, in this part 
| of Scotland, particularly dry for the season. 
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